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PREFACE 


Part I is intended for beginners only, i.e. to give 
elementary practice in the condensation of simple narra¬ 
tives. Pupils who have had previous practice in pr&is 
writing should be allowed to pass on at oilce to Part II. 
Some teachers, again, may consider that the reproduction of 
English passages, such, for instance, as those in Mr. Banks’s 
Gr^uaUd Passages for Reproduction (Oxford University 
Press), is a sufficient preparation for dealing with officid 
correspondence, &c., and will prefer to dispense with Part I 
and to let even beginners in precis writing start vrith the 
shorter exercises-of Part II. 

Part II, which occupies the bulk of the book, contains 
for the most part official correspondence, minutes of 
evidence, &c. The exercises are so arranged as to present 
a gradual increase in difficulty. Some of the earlier exercises 
in this Part consist of single letters, which it is hoped will 
be useful to those who omit Part I altogether, if not to 
others. 

The Rules given in the Introduction refer mainly to the 
exercises in Part II, but some of them are applicable to 
Part I, and reference is there occasionally made to them in 
footnotes. 

The length of the exercises in this book is not, except 
at the end of Part II, excessive fCr the ordinary length of 
a school period, viz. three-quarters of an hour to an hour. 
This will probably be convenient even for pupils who are 
preparing for an examination in which as much as two oi 
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three hoxirs are allowed. The earlier exercises are inten¬ 
tionally still shorter, so that the pupil may not be pressed 
for time until he has gained some experience. At the end 
of Part II are added two or three longer exercises for 
practice on the eve of an examination. 

The extracts from offi-cial documents and the Army, 
Navy, and Civil Service qualifying examination papers of 
which use has been made are reproduced by permission 
of the Controller of His Majesty*s Stationery Of&ce. 
Acknowledgement is due to the proprietors of the 'Times, 
Morning Tost, and Bristol Times and Mirror for their 
courtesy in allowing the inclusion of extracts from these 
papers. 

The author takes this opportunity of thanking Mr. E. 
Bryans, of Radley College, for useful advice based on a long 
experience of teaching. He also wishes to acknowledge his 
great indebtedness to Mr. W. Braginton, who revised the 
whole book before it went to press and made many most 
valuable suggestions. 

F. E. R. 


Eton Collegxb 
March 1912. 


Impression of xgsg 
First edition, 1913 
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INTRODUCTION 


GENERAL EXPLANATION OF PRECIS WRITING 

A Pri^cis in the strict sense of the term means a summary 
of some document or documents, but this definition is insuffi¬ 
cient as an explanation of what is now commonly required 
of any one who is instructed to draw up a pr6cis. A document 
or series of documents is given him, and he is expected to 
write in the form of a consecutive narrative an abbreviated 
account of what occurred as shown by the document or 
documents before him. The narrative, while including all that 
is important with regard to the matter in hand, must rigidly 
exclude all that is unimportant. 

The object of the prdcis is to present to any one who has 
not time to read the original document or documents the 
leading features of what is there described, and to present 
them m a readable form and as concisely as is compatible 
with clearness. The writer of a precis should constantly put 
himself in the position of a person who has not seen the 
original documents and yet wishes to have a dear knowledge 
of all that is essential in them. He must try to imagine what 
such a person would need to know and what would be useless 
to him. So we arrive at the three main requirements of a prdcis, 
which are printed above in thick type; the rules given on 
pp. 10-13 are merely aids towards carrying these out. 

It is not easy to fulfil these requirements. The attempt 
to include nothing but the important, and to express this 
concisely, must not be allowed to obscure'the natural sequence 
of events and to result in a jerky agglomeration of items of 
information. 

Without being longwinded the narrative must be continuous; 
it must, so to speak, read like a story; the connecting link 
between one event and another must be obvious. One of the 
great difficulties of precis writing is the combination of such 
a clear consecutive statement with terseness of expression. 
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INTRODUCTION^ 


RULES » 

I. Heading. Write at the top the words ' Precis ofand 
below them write the title as given you, e. g. : 

(Exercise 15) 

Precis of 

Minutes of proceedings 
of the Coloni^ Conference, 

1907. 

II. Beginning. The opening sentence or sentences should 
state the main subject and, as a rule, the date. These parti¬ 
culars will generally be found in the first letter or document. 

III. Observe the dates of the various documents and describe 
circumstances in their logical order. 

Do not proceed letter by letter ; the documents are not 
necessarily arranged in chronological order, and the chrono¬ 
logical order is riot always the best order: e. g. in Exercise ii. 
Enclosure 2 in No. 3 was written earlier than the preceding 
communications. 

Notice specially that an enclosure is likely to be of earlier 
date than the covering letter which accompanies it ; ( 5 ) that 
sometimes the first communication of an event is tele^aphic, 
and later on you find a letter of the same date as the t^egram, 
dealing, only, of course more fully, with the same event. 

IV. In letters, not in telegrams, the opening and final 
paragraphs are sometimes purely formal. The important 
information is in the body of the letter, very likely towards 
the end : e. g. Exercise 10, No. 4 (dated January i, 1855). 

V. Sometimes two or more subjects, more or less distinct, 
are discuss^ in the same correspondence. Keep them in 
separate para^aphs ; and start with a new paragraph when 
you enter on a new phase of the matter under discussion. 
It will h^p you if when reading the correspondence you mark 
passages dulling with one subject A, those dealing with 
a second B, and so on. 

'VI. Omit matters that have no important bearing on the leading topie: 

{a) Some letters merely adiEnowledge the receipt of dis- 
patches- 

(6) A date being given in your opening sentence the precise 
dates of subsequent events may be unimportant, though they 
axe not necessarily so. 

(c) Details may be merely picturesque : e. g. do not write 
* The motor was brought round to the front door, Mr, X. said 

* Pages 10-22 should not be read till Part II is begun. 
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good-bye and was soon out of sight % but say ' Mr. X. went 
away or ' Mr. X. started *.] 

In other cases a number of details, not sufficiently important 
for individual mention, require to be summed up in a sidgle 
phrase or sentence : e. g. Introduction, p. i8. The punish¬ 
ments named in No. 6 of this correspondence only call for 
brief mention. To give the details would, in a pr6cis, be out 
of place. 

{d) A topic mentioned only once can usually be disregarded : 
in itself it may be important, but it may be unimportant in its 
relation to the main subject of the precis. A-correspondence 
often contains such secondary matter: e. g. see No. g in 
Exercise 9. 

VII. Use the past tense and the third person. Do not 
write ' Mr. X. said to Mr. Z., I will inform you if the dis¬ 
turbances recur ; but ' Mr. X. promised to inform Mr. Z. if- 
the disturbances recurred." 

VIII. Be concise, simple, and direct. Do not repeat yourself. 

(a) The phrase ‘ He wrote a dispatch in which he gave the 

Foreign Secretary information ’ is not concise. Say * He 
informed the Foreign Secretary *. 

(&) A metaphorical expression such as * The witness drew the 
long bow * is not simple. If it is necessary to mention the 
matter at all, say quite plainly " The witness exaggerated 
But usually a remark of this sort is better left out altogether 
(see Rule X). 

(c) * China turned to England in the hope of procuring her 
good offices in bringing about a settlement of these difficulties * 
is an indirect and roundabout way of saying ‘ China requested 
the help of England in the settlement of these difficulties 
Diplomatic language is apt to be verbose^ 

(d) In the documents presented to you one document may 
repeat information given in another: e. g. in Exercise 17 com¬ 
pare No. 13 with Nos. I and 2. 

, IX. Use your own words as a rule. A Precis Exercise is 
commonly set as an exercise in English Composition ; and, 
whether so designated or not, its composition must always 
be an important factor in determining its value. But it fails 
of its purpose as a Composition test when it is largely a collec¬ 
tion of phrases picked out from the documents treated. More¬ 
over, it commonly happens that when we have to summarize 
a number of facts in a Single statement, there is no clause in 
the text that does this in a sufficiently comprehensive manner. 

It will be noticed ii^the next section, " Instructions given by 
Examining Bodies *, -flaat the Civil Service Commissioners say 
‘ the language of the original may sometimes be suitable for 
your purpose, but it is more likely to be unsuitable ", 
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X. The information must he definite. Though you are concise^ 
you must not be vague. Expressions like ‘The political 
situation *, * an alarming state of affairs ^ * ffnancial complica¬ 
tions contain no definite information whatever. 

XI. Do not abbreviate words. Write * on the 4th March, 1911 
not ' 4. 3. igii * nor ‘ March 4, 1911 *. 

‘ British South Africa*, not ‘ B.S.A.* nor ' British S. Africa *. 

XII. Do not call the same person or place by different names : e. g. 
do not at one moment say, ‘ The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies*, at another ‘The Colonial Secretary*, at another 
‘Mr. Joseph Chamberlain*. 

XIII. As a general rule prefer official names to personal names: 
e. g. say * The i Colonial Secretary* rather than 'Mr. Joseph 
ChamberlainFor the purposes of a precis the personal 
name is frequently, though not always, quite unimportant: 
e. g, in Exercise 10 it is important to realize that Lord 
Haglan is the Commander of the Forces, not that the Com¬ 
mander of the Forces is Lord Raglan. Communications are 
made to him or orders given by him in virtue of his being 
Commander of the Forces, not in virtue of his being Lord 
Raglan. It would have been quite possible for Lord Raglan 
to have been succeeded in the command of the Forces by some 
one else during the course of this correspondence, but to 
mention the fact would be superfluous and would complicate 
your narrative unnecessarily. 

An exception, however, might have to be made to this rule, 
if (in the example given) Lord Raglan’s orders were reversed 
or modified by his successor. 

This rule does not mean that personal names are never to 
be given. In writing a precis of Minutes of Evidence witnesses 
must usually be mentioned by name. In a precis of a Corre¬ 
spondence personal names are sometimes required, but such 
cases are not frequent. 

XIV. It is usually unnecessary to name the medium of corre¬ 
spondence : e, g. do not say, ‘ The British Consul at ISTagasaki 
informed the Foreign Office *, but * The British Foreign Office 
was informed *, or still better, * The British G-overnment was 
informed *. 

There are stereotyped channels of communication for official 
dispatches, which are understood by all concerned, and would 
certainly be understood by the superior for whose benefit the 
precis was being drawn up. Therefore, in most cases, they 
need not be specified. Thus, in the above instance, * The 
British Government * is preferable to * The British Foreign 
Office *, or ‘ The British Minister for Foreign Affairs *. 

But when you are dealing with minutes of evidence or 
speeches at a conference, the case may be different. It may 
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be necessary to state that such and such a witness mad^ such 
and such a statement: e. g. Exercise 13. 

^ XV. Give no explanatory notes and make no comments of your 
own.V A precis is not an essay. Do not even add an epithet: 
e. g, do not speak of * This deplorable incident' or * An 
interesting communication The communication may be 
highly interesting and the incident the most deplorable 
that has occurred for a century, but it is not your business 
to say so. Even if the words ' deplorable * and ‘ interesting' 
appeared in the original, they would probably be better left out, 
as being merely ornamental epithets. Cf. Rule VI {c). 

Anything in the shape of an explanatory note almost 
certainly means that you are disobeying one or more of these 
rules (e. g. Ill, VIII, IX, X). A precis must be a consecutive 
narrative. 

' XVI. What should be the length of a Precis ? This must 
depend in some measure on the nature of the matter. In some 
examinations no length is prescribed. Within certain limits 
the length is always prescribed in examinations held by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. Thus, under the heading ' In¬ 
structions given by Examining Bodies % pp. 14—15, it will be 
seen that for an exercise occupying six to nine printed foolscap 
pages, a pr6cis of 200 to 300 words is required, and hours 
are allowed. 


METHOD 

1. Glance rapidly through the whole of the exercise and get 
some idea of its general drift. 

2. Read again, this time more carefully ; make short notes 
on paper, or preferably, mark what seems important, and if 
they help you, add brief marginal notes. 

3. Consider how best to arrange what you have marked. 

4. Write in your own words a narrative, without any attempt 
at condensation. 

5. Rewrite your narrative, putting it as briefly as is com¬ 
patible with clearness and good English, and omitting any 
unessential details that you may have included in yomr 
first copy. 

N.B. After some practice you should be able to dispense 
with 4 and to proceed direct from 3 to 5, and you should aim 
at learning to do this. 

6. Read through what you have written, and correct any 
errors in spelling, punctuation, &c. 

Never negleet 6. 
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INTRODUCTI ON* 


INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY EXAMINING BOBIES 

In examinations it is usual to print instructions at the head 
of the paper on precis writing. Those issued by some examining 
bodies are here quoted : 

i. Civil Service Commissioners 
{Examinations for Admission to the Royal Mihtary Academy, 

Woolwich, and the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 

Appointments in the Indian Police Force, Junior Appoint¬ 
ments in the Admiralty, and some other Civil Service 

Examinations.) 

Time allowed, i hour.^ 

Make a JPricis of the printed matter herewith. 

A precis of a document or series of documents is intended 
to enable a person to grasp on reading it the main points and 
the general effect of the matter summarized. 

Your precis should take the form of a consecutive narrative 
without marginal references ; it should be lucid, succinct, and 
omit no important point; the language of the original may 
sometimes be suitable for yomr purpose, but it is more likely 
to be unsuitable. The length oi the precis should be between 
200 and 300 words. 

Attention should be paid to neatness, handwriting, spelling, 
grammar, and style. 

ii, Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board 
(In Examination for School or ' Leaving ' Certificates.®) 
'Time allowed^ i^- hours. 

You are desired to write out in your own words a precis 
of the following letters. 

The object of the precis (which should proceed not paragraph 
hy paragraph» but in the form of a narrative without marginal 
references) is that any one who had not time to read the original 
correspondence might, by reading the precis, be put in posses- 
sion_ of aU the leading features of what passed. The merits 
of such a precis {which should not exceed two pages in length) 

‘ *niis is the time allowed in the Civil Service Examinations named above. 
The lei^th of the correspondence or i^inutes of evidence is then from six to 
nine prmted foolscap pages. {See Exercise XXI, Part II, set in the Military 
Entrance Examination held in December 1511.) 

• Length of the correspondence, four to six printed octavo pages. 
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are {a) to include all that is important in the correspondence, 
(&).to present this in a consecutive and readable shape, ex¬ 
pressed as distinctly as possible, and as briefly as is compatible 
with distinctness. 

Attention should be paid to Spelling, Handwriting, Grammar,, 
and Style. 

iii. The Royal Society oe Arts 
Time allowed, 3 hours. 

The object of the memorandum or pr6cis, which should be 
drawn up, not letter by letter, but in the form of a narrative, 
is to convey to the reader a complete history, in a narrative 
form, of tlie circumstances and events to which the corre¬ 
spondence relates in such a manner as to put him readily in. 
possession of aU the essential facts. The merits of such a pr6cis 
are— (a) that it should contain all that is important in the 
correspondence and nothing that is unimportant ; (b) that 

it should be framed in a readable shape, expressed as distinctly 
as possible, and as briefly as is compatible with completeness 
and distinctness. Clear and neat handwriting and clearness 
and conciseness of expression are essential. • 

iv. The London Chamber of Commerce 

(In Examination for Senior Commercial Certificates and 
Teachers* Diploma.) 

Time allowed, 3 hours. 

Note : The object of the pr6cis is to enable any one reading 
it to be put into possession, in the smallest space of time, 
of the essential points of the subject to which the documents 
refer. The characteristics of a good precis accordingly are 
{a) the inclusion of all that is important and the exclusion of 
all that is unimportant in the correspondence; (Z?) the expres¬ 
sion of this in a consecutive story as clearly as possible, and 
as briefly as is compatible with distinctness. 

V. Central Welsh Board 
Time allowed, 2 hours. 

Make a prdcis of the following minutes of evidence. The^ 
objects to be aimed at are : 

To include all that is important in the minutes. 

To present it in a consecutive and readable form, expressed 
as briefly as is compatible with distinctness. 

If your precis is intelligible, it cannot be too concise. 
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AN OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE, WITH MODEL 
PRECIS 

Correspondence respecting the Insurrectionary 
Movement in China 


No. I 


Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of Salisbury.—{Received 
January 4.) 

(Telegraphic.) Peking, January 4, 1900. 

It as with, great regret that I report to your Lordship the, 
murder hy a baud of anti-Chnstiaii rebels of the English' 
missionary Brooks near the town of Fei Ch*dng, in Shantung* 
Province, where he was travelling. The other members of the 


mission are safe. 

The part of China where the murder took place is very 
disturbed, and I and my French, American, ^ and German 
colleagues have been making strong representations. 


No. 2 


Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of Salishtiry.—{Received 
January 5.) 

<Telegraphic.) Peking, January 5, 1900. 

Murder of Mr. Brooks : my telegram of yesterda^’'. 

I have to-day received a special message from the Throne, 
brought by one of the Grand Secretaries, expressing profound 
regret on the part of the Emperor and Dowager-Empress at 
the death of Mr. Brooks. 

The capture and punishment of the offenders has been 
dforcdbly insisted upon in instructions issued by telegram. 


No. 3 

Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of Salisbury.—{Received 
January 20, 1900.) 

My Lord, Peking, December 7, 1899. 

At the request of the Municipal Council of Tien-tsin, sup¬ 
ported by the agent of the Hong Kong and Shanghai BaA 
Her Majesty's Consul in that city has addressed a dispatch 
•to me asking whether the usual marine guard for the wintei 
ononths could he furnished. 

I accordingly communicated with the Naval Commander-in- 
<^hief at Hong Kong, and the Admiral has instructed the Senioi 
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Naval OfiS-cer at Wei-hai-wei to fumisli the guard asked for, 
and I have now the honour to report that Captain Strouts, 
R.M., and twenty-five marines arrived in Tien-tsin on the 
4th instant. M. Carles has accepted an offer of the loan of 
a godown from Mr. J. M. Dickinson, Chairman of the Municipal 
Council, and is making arrangements for the guard to be 
quartered there. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CLAUDE M. MacDONALD. 

No. 4 

TAtf Marquess of Salisbury to Sir C. MacDonald. 

Sir, Foreign Officey March i, 1900. 

I have received your dispatch of the 5th January relative 
to the murder of Mr. Brooks, of the Church of England Mission, 
in Northern Shantung. 

I approve your action in connexion with this matter, and the 
steps which you took to ensure the protection of the other 
British missionaries in the district. 

I am, <S:c, 

(Signed) SALISBURY. 

No. 5 

Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of Salisbury .— {Received 
March 15.) 

(Telegraphic.) Peking, March 15, 1900. 

On the loth instant, I telegraphed to your Lordship with 
regard to the anti-Christian Societies in Shantung. I have 
now to report that the late Governor of that Province has been, 
appointed Governor of Shansi. There is no doubt that the 
main cause of the recent outrages in Shantung was this official's 
sympathy with the anti-Christian Societies, and the Foreign 
Representatives here vigorously protested against his conduct. 

"V^en reviewing the case of Mr. Brooks to the Yam6n, I had 
warned them that I should have to insist upon the punishment 
of the Governor whose responsibility for the disordered state of 
his Province is beyond question, in the event that Mr. Broolcs's 
case was not settled to my satisfaction. The Governor had, 
we understood, been recalled by reason of the missionary 
disorders, and the United States Minister had formally 
requested that he be never re-employed. 
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No. 6 

Sir Chihchen liofengluh to the Marquess of Salisbury .—- 
{Received April 4.) 

My Lord, Chinese Legation, April 3, 1900. 

On the loth January last I had the honour to convey to 
your Lordship the eacpression of my Government's regret at 
the murder of the Rev. Mr. Brooks, a British missionary, at 
Feichen, in the Province of Shantung, and their assurance that 
no ejfforts would be spared in order to visit the guilty parties 
with condign punishment. 

By direction of the Tsung-li YamSn, I have now to acquaint 
your Lordship of the fulfilment of that promise. Of several 
arrests that had been made of persons accused of having bees 
the perpetrators of the crime or otherwise concerned in its 
committal, two have been brought to justice and, at a trial| 
at which a British Consul was present, found guilty and; 
sentenced to be dec^itated—^a sentence which has already' 
been carried into effect. Besides this, the Magistrate oil 
Feichen, and some of the police authorities of the district, 
accounted to have been guilty of culpable negligence in the 
protection of 1 ^. Brooks, have been cashiered, or had other 
punishments awarded them of different degrees of severity. < 

I feel assured that in the exemplary punishment inflicted 
on the murderers and the officials who were found to have 
come short of their duty Her Majesty's Government will not 
fail to see a satisfactory settlement of the regrettable occur¬ 
rence, and a proof of the Chinese Government's determination 
to give the fullest degree of security and protection to foreigners 
residing or travelling in the counl^. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) IX>F£;NGr,UH. 

No. 7 

The Marquess of Salisbury to Sir Chihchen Lofingluh r 

Sir, Foreign Office, April ii, 1900. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your not^ 
of the 3rd instant relative to the murder of Mr. Brooks, 
a Briti sh missionary, at Feichen, in the Province of Shantung^ 
in which you inform me of the punishment inflicted on 
murderers as well as on the officials who were found to hav^ 
faded in their duty in connexion with this occurrence. You 
state that Her Majesty's Government cannot fail to see ia 
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the action taken in the matter by the Chinese Government 
a determination on their part to afford the fullest degree of 
security and protection to foreigners residing or travelling in 
the country. 

While thanking you for your communication, I have to 
point out to you that no punishment has been inflicted on the 
late Governor of Shantung, who must be held primarily 
responsible for the lawless state of affairs existing there, and 
that this ofi&cial, according to information which has reached 
me from Her Majesty's Minister at Peking, has been trans¬ 
ferred to the Governorship of another province. 

In these circumstances. Her Majesty's Government are 
unable to regard the present settlement of the case as wholly 
satisfactory. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) SALISBURY. 


Notes on the Correspondence 

No. I gives the key-note to the whole of the correspondence, 
namely, the murder of Mr. Brooks with its approximate date. 
It associates the murder with the lawless condition of the 
district, and states that certain Foreign Representatives are 
taking action. 

No. 3. The attitude of the Chinese Government is, of course, 
important, but the information contained in this telegram is 
vagrue, and we must look for more definite facts in the other 
documents. It will be seen that this telegram is supplemented 
later and can be disregarded. 

No. 3 introduces a topic of some consequence, but as it is 
not mentioned elsewhere in the correspondence it must be 
ignored. 

No. 4. The first paragraph is a mere formal acknowledgement 
of the receipt of No. 2, and may be disregarded. The second 
paragraph is also formal. The British Ambassador is the 
Representative of the British Government in China, and this 
paragraph merely shows that in the particular matter under 
discussion he is voicing correctly the views of his Governm ent— 
a point which we may take for granted unless we are told 
anjrthing to the contrary. 

No. 5. This is important as fixing responsibility for the 
murder on the Governor, whose punishment ^d been 
demanded, but who is appointed the Governor of another 
province. 

No. 6, The first paragraph is formal. Ignore it, 
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Tlie second paragra;pli states the measures taken by the 
Chinese Government in fixing the responsibility for the 
murder, and punishing guilty parties. 

The final paragraph, though its contents are mentioned in 
No. 7, is in itself formal. 

No. 7. The first paragraph, though the longest, is formal 
and unimportant. The second and third are important, 
bringing out as they do the dissatisfaction of the British 
Government with the measures taken by the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment. 

It is pointed out that the chief ofiEender has not been 
punished. So far from being disgraced, he has received another 
appointment, and his removal from Shantung was a mere sham. 

Summing up the above we find that the main points of the 
correspondence in their logical sequence are : 

{a) The murder of Mr. Brooks, an Knglish missionary, at 
Feichen in Shantung, in January 1900 or shortly before, the 
murder being the outcome of an anti-Christian agitation, an 
agitation serious enough for the representatives of other powers 
to have fears for the safety of their own fellow countr5uuen. 

(6) The punishment of the offenders, and, in connexion 
with this, 

(c) The evasiveness of the Chinese Government in punishing 
comparatively unimportant offenders while shielding the chief 
culprit, the Governor, This leads to the statement of the 
British Government that they are not able to regard the 
incident as satisfactorily closed. 

All these points are dealt with in the marked portions of 
Nos. I, 5, 6, and 7. Other portions of the correspondence 
can be disregarded in writing Ihe pr6cis. 

MODEL PRlfeCIS 

Precis 

of 

Correspondence respecting the Insurrectionary Movement 
in China. 

In January 1900, the British Government were informed of 
the murder of hfr. Brooks, an English missionary, near Feichen 
in the Chinese Province of Shantung. This was the outcome 
of disorders caused by anti-Christian Societies, with which 
fhe Governor of the Province himself sympathized. 

?^.*'®P^®sentetions being made by the Ambassadors of Great 
Bri t ain, America, France, and Germany, two of those con¬ 
cerned in the murder were executed, and various minor 
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offenders otiberwise punislied. Deing informed, liowever, that 
the Governor, though removed from Shantung, had been 
appointed to the Governorship of another province, the 
British Government wrote on the iith April, rgoo, to the Chinese 
Government, stating that as this official was primarily respon¬ 
sible for "^e lawless condition of Shantung, they were unable 
to regard the incident as satisfactorily closed. 


REFERENCES TO RULES ILLUSTRATED BY 
MODEL PR:6cIS 

The precis of this correspondence serves to bring out the 
following points which are mentioned in the Rules : 

(a) Thp opening sentence of the precis introduces the main 

subject which is found in Telegram No. i. Rule II, 

(b) The first and last paragraphs of No. 6 are formal. 

Rule IV. 

(c) No. 3 acknowledges a dispatch. Rule VT (a). 

(d) Intermediate dates are omitted. Rule VI (h). 

le) Omission of details : e.g. in Letter 5. Rule VI {c). 

(J) No. 3 is disregarded, the subject it introduces not being 
mentioned again. Rule VI 

(g) The exact date of the murder is not given. If we had 
been told that it took place (e.g.) in December 1899, 
we might have simplified the beginning of the pr6cis 
and written, * In December 1899 Mr. Brooks, an 
English missionary, was murdered near Feichen . . .* 
instead of beginning as above. Rule VIII (a), 

(A) The lawless condition of Shantung is mentioned in 
Nos. I, 4, and 6, The precis must avoid such repeti¬ 
tions. Rule VIII. 

(i) The vague information contained in No. 2 is omitted. 

Rule X. 

(j) The scene of the murder is called Fei Ch*8ng in No. i, and 

Feichen in No. 6. Supposing it were necessary to 
repeat the name in the precis we should have to be 
careful not to vary the spelling. Rule XII. 

{h) The correspondents—^Lord Salisbury, Sir C. MacDonald, 
Sir Chihchen LofSngluh—^are not mentioned. We use 
instead * the British Government . . .% ‘ the Chinese 
Government . . .'. Rules XIII, XIV, 
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PART I 

Exercise I 

marshal MACDONALD, DUKE OF TARANTO, 

IN THE PENINSULA, i8ii 

When Macdonald succeeded Augereau he found the troops 
in a state of insubordination, accustomed to plunder, and 
excited to ferocity by the cruelty of the Catalans and by the 
conduct of his predecessor; they were without magazines or 
regular subsistence, and lived by exactions, while the people, 
driven to desperation, were more like wild besists than men. 
The war was repulsive to him in all its features. It was one 
of shifts and devices, and he better understood methodical 
movements ; it was one of plunder, and he was a severe 
disciplinarian; it was full of cruelty on all sides, and he was 
of a humane and just disposition. Bein^ resolved to introduce 
regular habits, Macdonald severely rebuked the troops for 
their bad discipline and cruelty, and endeavoured to soothe 
the Catalans, but neither were softened ; the mutual injuries 
were too horrible and too recent to be forgiven. The soldiers, 
drawn from different countries, were without a common 
national feeling, and were irritated against a general who made 
them pay for wanton damages and punished them for plunder¬ 
ing ; and the Catalans, attributing his conduct to fear, because 
he could not entirely restrain the violence of his men, still fled 
from the villages and massacred his stragglers with unrelenting 
barbarity. 


Exercise II 
SIR HENRY WOTTON 

After some stay in Florence, Sir Henry Wotton went the 
fourth time to visit Rome, where in the English college he 
had very many friends (their humanity made them really so, 
though they Imew him to be a dissenter from many of their 
principles of religion); and having enjoyed their company, 
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and satisfied himself concerning some curiosities that did 
partly occasion his journey thither, lie returned back to Florence, 
where a most notable accident befell him ; an accident that 
did not only find new employment for his choice abilities, but 
did introduce bim to a knowledge and an interest with our 
King James, then King of Scotland ; which I shall proceed to 
relate. 

Immediately after Sir Henry Wotton's return from Rome 
to Florence (which was about a year before the death of Queen 
Elizabeth), Ferdinand, the Great Duke of Florence, had inter¬ 
cepted certain letters, that discovered a design to take away 
the life of James, the then King of the Scots. The duke, 
abhorring this fact, and resolving to endeavour a prevention 
of it, advised wilh his secretary, Vietta, by what means 
a caution might be best given to that king ; and after con¬ 
sideration it was resolved to be done by Sir Henry Wotton, 
whom Vietta first commended to the duke, and the duke had 
noted and approved of above all the English that frequented 
his court. 

Sir Henry was gladly called by his friend Vietta to the 
duke, who, after much profession of trust and friendship, 
acquainted hiTu with the secret; and, being well instructed, 
dispatched him into Scotland with letters to the king, and 
wim those letters such Italian antidotes against poison, as the 
Scots till then had been strangers to. 


Exercise III 

CHARLES I AND THE UNIVERSITIES IN 1642 

* It cannot be imagined how great advantage the king 
received by the parliament's rejecting the king's messages for 
peace, and their manner in doing it. All men's mouths were 
opened against them, the messages and answers being read 
in all churches ; they, who could not serve him in their persons, 
contrived ways to supply him with money. Some eminent 
governors in the universities gave him notice that all the 
colleges were very plentifully supplied with plate, which would 
amount to a good value, and lay useless in their treasuries, 
there being enough besides for their common use ; and there 
was not the least doubt, but that whensoever His Majesty 
shoidd think fit to require that treasure, it would all be sent 
to h im . Of this the kmg had long ihought, and when he was 
at Nottingham, in that melanchohque season, two gentlemen 
were dispatched away to Oxford and-to Cambridge (two to 
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each), -with letters to the several vice-chancellors, that they 
should move the heads and principals of the several colleges 
and halls, that they would send their plate to the king; pri-O-ate 
advertisements being first sent to some confident persons to 
prepare and dispose those, without whose consent the service 
would not be performed. 

This whole afiair was transacted v^th so great secrecy and 
discretion, that the messengers returned from the two uni¬ 
versities in as short a time as such a journey could well be made; 
and brought with them all, or very near all, their plate, and 
a considerable sum of money, which was sent as a present 
to His Majesty from several of the heads of colleges out of 
their own particular stores ; some scholars coming with it, and 
helping to procure horses and carts for the service ; all which 
came safe to Nottingham, at the time when there appeared 
no more expectation of a treaty, and contributed much to 
raising the dejected spirits of the place.* 

Exercise IV 

CHARLES II AND THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 

The little man, precise in court etiquette, yet impatient of 
the king's delaying to attend to him, stood in the midst of the 
floor, most valorously pawing and prancing, like a Scots pony 
assuming the airs of a warhorse, waving meanwhile his little 
hat with the tarnished feather, and bowing from time to time, 
as if impatient to be heard. 

' Speak on, then, my friend,' said Charles ; * if thou hast 
some poetical address penned for thee, out with it that thou 
mayest have time to repose these flourishing little limbs of 
thine.’ 

^ No poetical speech have I, most mighty sovereign,’ answered 
the dwarf ; * but, in plain and most loyal prose, I do accuse, 
before this company, the once noble Duke of Buckingham of 
high treason.’ 

’ Well spoken, and manfully—Get on, man,' said the king, 
who never doubted that this was the introduction to something 
burlesque or witty, not conceiving that the charge was made 
in solemn earnest. 

A great laugh took place among such courtiers as heard, 
and among many who did not hear, what was uttered by the 
dwarf ; the former entertained by the extravagant emphasis 
and gesticulation of the little ch am pion, and the olhers laughing 

‘ See hatroducUon, Rules VI (/y and VII. 
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not the less loud that they laughed for example’s sake, and 
upon trust. 

* What matter is there for all this mirth ? ’ said he, very 
indignantly—Is it fit subject for laughing, that I, Geoffrey 
Hudson, Knight, do, before king and nobles, impeach George 
ViUiers, Duke of Buckingham, of high treason ? ’ 

* No subject of mirth, certainly,’ said Charles, composing 

his features ; ' but great matter of wonder.—Come, cease 

this mouthing, and prancing, and mummery.—If there be 
a jest, come out with it, man ; and if not, even get thee to the 
beaufet, and drink a cup of wine to refresh thee.' 

' I tell you, my liege,' said Hudson, impatiently, yet in 
a whisper, intended only to be audible by the king, ' that if 

g ou spend over much time in trifling, you will be convinced 
y dire experience of Buckingham's treason. I tell you— 

I asseverate to your Majesty—^two hundred armed fanatics 
will be here within the hour, to surprise the guards.' 

Exercise V 
LOUIS XIV" 

And now the time for action had arrived. On the i8th of 
May Lewis left Versailles : early in June he was under the 
walls of Namur. The princesses, who had accompanied him, 
h^d their court withm the fortress. He took under his 
immediate command the army of Bouflfiers, which was en.- 
camped at Gembloux, Little more than a mile off lay the 
army of Luxemburg. The force collected in that neighbour¬ 
hood under the Frendh lilies did not amount to less than 
a hundred and twenty thousand men. Lewis had flattered 
himself that he should be able to repeat in 1693 the stratagem 
by which Mons had been taken in 1691 and Namur in 1692 ; 
and he had determined that either Liege or Brussels should 
be his prey. But William had this year been able to assemble 
in good time a force, inferior indeed to that which was opposed 
to him, but still formidable. With this force he took his post 
near Louvain, on the road between the two threatened cities, 
and watched every movement of the enemy. 

Lewis was disappointed. He found that it would not be. 
possible for him to gratify his vanity so safely and so easily 
as in the two preceding years, to sit down before a great town, 
to enter the gates in triumph, and to receive the keys, without 
exposing h ims elf to any risk greater than that of a staghuut 
at Fontainebleau, Before he could lay siege either to Liege 

" See Introduction, Rule VIII. 
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or to Brussels he must fight and win a battle. The chances 
were indeed greatly in his favour : for his army was more 
numerous, better officered and better disciplined than that 
of the allies. Luxemburg strongly advised him to march 
against William. The aristocracy of France anticipated with 
intrepid gaiety a bloody but a glorious day, followed by a large 
distribution of the crosses of the new order. William himself 
was perfectiLy aware of his danger, and prepared to meet it 
with calm but mournful fortitude. Just at this conjuncture 
Lewis announced his intention to return instantly to Versailles, 
and to send the Dauphin and Boufflers, with part of the army 
which was assembled near Namur, to join Marshal Lorges, who 
commanded in the Palatinate. Luxemburg was thunder¬ 
struck. He expostulated boldly and earnest^. Never, he 
said, was such an opportunity thrown away. If His Majesty 
would march against the Prince of Orange, victory was almost 
certain. Could any advantage which it was possible to obtain 
on the Rhine be set against the advantage of a victory gained 
in the heart of Brabant over the principal army and the prin¬ 
cipal captain of the coalition ? The marshal reasoned : he 
implored : he went on his knees ; but in vain ,* and he quitted 
the royal presence in the deepest dejection. Lewis left the 
camp a week after he had joined it, and never afterwards made 
war in person. 

The astonishment was great throughout his army. All the 
awe which he inspired could not prevent his old generals from 
grumbling and looking sullen, his young nobles from venting 
their spleen, sometimes in curses and sometimes in sarcasms, 
and even his common soldiers from holding irreverent language 
round their watchfires. His enemies rejoiced with vindictive 
and insulting joy. Was it not strange, they asked, that this 
great prince should have gone in state to the theatre of war, 
and then in a week have gone in the same state back again ? 
Was it necessary that all that vast retinue, princesses, dames 
of honour and tirewomen, equerries and gentlemen of the 
bedchamber, cooks, confectioners and musicians, long trains 
of wagons, droves of led horses and sumpter mules, piles of 
plate, bales of tapestry, should travel four hundred miles 
merely in order that the Most Christie King might look at 
his soldiers and then return ? The ignominious truth was too 
evident to be concealed. He had gone to the Netherlands 
in the hope that he might again be able to snatch some militaiy 
glory without any hazard to his person, and had hastened 
back rather than expose himself to the ch a n ces of a pitched 
field. 
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Exercise VI 
WITCHCRAFT 

Extract from the Times of August 26, 1811 ^ 

Witchcraft !—^At the Bridgewater Assizes, Betty Town-End^ 
a very old ■woman, aged seventy-seven, who for many years 
past has been considered by the superstitious as a witch, was 
tried for ob'fcaiiiing money of a child under ■the follo’wing 
circumstances :—^The prosecutor, Jacob Poole, was a labouring 
man, residing in a hamlet of Taunton, in which parish the 
prisoner also resided, and had been in the habit of sending 
his daughter, aged about thirteen, wi-th apples in a basket to 
market. About -the 24th of January last, -the old woman met 
the little girl, stopped her, and asked to see what she had in 
her basket; which having examined she said to her, * Hast 
got any money ? ' The child said she had none. * Then get 
some for me,* said “the old woman, * and bring it to me at the 
Cas-fcle-door (a ■tavern in Taunton) or I will k ill -thee 1 * The 
child, terrified at such a -threat irom a -witch, procured -two 
shillings, and carried it to her ; when -the old woman said, 

‘ *Tis a good -turn thou hast got it, or else I would have made 
thee ^e by inches.' This was repeated seven -times -within 
five mouths, when Poole, -the fa-ther, going to -the shop of 
Mr. Bruford, a druggist in Taunton, to pay a li-ttle bill which 
he owed for medicine, found no less -than seven different 
charges against him for money lent; and on inquiry found 
that different small sums of -two shillings, half a crown, five 
shillings, &c., had been borrowed by -the li-ttle girl in her father's 
name, for -the purpose, as she said, of going to market, hut 
carried as a peace-offering to -the old woman. The whole was 
now discovered; and Poole’s wife and another woman took 
the girl -wi-th -them to -the prisoner's house, and interrogated 
her as to -the facts. She admi-tted a knowledge of -the girl, 
but on being reprehended for her conduct, raved and swore 
■that if -they dared to accuse her, she would make -them ' die 
by inches *. * Ro,* said Mrs. Poole, who appears to have -thought 
■that ^e knew much better how to deal -wi-th a -witch than her 
daupfhter, ' -that -thee shalt not—I’ll hinder -that,* and, -taking 
a pin frorn her clothes, scratched -the -witch from her elbow 
■to her wrist, in -three places, to draw her blood, a process 
beheyed to be of unfailing ef&cacy as an an-tidote to witchcraft. 
The id^ of t his wicked woman’s power has had such an effect 

Sec Introduction, Rule VII. 
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on the mind of the poor little girl, that she is now reduced 
to such a state of debility, that she is scarcely able to take any 
sustenance. The Jury found the prisoner guilty; and the 
Judge observed, that only her esctreme old age prevented him. 
from pronouncing on her the severest sentence the law would 
allow; she was sentenced to pay a fine of one shilling, and 
to be kept to hard labour in the House of Correction for six 
calendar months. 


Exercise VII ^ 

THE DUKE OF MONTFORT AND THE CONSTABLE 
OF CLISSON 2 

The Duke of Montfort in his hatred of the Constable de 
Clisson did not hesitate at treacheiy. Having received an 
invitation from Clisson to dine with him at Vannes, he excused 
himself on account of his rheumatism, but promised to come 
in at dessert. Having done so, he proposed that the party 
should adjourn to visit his new castle. Several of them, 
including Laval, Beaumanoir, and the constable himself, 
accepted the invitation. On their arrival the duke complained 
of fati^e, and suggested that Laval and the others should stay 
with him, while the constable, whose opinion he said he wished 
to have on the fortifications, inspected the keep. When Clisson 
arrived at the first flight he was seized by a party of soldiers, 
who closed the doors, threw him into irons and dragged him 
down to the vaulte. Meanwhile the wild and guilty air of 
the duke alarmed Laval, and hearing the bang of the heavy 
door, he insisted on knowing what was the matter. Beaumanoir 
also came hurrying up, and demanded what had become of 
the constable. 

* Beaumanoir,' said the duke, ' do you wish to be as your 
master is ?•' 

* Yes, my lord.' 

* Then away with you,' said the duke, ' you shall fare neither 
better, nor worse than he.' And he caused Beaumanoir to be 
dragged away to the same dungeon, and ironed like Clisson. 

I^val and the others retired in burning indignation. The 
duke presently sent for a confidential knight, fezvalen, and 
bade him that very ni^t tie Clisson up in a sack and throw 
him into the river. Bazvalen remonstrated, but in vain. 
Just as he went sadly away, Laval came with a message from 

^ See Introduction, Rule VII. 

■ Set as an exercise in Reproduction by the Oxford and Cambridge School 
Examination Board, Jiily 1909. 
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the barons, ofEering a high ransom for Clisson^s release. The 
duke made no decisive answer, hut sent Laval away with the 
words ‘ Night brings counselAs the night went on, he began 
to realize his error. His servants heard him weeping through 
the early morning, and as soon as the castle was astir he called 
for Bazvalen. With a shadow of hope he asked if his orders 
had been fulfilled. 

' Yes, my lord,' said Bazvalen. ' As soon as the first stroke 
of twelve, my men put the Lord Constable in a sack, held bint 
down in the water, and then lest the body should be found, 
I had it buried in the garden.* 

Montfort broke out into loud lamentations. ‘ Why did I not 
listen to you ? * he cried. ‘ Oh I were I but the poorest gentle¬ 
man in my duchy, and in safety.* He spent the day weeping 
and praying, and refused to admit Laval, who besieged the 
doors. In "the evening, when Bazvalen thought his master 
had undergone a sufficient lesson, he desired to be readmitted 
to hift presence, and informed him that there was a remedy 
for his trouble. 

' No remedy for death,’ sighed the unhappy murderer 

* My lord,’ said Bazvalen, ^the man whose death you mourn 
is alive and well, eating and drinking heartily, and in great 
haste to be elsewhere.’ 

The duke fell into transports of j oy, and rewarded Bazvalen 
for his wise disobedience with 10,000 golden crowns. 


Exercise VIII 
SIEGE OF SYRACUSE 

Nikias foresaw too well that he would have more to answer 
for at Athens than the simple fact of sanctioning retreat under 
existing circumstances. He could not but remember the pride 
and sanguine hopes under which he had origjinally conducted 
the expedition out of Peiraeus, contrasted with the miserable 
sequ^ and ignominious dose—even if the account had been 
now dosed, without worse. He could not but be consdous, 
more or less, how much of all this was owing to his owe 
misjudgement; and under such impressions, the idea of meet¬ 
ing die free criticisms and scrutiny of his fellow citizens (even 
putting aside the chance of judicial trial) must have been 
insupportably hu mili ating. To Nikias —a perfectly brave man, 
and suffering withal under an incurable disease—^hfe at Athens 
had neither charm nor honour left. Hence, as much as from 
any other reason, he was induced to withhold the order for 
departure; clinging to the hope that some unforeseen boon 
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of fortune might yet turn up—and yielding to the idlest 
delusions from correspondents in the interior of Syracuse. 

Nearly a month after the night-battle on Epipolae, Gylippus 
and Sikanus bolh returned to Syracuse. The latter had been 
unsuccessful at Agrigentum, where the philo-Syracusan party 
had been sent into banishment before his arrival; but Gylippus 
brought with htm a considerable force of Sicilian Greeks, 
together with those Peloponnesian hophtes who had started 
from Cape Taenarus in the early spring, and who had made 
their way from K3nr6n6 first along the coast of Africa, and then 
across to Selinus. Such increase of strength immediately 
determined the Syracusans to resume the aggressive, both by 
land and by sea. In the Athenians, as they saw the new allies 
marching in over Epipolae, it produced a deeper despondency, 
combined with bitter regret that they had not adopted the 
proposition of departing immediately after the battle of 
Epipolae, when Demosthenes first proposed it. The late 
interval of lingering hopeless inaction wifh continued sickness, 
had further weakened their strength, and Demosthends now 
again pressed the resolution for immediate departure. What¬ 
ever fancies Nikias may have indulged about Syracusan 
embarrassments, were dissipated by the arrival of Gylippus ; 
nor did he venture to persist in his former peremptory opposi¬ 
tion—^though even now he seems to have assented against 
his own conviction. He however insisted, with good reason, 
that no formal or public vote should be taken on the occasion— 
but that the order should be circulated through the camp, 
as privately as possible, to be ready for departure at a given 
signal. 

This plan was proceeding successfully : the ships were made 
ready—^much of the property of the army had already been 
conveyed aboard without awakening the suspicion of the 
enemy—^the signal would have been hoisted on the ensuing 
mormng—^and wdthin a few hours, this fated armament would 
have found itself clear of the harbour, with comparatively 
s mal l loss—when the Gods themselves (I speak in the lan^age 
and feelings of the Athenian camp) interfered to forbid its 
departure. On the very night before (the 27th August, 
413 B.c.) —^which was full moon—^the moon was eclipsed. 
Such a portent, impressive to the Athenians at all times, was 
doubly so under their present despondency, and many of them 
construed it as a divine prohibition against departure until 
a certain time shonld have elapsed, with expiatory ceremoui^ 
to take oft the effect. They made known their wish for post¬ 
ponement to Nikias and his colleagues ; but their interference 
was superfiuous, for Nikias himself was more ^deeply affected 
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than any one else. He consulted the prophets, who declared 
that the army ought not to decamp until thrice nine days, 
a full circle of the moon, should have passed over. And 
Nikias took upon himself to announce, that until after the 
interval indicated by them, he would not permit even any 
discussion or proposition on the subject. 


Exercise IX 

KING ARTHUR’S HEATH » 

On Trinitye Mondaye in the mome. 

This sore battayle was doom'd to bee ; 

Where manye a knighte cry’d, * Well-awaye 1 ' 
Alacke, it was the more pittie. 

Ere the first crowinge of the cocke. 

When as the kinge in his bed laye. 

He thoughte sir Gawaine to him came,* 

And there to him these wordes did saye. 

• Nowe, as you are mine unkle deare. 

And as you prize your life, this daye 

O meet not with your foe in fighte ; 

Putt o£E the battayle, if yee maye. 

For sir Launcelot is nowe in Fraunce, 

And with him many an hardye knighte: 

Who will within this moneth be backe. 

And will assiste yee in the fighte.' 

The kinge then call'd his nobles all. 

Before the breakinge of the daye ; 

And tolde them how sir Gawaine came, 

And there to him these wordes did saye. 

His nobles all this counsayle gave. 

That earlye in the morning, hee 

Shold send awaye an herauld at armes. 

To aske a parley faire and free. 

Then twelve good knightes king Arthur chose. 

The best of all that with him were : 

To parley with the foe in field. 

And make with him agreement faire. 

' See Introduction, Rules VI </:), VII, and IX- 

• Sir Gawaine had been killed at Arthur's landing on his return from 
abroad. 
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Tlie king lie cliarged all liis tLOste, 

In readinesse ±h.ere for to t>ee : 

Rut noe man sliolde noe weapon sturre, 

Unlesse a sword drawne they sliold see. 

And Mordred on th.e other parte. 

Twelve of his knights did likewise hringe ; 

The heste of all his companye. 

To hold the parley with the kinge. 

Sir Mordred also charged his hoste. 

In readinesse there for to bee ; 

Rut noe man sholde no weapon sturre. 

Rut if a sworde drawne they shold see. 

For he durste not his unkle truste, 

ISTor he his nephewe, sothe to tell : 

Ala eke I it was a woefulle case. 

As ere in Christentye befelle. 

Rut when they were together mette. 

And both to faire accordance broughte ; 

And a month’s league betweene them sette. 

Ref ore the battayle sholde be foughte ; 

An addere crept forth of a bushe, 

Stunge one o’ th’ king’s knightes on the knee : 

Alacke 1 it was a woefulle chance. 

As ever was in Christentie. 

When the knighte found him wounded sore. 

And sawe the wild-worme hanginge there ; 

His sworde he from his scabberde drewe ; 

A piteous case as ye shall heare. 

For when the two hostes sawe the sworde. 

They joyned battayle instantlye ; 

Till of soe manye noble knightes. 

On one side there were left but three. 

For all were slain that durst abide. 

And but some fewe that fled awaye : 

Ay mee 1 it was a bloodye fields. 

As ere was foughte on summer’s daye. 

Upon king Arthur’s own partyd,. 

Onlye himselfe escaped there. 

And Lukyn duke of Gloster free. 

And the king’s butler Bedevere. 
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And wlien the Isdng beheld his knightes. 

All dead and scattered on the molde ; 

The teares fast trickled downe his face ; 

That manlye face in fight so bolde. 

* Nowe reste yee all, brave knights/ he said, 

‘ See true and faithful to your trust; 

And must yee then, ye valiant hearts, 

Re lefte to moulder into dust 1 

Most loyal have yee been to mee. 

Most true and faithful unto deathe : 

And, oh 1 to rayse yee up againe. 

How freelye could I yield my breathe 1 

But see the traitor's yet alive, 

Lo, where hee stalkes among the deade 1 
Nowe bitterlye he shall abye : 

And vengeance fall upon his head.' 

‘ O staye, my liege,' then sayd the duke ; 

' O stay for love and chantie ; 

Remember what the vision spake. 

Nor meete your foe, if it may bee.' 

• O, staye mee not, thou worthye wight. 
T his debt my loyal knights I owe : 

Betide me life, betide me death, 

I will avenge them of their foe.' 

Then straite he grasp'd his trustye speare. 
And on his horse then mounted hee : 

As his butler holpe him to his horse. 

His bowels gushed to his knee. 

• Alas I ' then sayd the noble king, 

‘ That I should live this sight to see t 
To see this good knight here be slaine. 

All for his love in helping mee 1 ' 

He put his speare into his reste. 

And to sir JMordred loud gan crye ; 

* Nowe sette thyself upon thy guarde, 

Eor, traitor, nowe thy death is nye.* 

Sir Mordred lifted up his sworde. 

And fierce to meet the king ran hee : 
The king his speare he through him thrust 
A fathom thorow hia bodie.^ 
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When Mordred felt the stroke of death. 

And found that he was wounded soe ; 

He thruste himselfe upon the speare. 

And strucke the king a deadly e bio we. 

Then grimmlye dyed sir Mordered, 

Presentlye upon that tree : 

And bloody streames ranne from the kinge 
Ere to the duke returned hee. 

Sir Lukyn then he thus bespake. 

' Sir knighte, thou hast beene faithfuUe tryde, 

Nowe take my sword Excalibar, 

That hangs so freelye by my syde : 

O take my sword Excalibar, 

And there into the river throwe ^ 

For here, henceforth, benethe this tree. 

All use of weapons I foregoe. 

And fare thee well, thou trustye sword, 

A better neer had valiant knighte, 

With thee full ofte, and manye a daye. 

Have I withstood my foe in fighte. 

With this good fauchion in my hande. 

Oft have I reapd the bloodye feelde : 

But nowe the fatalle houre is come. 

That never more I may thee weelde.' 

The duke to the river side he went. 

And there his owne sword in threwe he : 

Hut he kept back Excalibar, 

He kept it back in privitie. 

For all of coleyne was the blade ; 

And all the hilte of precious stone : 

' And ever alacke I ' then sayd the knighte, 

‘ Must such a sword awaye be throwne ? * 

Then backe he came unto the kinge. 

Who sayd, ‘ Sir Luk3m, what did yee see ? ' 

' Nothing, my liege, save that the winde 
Blewe oer the waters faire and free,' 

' O goe againe,' then said the kinge» 

* O good sir Lukyn, goe againe * 

Into the rivere throwe my swcartdU 

Nor keepe me lingering here hr psdne»* 

Q 


1451 
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The duke then to the river went. 

And the kings scabberd in threwe hee ; 

But hee kept backe Excalibar, 

And hid it undemethe a tree. 

Then backe he came to tell the kinge, 

'S^o sayde, * Sir Lukyn sawe ye oughte ? ' 

• Nothinge, my liege, save that the winde 

Nowe with the angrye waters fought/ 

* O Lukyn, Lukyn/ said the kinge, 

' Twice haste thou dealt deceytfullye : 
Alacke, whom may wee ever truste. 

When suche a Imighte soe false can bee ? 

Saye, wouldst thou have thy master dead. 
All for a sword, that wins thine eye ? 
Nowe goe againe, and thro we it in. 

Or here the one of us shall dye/ 

The duke, aU shent with this rebuke. 

No aunswere made unto the kinge; 

But to the rivere tooke the sworde. 

And threwe it far as he coulde flinge. 

A hande and an arme did meete the sworde. 
And fllourishd three times in the air ; 

Then sunke benethe the renninge streme. 
And of the duke was seene noe mair. 

All sore astonied stood the duke ; 

He stood as still, as still mote bee: 

Then hastend backe to telle the kinge ; 

But he was gone from under the tree. 

But to what place he cold not tell. 

For never after hee did him spye : 

But hee sawe a barge goe from the land. 
And hee heard ladyes howle and crye. 

And whether the kinge were there, or not, 
Hee never knewe, nor ever colde : 

For from that sad and direfulle daye, 

Hae never more was seene on molde. 
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Hxbrcisb X 

MR. BOYD ALEXANDER'S DEATH 


Extract from the Morning Post 

Accompanied by M. Jose Lopes, his confidential Portuguese 
attendant, Mr. Bc^d Alexander, after making Zoological 
collections in the Portuguese islands on the west coast of 
Africa, proceeded to Maifoni with the intention of crossing the 
Continent to Khartum. Some time was spent at Maifoni in 
preparing for the journey, and when it finally started the 
expedition was well equipped. A journey of 1,500 miles 
through a desert-like counts, inhabited by tribes of Arabs, 
brought the explorer to the S^rench post at Fort Lumi. * Mr. 
Boyd Alexander/ said M. Jose Lopes, in relating the tragic 
ending of the expedition, * was welcomed by the French 
Commandant, who, however, explained that the Tama district, 
through which our road lay, was in a very unsettled condition, 
and the natives were hostile. He therefore firmly forbade our 
further progress. Tama is British territory, but under the 
domination of the Sultan of Alfasha. The unrest in that area 
originated a month before we arrived. The local chiefs had 
made an organized attempt on the French posts, acting on 
the unfounded fear that their country was threatened with 
invasion. 


' Feeling was undoubtedly .very bitter, for wMle we were 
waiting at the French post a force of the natives entered the 
Aboisha district and raided several villages. The French 
Commandant requested Mr. Alexander, as an Englishman of 
position, to visit the raided villg^es and send a report of the 
result of his investigations to the British authorities at Maifoni. 
Mr. Alexander agreed, and the French Commandant supplied 
him with a force consisting of a chief and fifteen horsemen. 
When a few miles out we discovered that we were only 29 mil^s 
distant from the canital of Tama. Mr. Alexander urged 


distant from the capital of Tama. Mr. Alexander urged 
the chief and his soldiers to accompany him that far. He 
undeterred by the warnings of the French 
and was under the impression that since they 
English leadership no harm would come to t|tee 
chief, however, refused to go on, as he had 
tions to do so from the French 
returned to the fort. I strongly 
to proceed, pointing out the 
a foreboding that some disaster 
• On the morning of April a Bit* 
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said that he was determined to push on. After a long and 
weary day we reached a small village three-quarters of a mile 
from the capital of Tama. We arrived at about 6.30 in the 
evening. It was very dark, and we were unable to carry out 
our wish to visit the capital and see the chief. Mr. Alexander 
then sent a headman, stating that we had arrived, that we 
were English, that we had no soldiers and no arms, and tlit 
all we wanted to do was to pass through Alfasha on our way 
to Khartum. This message was evidently safely delivered. 
A short time afterwards a headman, accompanied by native 
soldiers, came from the capital to welcome us. The headman 
said that if we were English all would be well, for Englishmen 
were their friends. He asked us to go with him back to tte 
Sultan, but, as we had unloaded our camels and formed a camp 
under the trees and were very weary, Mr. Alexander said he 
would put ofi the visit until *me following day. Later, about 
8.30 in the evening, the same party returned and said that the 
chief wished us to go back with them that night. Mr, .Mex- 
ander thanked the native headman, but kept to his refusal. 
The natives then left, but again returned late at night. I was 
then sitting on my bed and Mr. Alexander was in ms chair. 

' I was talking with the chief in Arabic, when suddenly four 
men seized me by the arms and forced me away. I protested 
that we were English, and friends. The^r said : " The Sultan 
wants you to-night," I said : " All right. We will go.” 

But in the meantime other men had seized Mr. Alexander. 
He freed his right arm, and in the struggle struck one of the 
native soldiers. Then another of the soldiers fired a gun at 
close quarters, and shot him, dead. The servants as they ran 
away shouted: "The master-is shot." From what I learned 
afterwards the men came to take us prisoners with the idea 
that we were French. They did not mean to kill Mr. Alexander, 
It was just bad luck.* 


Exercise XI 

SELF-STYLED JARANESE SOCIALISTS 
Extract from the Oriental Economic Review 

Commenting last year (1909) on the recent activities of the 
self-styled socialists of Japan, the Tokyo Asahi, an influential 
newspaper, declared that they were in reality anarchists. If 
said : * Anarchism has entered Japan just as once the plague 
did, and we must treat the one disease as we did the other. It 
unfortunately seems to be a fact that at least a portion of the 
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SELF-STYLED JAPANESE SOCIALISTS 

Japanese socialists have become affected, judging from the 
nature of the direct action they propose, by anarchistic beliefs 
and doctrines, included in which is a repudiation of all the 
machiuery of government. The anarchists of the Occidental 
countries have declared that ‘'the best government is the 
worst and for the [purposes of their propaganda have, within 
recent years, assassinated several monarchs and rulers of 
countries. Their victims have included President Carnot of 
France (1894), Empress Elizabeth of Austria (1898), King 
Humbert of Italy (1900), and President McKinley of the 
United States (1901). 

* It seems evident from the Supreme Court's decision in the 
preliminary examination of certain Japanese anarchists that 
they had aimed at the Crown, and fortunate indeed is it for 
our country that the plans and plots of these madmen were 
discovered in time to prevent their consummation. European 
countries place the anarchists in the category of public enemies, 
and for ttie past twenty years or more, have sought their 
destruction with every means in their power. So, too, have 
they sought just as vigorously to stamp out the abhorrent 
doctrine of the anarchist by the severest and most drastic 
punishments, when an individual has been apprehended, with 
the result that there has been no direct action of anarchistic 
initiative during the past eight or nine years. 

' The recent startling discovery of plotters in Japan, who 
under the cloak of socialism are still evidently anarchists, is 
thus an evidence of the length of time required for the spread 
of this pestilence from the Western countries to those of 
the East. 

' Small, indeed, in the entire civilized world, is the member¬ 
ship of this diabolical society, for its theories are unappealing 
to the sensible human animal. It was, for example, found in 
the unravelling of the plot which led to the assassination of 
Alexander II of Russia in 1887, that the actual conspirators 
numbered not more than eighteen, though a far greater 
number of nihilists were for governmental reasons exiled. Aiter 
the Carnot assassination, there were bomb outrages nearly 
everjr night in Paris, but after a few persons had beeu 
and imprisoned, the reign of terror came to a 
complete end. It may be frankly doubted if at thfe 
were ten anarchists in all France. 3 ^ - ^ 

* We can but sincerely hope that thiSF 
find the soil of our land unsuited to its 
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Exercise XII 

MR. WICKHAM^S DISAPPOINTMENT 

' Oh no—^it is not for me to be driven away by Mr. Darcy,’ 
said Mr. Wickham. * If he wishes to avoid seeing me, he must go. 
We are not on friendly terms, and it always gives me pain to 
meet him, but I have no reason for avoiding him but what I might 
proclaim to aU the world—a sense of very great ill usage, and 
most painful regrets at his being what he is. His father. 
Miss Bennet, the late Mr. Darcy, was one of the best men that 
ever breathed, and the truest friend I ever had ; and I can 
never be in company with this Mr. Darcy without being 
grieved to the soul by a thousand tender recollections. His 
behaviour to myself has been scandalous ; but I verily believe 
I could forgive him anything and eve^tliing, rather than his 
disappointing the hopes and disgracing the memory of his 
father.* 

' The late Mr. Darcy,* continued Mr. Wickham, " bequeathed 
me the next presentation of the best living in his gift. He was* 
my godfather, and excessively attached to me. I cannot do 
justice to his kindness. He meant to provide for me amply, 
and thought he had done it; but when the living fell, it was 
given elsewhere.* 

* Good heavens \ * cried Elizabeth ; ‘ but how could that be ? 
How could his will be disregarded ? Why did not you seek 
legal redress ? * 

' There was just such an informality in the terms of the 
bequest as to give me no hoj)e from law. A man of honour 
could not have doubted the intention, but Mr. Darcy chose 
to doubt it—or to treat it as a merely conditional recommenda¬ 
tion, and to assert that I had forfeited all claim to it by 
extravagance, imprudence, in short, anything or nothing. 
Certain it is that the living became vacant two years ago, 
exactly as I was of an age to hold it, and that it was given 
to another man; and no less certain is it, that I cannot accuse 
myself of having really done anything to deserve to lose it. 
I have a warm, unguarded temper, and I may perhaps have 
sometimes spoken my opinion of him, and to him, too freely; 
I can recall nothing worse. But the fact is, that we are very 
different sort of men, and that he hates me.* 

* This is quite shocking 1 He deserves to be publicly 
disgraced.' 

* Some time or other he will be—^but it shall not be by me, 
TiU I can forget his father, I can never defy or expose Him.* 
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Elizabeth honoured him for such feelings, and thought him 
handsomer than ever as he expressed them. 

* But what,' said she, after a pause, * can have been his 
motive ? what can have induced him to behave so cruelly ? ' 

" A thorough, determined dislike of me—a dislike which 
I cannot but attribute in some measure to jealousy. Had the 
late Mr. Darcy liked me less, his son might have borne with 
me better; but his father's uncommon attachment to me 
irritated him, I believe, very early in life. He had not a temper 
to bear the sort of competition in which we stood—^the sort of 
preference which was often given me.' 

Elizabeth was again deep in thought, and after a time 
exclaimed, ' To treat in such a manner the godson, the friend, 
the favourite of his father 1 ’ She could have added, ' A young 
man, too, like you, whose very countenance may vouch for 
your being amiable.' But she contented herself with—‘ And 
one, too, who had probably been his own companion from 
childhood, connected together, as I think you said, in the 
closest manner.' 

' We were born in the same parish, within the same park; 
the greatest part of our youth was passed together: inmates 
of the same house, sharing the same amusements, objects of 
the same parental care. My father began life in the profession 
which your unde, Mr. Philips, appears to do so much credit to ; 
but he gave up ever3rthing to be of use to the late Mr. Darcy, 
and devoted all his time to the care of the Pemberley property. 
He was most highly esteemed by Mr. Darcy, a most intimate, 
confidential friend. Mr. Darcy often acknowledged himself to 
be under the greatest obligations to my father's active super¬ 
intendence ; and when, immediately before my father's death, 
Mr. Darcy gave him a voluntary promise of providing for me, 

I am convinced that he felt it to be as much a debt of gratitude 
to Am as of afiection to myself.’ 
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Exercise I 

CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING THE 
INSURRECTIONARY MOVEMENT IN CHINA 

Favier to M, Pichon}- 

Apostolic Mission of Peking and North Chih-U, 

M. le Mnistre, Peking, May 19, 1900. 

The situation 1)6000168 daily more and more serious and 
threatening. In the Prefecture of Paoting-fu more than 
seventy Clmstians have been massacred, three other neophytes 
have been cut to pieces. Several villages have been looted 
and burnt, a great number of others have been completely 
deserted. Over 2,000 Christians are fugitives, being without 
food, clothes, or shelter ; in Peking alone about 400 refugees 
—men, women, and children—^have already been ^ven shelter 
by us and the Sisters of Charity ; in another week's time we 
shall probably have several thousands to look after ; we shall 
be obliged to disband the schools, colleges, and all the hospitals, 
to make room for these unfortunate people. On the east 
pillage and incendiarism are imminent; we receive more and 
more alarming news evety hour. Peking is surrounded on aU 
sides; the Boxers are daily approaching the capital, being only 
delayed by their measures for exterminating all Christians. 

I beg you will be assured, M. le Ministre, that I am well 
informed and am making no statements at random. The 
religious persecution is only a blind, the main object is to 
exterminate the Europeans, and this object is clearly indicated 
and written on the Boxers' standards. 

Their accomplices in Peking are awaiting them ; they are 
to begin by an attack on the churches, and are finally to 
assault the Legations. For us, indeed, here at Pei-t'ang, the 
day of attack has actually been fixed ; the whole town knows 
it, everybody is talking about it, and the popular excitement 
clearly manifest. Last night, again, forty-three poor 
wome^ wi-^ their children, fl3dng from massacre, arrived at 
the Sisters' Home; over 500 people accompanied them, 

*■ French Ambassador at Pekin. 
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tusks. Experience had shown that the hunting of elephants 
and especi^y of young and female elephants, was carried oa 
by the natives for the flesh and not for the ivory. 

The Imperial Secretary of State agrees with the Governor 
that an effective means of preventing the extermination of 
elephants would be found if His Majesty's Government would, 
together with the two Colonies of North and South Nigeria’ 
join the Brussels Agreement of July 22, 1908, respecting the 
prohibition of the import and sale of firearms and ammunition 
to natives, and if they would, moreover, move the Spanish, 
French, and Belgian Governments to join in raising the 
minimum export weight of tusks. 

Sir E. Grey will be glad to learn in due course what reply 
Lord Crewe would wish to be returned to the German Govern¬ 
ment, apart from the fact, of which they are meanwhile being 
reminded, that Great Britain is actually a parly to the Agree¬ 
ment of July 22, 1908, 

1 am, &c., 

W. LANGLEY. 


Exercise III 

DISPATCH FROM THE BRITISH DELEGATE AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE AT ALGECIRAS 
TO THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 

Sir A. Nicolson to Sir Edward Grey.—{Received April 19.) 

Sir, Algeciras, April 7, 1906. 

In accordance with your instructious to bring before the 
Conference the question of limiting the importation into, and 
sale of alcoholic drinks in Morocco, it seemed to me that the 
best conrse to take would be for me to address a letter to the 
President of th-Q Conference on the subject. I have the honour 
to transmit a copy of the communication which. I made to the 
Duke of AlmodCvar. 

His Excellency read my letter at the sitting of the Con¬ 
ference on March 29, and I su^ested that the question should 
be referred to the Diplomatic Body at Tangier, who would be 
best able to deal with it. This proposal was unanimously 
adopted, and at the sugp^estiou of the Duke of Almoddvar it 
decided, in communicating the letter to the doyen of the 
Diplomatic Body, to add that the proposals contained in it 
and the views which were expressed, met with the entire 
concurrence of the Conference. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) A. NICOLSON. 
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Inclosure 

Sir A . Nicolson to President of Moroccan Conference* 

Mr. President, Algeciras, March 24, 1906. 

I liave the honour to request you to be good enough to 
bring before the Conference, when the question of the surtax 
is again discussed, a proposal, which I wish to submit to the 
favourable consideration of the honourable Deputies, respect¬ 
ing the trade in alcoholic drinks in Morocco, At the Brussels 
Conference, in i8go, certain measures restricting the trade in 
spirituous liquors were agreed upon and a zone was created, 
within the limits of which the entry of distilled drinks was 
prohibited. Morocco is undoubtedly outside the Hmits of this 
zone, and I do not wish to propose that the Regulations con¬ 
tained in the Act of the Brussefe Conference should be applied 
in their entirety. 

The consumption of alcoholic drinks is unfortunately some¬ 
what on the increase amongst the natives resident in the ports 
or their neighbourhood, contrary as it is to their religion and 
detrimental to their morality. 

It would be desirable if some measures could be taken to 
prevent or lessen the growth of this evil; and I should be 
glad if the honourable Delegates would be good enough to 
take into consideration a proposal to limit the introduction of 
distilled drinks to those destmed for the consumption of the 
extraneous population, and at the same time to request the 
Moorish Government to prohibit the manufacture of distilled 
drinks in Morocco. The Diplomatic Body at Tangier could, 
perhaps, deliberate on the best means of restricting the 
introduction into Morocco of alcoholic drinks. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) A, hriCOLSOIT. 


Exercise IV 

CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE POLITICAL 
CONDITION OF MALTA 

Sir, Valletta, April 13, 1904, 

We have, on the 6th instant, been informed by iheLie^rienant 
Governor that you have received our letter Fdbrua^ 25 
last, but it seems you have deemed it not worth while to 
reply to it. 

>Ve had indulged in the hope that yon would, ^without 
hesitation, apply to this Colony the governing principle laid 
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down by you in your famous speech at Leamington, namely 
to leave to this community the widest possible freedom to 
manage their own local affairs. 

Unfortunately, the policy of the Imperial Government which 
was enunciated by you to your constituents, that the Colonial 
IVIinister should ascertain and consult the wishes of the inhabi¬ 
tants of a Crown Colony, and allow them to administer their 
affairs in the manner they would choose has, with regard to 
Malta, been set aside. 

Sir, you must be well aware that the present constitution 
is looked upon by the intelligent and independent class of 
these Islands as one of the narrowest and most oppressive 
oligarchies that ever mocked the form of free Government. 
Why, then, refuse to take any action concerning these Islands, 
in accordance with the sound constitutional principles that i 
should govern a Crown Colony as laid down by you ? 

Reason and experience amply prove that there is no people 
on the face of the globe that does not like the practical benefits 
of a good Government, and that does not gradually get well 
affected in proportion as these benefits become recognized. 

Reason and experience should also convince you that if 
there be one unwise error on the part of a Government it is 
that of inviting a prolonged contest between the Government 
and the Electorate. 

Backed by the general feeling of this community, we have, 
yesterday, been elected their Representatives.^ 

This is the sixth General Election since the abolition of the 
Constitution of 1887, and for the sixth time we have been 
returned imopposed. 

Yes, Sir, no candidate has been brought out against us. 
Most decidedly this manifestation of public feeling means that 
we have not forfeited the confidence of the people; that 
our conduct has their full approval; and that they are 
determined to use all constitutional means for the attain¬ 
ment of their rights and privileges of which they are unfairly 
deprived. 

Sir, you may rest assured they shall never cease to pursue 
the assertion of their claims, until they obtain a full recogni- 
tiou of their rights. The people are united because they are 
agmeved. 

The Maltese, in placing themselves spontaneously under the 
British protection, sealed not a compact of servitude, nor 
abjured the rights of citizens. 

We, therefore, once more call upon you to accede to tbe 
dengands constitutionally expressed by the Maltese people— 
^ On the Council of Government of Malta. 
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strictly their due, because strictly confined within the limits 
of equity—^and let it not be said that Malta is the only spot 
in ;&irope where representative institutions are a mockery 
and a delusion. 

We have, &c.. 

Dr. and. PULLICINO. 

P. SAMMUT. 

F. AZZOPARDI, P.L. 

AVV. BEN BONNICI. 

S. CACHIA ZAMMIT. 

F. WETTINGER. 

ALFONSO M. MICALLEF. 

AW. FORTUNATO MIZZI. 

The Right Honourable 

Alfred Lyttelton, M.P., 

His Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
&c., &c., &c., 

London. 


Exercise V 

CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING THE PREVENTION 
OF EPIDEMIC DISEASE 

Local Government Board, 

Whitehall, S.W., 

Sir, November lo, 1910.. 

I am directed by the Local Government Board to state that, 
in consequence of the occurrence of cases of plague in rats in 
certain parts of England, they have deemed it desirable to 
confer upon local authorities in England and Wales powers 
with regard to the destruction of rats, in districts where plague 
in rats is present or suspected or in which there is an unusual 
mortality among rats. 

The Board have accordingly, in pursuance of their powers 
for the prevention of epidemic diseases, issued an Order, copies 
of which are enclosed, authorizing the local authority to 
measures for the destruction of rats, and for preventing th^ 
entrance into buildings and other premises. 

The Board are glad to learn that in many localiti^ asctive 
steps are being taken by owners and occupiers for exter¬ 
mination of rats. They trust that these will not be- 

abated, and that all individuals will do their utmost to 
co-operate with and assist the local authorities in carryix^^ 
out the Regulations. 
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Th.e Order refers not only to th.e destruction of rats but to 
the prevention of their entrance into buildings and other 
premises. Inasmuch as the risk of infection from plague- 
stricken rats arises mainly through fleas, it is obviously to the 
interest of all persons to do what they can to prevent their 
entry into dwellings and to remove from the proximity of 
dwellings accumulations of material or rubbish which may 
harbour them. In this way, as well as by action by the local 
authority under the Regulations, much may be done to further 
the object in view. 

Copies of a Memorandum on Plague, which has been pre¬ 
pared by the Board's Medical Officer, will be forwarded in 
a day or two. 

The Order and this Circular will'be placed on sale, so that 
copies may shortly be obtained either directly or throu^ any 
bookseller from Messrs. Wyman & Sons, Limited, Fetter 
Lane, E.C. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

H. C. MONRO, 

Secretary. 

The Clerk to the Port Sanitary Authority, 
or 

The Town Clerk, 
or 

The Clerk to the Urban District Council, 
or 

the Rural District Council. 


Regtilaiions of the Local Government Board, dated November lo, 
1910, as to the Destruction of Rats, and for preventing theii 
Entrance into Buildings and other Premises. 

To the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the City of 
Loudon ;— 

To the Councils of the several Metropolitan Boroughs ;— 
To the Councils of the several Municipal Boroughs and 
other Urban Districts ;— 

To the Councils of the several Rural Districts ;— 

To the several Port Sanitary Authorities ;— 

And to all others whom it may concern. 

Whereas We, the Local Government Board, are empowered^ 
by the Public Health Act, 1875, as extended to London by thd 
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Public Health (London) Act, 1891, and as amended by the 
Public Health Act, 1896, jErom time to time to make, alter, 
and revoke such Regulations as to TJs may seem fit, with 
a view to the treatment of persons afiected with Cholera, or 
any other epidemic, endemic, or infectious disease, and pre¬ 
venting the spread of Cholera and such other diseases, as well 
on the seas, rivers, and waters of the United Kingdom, and 
on the high seas within three miles of the coasts thereof, as 
on land, and for guarding against the spread of disease ; 
and may provide for the enforcement and execution of such 
Regulations : 

Now therefore. We, the Local Government Board, do, by 
this Our Order, and in the exercise of the powers conferred 
on Us by the Public Health Act, 1875, the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891, and the Public Health Act, 1896, and 
every other power enabling Us in that behalf, make the follow¬ 
ing Regulations, and Declare that the said Regulations shall 
apply and have efiect throughout England and Wales, and 
shall be enforced and executed by the Authorities, Officers, 
and Servants herein-after mentioned :— 

Article I.—In this Order— 

The expression * Local Authority * means the Common 
Council of the City of London, the Council of each 
Metropolitan Borough, the Council of each Municipal 
Borou^ or other Urban District, the Council of each 
Rural District and each Port Sanitary Authority ; 

The expression * District * means the District of a Local 
Authority. 

Article II.—In any district in which a representation is 
made to the Local Authority that rats in liLe district are 
infected or threatened with Pla^e, or that there is an unusual 
mortality among rats in the District, the Local Authority 
shall report the matter to Us, and shall take measures (a) for 
the destruction of all rats in the district and (&) for preventing 
the entrance of rats into buildings and other premises in the 
district. 

Article III.—^For the puiposes of these Regulations tl^ 
Local Authority may appoint such addition^ 
servants as they may deem necessary, and may^^l^i^ 
such officers or servants any powers 

Article IV.—^The expenses incurred by ^ 

the execution of these Regulations 
case of a Local Authority which ia a 

the execution of the Public Health Aeti ^ 

part of their expenses in tho execution of that Act^ m 
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case of any other Local Authority as part of their general 
expenses in the execution of the Public Health Acts. 

Given under the Seal of Of&ce of the X-ocal Government 
Board, this Tenth day of November, in the year One 
thousand nine hundred and ten. 

JOHN BURNS. 

President. 


Exercise VI 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE FRENCH GOVERN¬ 
MENT IN 1885 RESPECTING THE TREATMENT OF 
RICE AS CONTRABAND. 

No. I 

M, Waddington to Earl Granville.—{Received February 20.) 
My Lord, London^ February 20, 1885. 

The conditions under which the war with China is being 
carried on at the present moment have determined the Govern¬ 
ment of the Republic to exercise the right which belongs to it, 
to consider henceforth and to treat rice as contraband of war. 
In consequence, I am charged to notify ojBBicially to yonr 
Lordship that orders have been given for the execution of 
this measure from February 26 by the commanders of the 
French naval forces. 

My Government, in making choice of the date specified, 
has wished to allow time to the neutral Powers to issue the 
necessary notifications to traders. 

Accept, &c. 

WADDINGTON. 


No. 2 

M. Waddington to Earl Granville.—{^Received February 24.) 
My Lord, London^ February 24, 1885. 

My Gk>vemment has recognized the possibility of admitting, 
in the interest of the commerce of neutrals, an aUeviatiou of 
the measure which I had the honour to notify to your Lordship 
on the 2oth instant. 

In consequence, I am charged to announce to the Govern¬ 
ment of Her Majesty the Queen that shipments of rice destined 
for Canton and the southern- Chinese ports will be allowed to 
pass freely from the 26th instant. Shipments of rice destined 
for Chinese ports north of Canton will alone be prohibited and 
treated as contraband of war. 

Accept, &c. 

WADDINGTON. 
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No. 3 

'Earl Granville to M, Waddington, 

M. TAmbassadeur, Foreign Office, February 27, 1885. 

i have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Excellency’s notes of the 20th and 24th instant, in the forraer 
of which you announce that, in view of the conditions under 
wMch war with China is now being carried on, it is the inten¬ 
tion of the Government of the French Republic to treat rice 
generally as contraband of war, and in the latter, that only 
those cargoes of rice which are destined for Chinese ports to 
the north of Canton will be so treated, but that those having 
destination for Canton and the southern Chinese ports will be 
allowed to pass freely. 

I regret to have to inform you, M. TAmbassadeur, that 
Her Majesty’s Government feel compelled to take exception 
to the proposed measure, as they cannot admit that consis¬ 
tently with the law and practice of nations, and with the 
rights of neutrals, provisions in general can be treated as 
contraband of war. Her Majesty's Government do not contest 
that under particular circumstances provisions may acquire 
that character, as, for instance, if they should be consigned 
direct to the fleet of a belligerent, or to a port where such 
fleet may be lying, and facts should exist raising the presump¬ 
tion that they were about to be employed in victualling the 
fleet of the enemy. In such case it is not denied that the 
belligerent would be entitled to seize the provisions as con¬ 
traband of war, on the ground that they would enable warlike 
operations to be carried on. 

But Her Majesty's Government cannot admit that if such 
provisions were consigned to the port of a belligerent (even 
though it should be a port of naval equipment), they could 
therefore be necessarily regarded as contraband of war. 

In the view of Her Majesty’s Government the test appears 
to be whether there are circumstances relative to any par¬ 
ticular cargo, or its destination, to displace the presumption 
that articles of this kind are intended for the ordinary use ^ 
Kfe, and to show, prima facie, at all events, that tn^ 
destined for military use. / t * 

No such qualification, however, is contained in 
ment made by your Excellency in respect ^ 
of the rice, or of the purposes Ito which ft inte^aed w 1?® 
applied. ' V , , . 

I have, therefore, the honour to state to yohr , 

that Her Majesty's Government cannot assent” to 
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of the Government of the French Republic to declare rice 
generally to be contraband of war, if carried to any port 
north of Canton. 

I beg leave to add that Her Majesty’s Government could 
not, under any circumstances, acquiesce in that portion of 
your Excellency’s note in which it is stated that the notifica¬ 
tion in question will take effect from the 26th instant, as 
many vessels laden with rice may have already commenced 
their voyages. 

I have, &c. 

GRANVILLE. 


Exercise VII ^ 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE FRENCH GOVERN¬ 
MENT IN r885 RESPECTING THE TREATMENT OF 
RICE AS CONTRABAND. 

No. 4 

M. Waddington. to Earl Granville,—{Received March ii.) 

My I-ord, Eondon, March 10, 1885. 

In your letter of the 27th ultimo you have been good enough 
to reply to the communication which I had the honour to 
address to you on the 20th of the same month, in order to 
notify to Her Majesty’s Government the intention of the 
Government of the Republic to treat rice henceforward as 
an article of contraband of war during their conflict with 
China. 

In tiiat reply your Excellency does not contest that besides 
articles which, by their essence, constitute contraband of war, 
there are others, such as commodities and provisions, which 
under exceptional circumstances may be brought into the 
same category, by reason of their destination, and of the use 
to which belligerents may put them. Nevertheless, your 
Excellency adds that such an extension of the term can only 
be admitted in exceptional cases determined by special 
circumstances, the nature of which you are good enough to 
indicate, and that it cannot be applied in a general manner. 

The doctrine which admits that besides contraband of war 
by nature there may also'be contraband of war by destina¬ 
tion has been long professed in England. Thus the Attorney- 
General, having occasion to speak on this subj ect in the House 
of Commons on March 30, 1854, after having recognized that 

‘ Continuation of Correspondence given in Exercise VI. 
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the definitioii of what articles axe contraband of war was one 
of the most difficult and complicated questions of international 
law, expressed himself as follows :— 

* Contraband of war may in general be classed as follows, 
in two categories : 

* I. Articles which, by their nature, are of direct use in 
war, such as arms and ammunition ; 

* 2. Articles which may be of indirect use in war, by per¬ 
mitting a continuance of hostilities, such as provisions.' 

Being forced, by pressing necessity, to aj)ply this doctrine, 
my Government had fully expected, in view of this juris¬ 
prudence, not to encounter any objection on the point of 
principle from Her Majesty’s Government. The only point on 
which any difference of opinion exists between our two Govern¬ 
ments is the definition of the circumstances which may permit 
rice to be classed amongst articles contraband of war. But even 
as regards this, we have reason to believe that no diverg¬ 
ence of views will arise between England and France. It 
appears, in fact, that hitherto English statesmen have them¬ 
selves abstained from categorically defining what circum¬ 
stances authorize belligerents to effect the seizure of merchandise 
which, under certain conditions, may become contraband of 
war, such especially as coal. They have admitted that the 

S rize court of the capturing country is alone competent to 
ecide what is and what is not contraband of war. 

Such especially has been the view taken by Mr. Gladstone 
in debate of the 22nd July, 1870, when he cited in support of 
his opinion an official letter of Lord Malmesbury dated the 
18th May, 1859, and which contains the following passage ;— 

' I should state that Her Majesty's proclamation does not 
specify—and could not, in fact, specify—^what articles are 
or are not contraband of war ; and that the passages relating 
to contraband of war are not intended to prevent the export 
of coal, nor of any other article, but simply to warn Her 
Majesty’s subjects that if they convey, for the use of either 
belligerent, articles which are held to be contraband of war, 
and if their property be seized by either belligerent. Her 
Majesty’s Government will not take upon itself to int<^rve^ 
on their behalf against a seizure of tms kind, or 
consequences. I should add that the prize court of 
which has made, the seizure is competent to 
In the House of Commons on August r, 

General, speaking on the same subjects ^ 

duties of neutrals were exactly 

* BDistoricus * which had been published in of 

preceding. 
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Now this letter, of which, the Attorney-General thus accepted 
the doctrine, contained the following declaration :— 

* It is not for a neutral State to define what is or what is 
not contraband of war. It appertains alone to the prize 
court of the belligerent which has effected the capture to tie 
cognizance of that question/ 

More recently, in the month of May, 1877, Mr. Burke stated 
the same theory by declaring that articles other than arms 
and ammunition ' which may in certain cases be employed in 
military operations have been considered as contraband of 
war, according to their destination and to other circumstances 
of which the prize court must judge.' 

The particular circumstances under which the hostilities 
against China are carried on have determined my Government 
to take the step with regard to which your Excellency has 
thought fit to formulate reserves. But the Queen's Govern¬ 
ment cannot be ignorant of these special circumstances of 
which the French authorities are the best judges, and with 
regard to which the French courts will have to give an authori¬ 
tative decision, should occasion arise. The importance of rice 
in the feeding of the Chinese population and army does not 
allow my Government to authorize its transport in the north 
of China without the risk of depriving themselves of one of 
the most powerful means of coercion they have at their 
disposal. 

Accept, &c., 

WADDINGTON. 


Exercise VIII 

REPORT OF THE WAR OFFICE COMMITTEE AP- 
POINTED TO DISCUSS CERTAIN MILITIA QUES¬ 
TIONS WITH REPRESENTATIVE OFFICERS OF 
MILITIA. 


To the Secretary of State for War. 

Sir, 

We have the honour to report that, in accordance with your 
wishes, we attended at the w'ar OfBLce on June 26 and 27, to 
fourteen representative Ofiicers of Militia who had been 
m vi^d by Major-General Maclidnnon to discuss, under your 
sastmctions, certain Militia questions. 

object wzLS to ascertain from them whether, in 
opimoi^ me Militia would be prepared to take a new 
fc^m of enlis tm^it, which would subject tbPiTn to service 
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si milar obligations, and that they should become in theory 
and in fact the third battalions of their affiliated territorii 
regiments. 

We regret to have to inform you that these suggestions did 
not meet with a very favourable response. 

A number of resolutions, amounting to eleven, appended 
herewith, and marked C,^ were agreed to by all the Militia 
Officers present, and they give a clear idea of some of the 
privileges to which Officers of Militia believe the Force to be 
entitled. We think it right to bring them to your notice as 
being the unanimous opinion of the Militia Officers, for your 
consideration in the event of it being found possible to impose 
upon the Militia the obligation of oversea service in time of 
war upon such conditions as the Army Council will accept. 

We have the honour to remain. 

Your obedient Servants, 

ESHER {iZhairman). 

G. F. ELLISON, Colonel. 

D. HAIG, Major-General. 

H. MACKINNON, Major-General. 

METHUEN, General. 

ROBERTS, Field-Marshal. 

STANLEY. 

F. STOPFORD, Major-General, 

LUCAS, Secretary. 

July, 1906. 


A.— {Resolution.) 

If the Militia are to be enlisted for service oversea, the 
Infantry should go on foreign service in their battalion units. 


B .—{Rider to A.) 

But should exceptional circumstances require it, drafts of 
not less than company units, under their own Officers, may 
be sent to join -the Regular battalions of their territorial 
regiment," 


* Not printed. 
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Exercise IX 

CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING THE INSURREC¬ 
TIONARY MOVEMENT IN CHINA 

No. I 

Consul Carles to the "Marquess of Salisbury.—{Received June 15.) 
(Telegraphic.) Tien'-tsin, June 15, 1900. 

On the evening of 13th June the Boxers entered Peking and 
destroyed the old Custom-house quarters and the establish¬ 
ments of several Missions. 

It appears that many Chinese were massacred, but that 
there were no casualties among the Europeans. 

No. a 

Acting Consul-General Warren to the Marquess of Salisbury ,— 
{Received July i.) 

(Tele^aphic.) Shanghae, July i, 1900. 

This morning news has been received here from Peking up 
to the 26th ultimo ; all the power is in the usurper Tuan^ 
hands, and the situation is very grave. The Empress-Dowager 
and the Emperor are both in Peking, but powerless. Tung- 
fu-hsiang, the Mahommedan General, with 15,000 well-drilled 
Kansu men, and Tuan with Manchu troops, are determined 
to resist foreign troops. News has reached Sh€ng from 
Paoting-fu that German Minister has been murdered. I con¬ 
sider fhe position of foreigners in Peking extremely critical. 
They are said to have taken refuge at the British Legation. 

No. 3 

Acting Consul-General Warren to the Marquess oj Salisbury .— 
{Received July i.) 

(Telegraphic.) Shanghae, July i, 1900. 

I telegraphed to-day to Yuan-shih-Kai, Governor of Shan¬ 
tung, for the purpose of urging hini to follow the example 5^ 
the three great Viceroys in standing firm in the cans#.; ^ 
order. , 

His reply is as follows :— ; v \ . 

' With regard to your telegram of to>-day 2. "^ 3 ^% 
the same as those of the Viceroys. The 

Peking, have for a long time interrupted a^a 

have overrun the country. A p u tfc e 

26th June with information that the Mi^p^^entatsves 

were still in the capital/ 
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No. 4 

Consul Tratman to the Marquess of Salisbury,—[Received 
July I.) 

(Telegraphic.) Ckejoo, July i, igoo. 

On the 13th June the German Minister at PeMng was 
murdered by native troops. On the 23rd June there were 
only three Legations remaining. It is not stated which ttiey 
were. 


No. 5 

Admircdly to Foreign. Office.—[Received July 2.) 

Sir, Admiralty, July 2, 1900. 

.1 am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty to transmit, for the information of the Secretary 
of .State for Foreign Affairs, a copy of a telegram, dated the 
1st July, from Rear-Admiral Bruce, relative to the crisis in 
China. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) EVAN MACGREGOR. 

Inclosure in No. 5 
Rear-Admiral Bruce to Admiralty. 

(Telegraphic.) Chefoo, July i, 1900. 

German Admiral reports Chinese runner, three days from 
Peking, arrived Tien-tsin yesterday ; brought dispatches to 
say all Europeans in great distress ; situation desperate; 
hoping for relief every hour. German Minister has been 
murdered by Chinese regular troops, and large Chinese army 
advancing on Tien-tsin, Have had long conversation with 
Ru^ian Governor-General, He agrees with me that, with all 
reinforcements expected, Russian and Japanese, it will only 
bring total to about 20,000 men, which would enable us to 
hold the base from Tuku, Tien-tsin, and probably Pei-ta-ho, 
but impossible to advance beyond Tien-tsin, 4 p.m,, 30th 
June. 


No. 6 

C* Scott to the Marquess of Salisbury.—[Received July 4,) 

^ ^ Si. Petershurgh, June 29, 1900. 

R ussian Foreign Office is still without any official news 
oC #1^ o/t present whereabouts of the Legations ia 
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CMna, but seem to attach credit to the Chinese reports that 
they are still in safety in Peking. 

Communication with Port Arthur, I understand, can only 
now be had by telegraph to Chefoo and thence by water, and 
I believe that the Imperial Government is seriously alarmed 
by some news received to-day of serious disturbances in the 
vicinity of fhe Manchurian line, and it is rumoured that the 
Boxers are attacking and destroying the line north of Mukden, 
and have cut off telegraphic communications with Vladi- 
vostock. 


No. 7 

Consul Carles to the Marquess of Salisbury,—{Received July 4.) 
(Telegraphic.) Tien-tsin, via Chefoo, June 29, 1900. 

This morning the following written message was received, 
addressed to * Ofl&cer Commanding any European troops,' 
signed * R. Hart,' and dated Sunday, 4 p.m. :— 

‘ Foreign community besieged in feritish Legation. 

' Situation desperate, 

* Make haste,* 


No. 8 

Consul Carles to the Marquess of Salisbury,—{Received July 4.) 
(Telegraphic.) Tien-tsin, via Chefoo {undated]. 

My telegram of 29th instant. 

The runner who brought Sir R. Hart's message states that 
several of the Legations have been destroyed, and only two 
or three remain standing. The German Minister was murdered 
outside the Tsung-li Yam^n by Kansu troops. 

The Consular Body held a meeting to-day, and decided that, 
under the circumstances, the military authorities must now 
take control and take such measures as they thought necessary. 

Admiral Seymour and General Dorward were both present 
at the meeting. 


No, 9 

Viceroy of Nanking to Chinese Minister,-^Cornntte^icia^isd by r 
Sir Chihchen Lofingluh^ July 4.) ' ~ ^ ^; 

(Telegraphic.) ^ 

We, the Viceroys of the Liang Kiang and Lm^ 
vinces, undertake to hold ourselves responsible for ■me secptl^ - 
of foreign life and property within our respective ^ 
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as well as in tlie Province of CEekiang, so long as the Treaty 
Powers do not land troops in either the Yang-tsze Valley or 
the Province of Chekiang. 

(Signed) LIEU KUN YIH. 

CHANG CHITUNG. 

No. lo 

Vice-Admiral Sir E. Seymour to Admiralty,—{Communicated by 
Admiralty, July 4.) 

(Telegraphic.) Tien-isin, June 30, via Chefoo, July 3, 1900. 

Chinese couriers arrived from Peking with short message 
dated 24th June, stating that condition there desperate, and 
asking for help at once. Couriers interrogated state all 
Legations except British, French, German, and part of Russian 
destroyed. Europeans gathered in British Legation have 
provisions, but ammunition scarce. General health good. 
All agreed that no advance on Peking possible for many days 
at least, owing to want of force and transport. 

No. II 

Acting Consul-General Warren to the Marquess of Salisbury ,— 
{Received July 4.) 

(Telegraphic.) Shanghae, July 4, 1900. 

Sheng Taotai has received following from Yuan Shih Kai:— 
‘A messenger has reached here who started on the 27th 
June from Peking. He stated that the Legations were being 
attacked by rioters and soldiers, over 100,000 in number, who 
had surrounded them, but had not yet succeeded in breaking 
through their defence. The Boxer Society has been joined by 
those connected with the Palace inside, as well as outside of 
it, even to the Princes. 

' The city gates are half-opened daily during half the day, 
and every one is worshipping the god of Boxers.' 

No. 12 

The Marquess of Salisbury to Mr. Whitehead, 
(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, July 4, 1900. 

Following just received from Admiral Seymour;— 
fR^>eats Adnoiral Seymour, 30th Tune, communicated by 
Admhalty, 4th July.] 

Tim iiMcates a position of extreme gravity. You should 
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Her Majesty's Government, to visit Constantinople, Scutari 
Varna, Gallipoli, and the Crimea at the earliest practicable 
opportunity, and that you will make a combined and personal 
examination and inquiry into the following subjects :— 

1. The present condition and wants of the sick and 

wounded officers and soldiers of the British army 
now serving in the East, and who at the present time 
are by such wounds, injuries, or disease, disabled for 
active service with the Queen's troops. 

2. Into the state and condition of the hospital accom¬ 

modation provided for the British army in the East, 
especially at Scutari, Varna, Gallipoli, and the 
Crimea, 

It only remains for me, under his Grace's commands, to 
impress upon you the urgent necessity of your prosecuting 
the responsible duties of the inquiry now committed to you 
with the least possible delay, and of furnishing his Grace with 
your report thereon at the earliest period consistent with 
a due fulfilment of the trust imposed upon you, and which 
you have severally consented to undertake at his Grace's 
request. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) H. ROBERTS- 

Alex. Gumming, Esq., M.B. 

Thomas Spence, Esq., M.I>. 

P. B. Maxwell, Esq. 


LETTER ADDRESSED TO SURGEONS OF REGIMENTS 


Sir, Scutari, December 1854. 

Having been instructed by the Duke of Newcastle to make 
certain inquiries into the condition of the sick and wounded 
officers and soldiers of the British army in the East, we have 
to request that you will favour us at your earliest convenience 
with the following information : ^ . 

We shah feel obliged by any further information and 
sugge^ons which you can give us bearing in any way upon 
the subject of the above questions. 

We have, &c., 

(Signed) A. GUMMING, Inspector-General of Hospitals. 
: - ; P- BENSON MAXWELL. 

^ .P-SINCLAIR LAING. 

Medical Officer in 


t to file Stiigeons of Regiments axe not printed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF THE 

army in the east and members of the commission 
respecting the above letter. 

Letter from the Adjutant-General to Dr. Gumming. 

Sir, Camp before Sebastopol, December 26, 1854. 

The officer commanding the division to which the 46th 
Regiment is attached has sent to me certain papers of ques¬ 
tions, which had been addressed to the officer commanding 
the 46th Regiment by you. The general officer commanding 
the division has done so with a view to the papers being sub¬ 
mitted to the Commander of the Forces, and in order to 
obtain his Lordship’s sanction before the questions were 
answered. 

I am instructed by Lord Raglan to inform you that his 
Lordship has approved of the course taken by Ihe officer 
commanding the 46th Regiment and the general ojBhcer com¬ 
manding the division, it being strictly in accordance with the 
rules and practice of the service ; but I have desired that 
the commanding officer and the surgeon may afford you the 
fullest information upon all the points to which you have 
directed their attention. 

I am further instructed to assure you and the Commission 
of which you are the head, that every facility shall be given 
to you to ascertain, all particulars relative to the subject you 
are charged to investigate ; but his Lordship requires that 
your questions shall be communicated through me, and sub¬ 
mitted by me to his Lordship, for his information and sanction, 
and that you may not address any individual of this army, 
of whatever rank, direct, without his XDrdship’s special 
permission. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. B. BUCKNALL ESTCOURT, 

Dr. Cumming, Adjutant-General. 

&c. &c. 


Letter from Dr, Cumming to the Adjutcmi-Generai^ 

Sir, Balahlava, Decemb^:^ 

I have the honour to acknowledge the reo^gl 
of the 26th instant, which, while assuiing^h^^^ 
myself that every facility shall be givi^ J 

particulars relative to the subjects wM^ '< 

investigate, requires us at the same time^ho ce wnnm 
questions in the ffrst instance to yoii* :with 'C®*® 
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being submitted to the Commander of the Forces for his 
informatiou and sanction. 

As the task of examining witnesses has been, by the terms 
of our Commission, specially entrustSd to fbe legal member of 
onr body, I commumcated your letter to him, and I beg leave 
to state that he expresses himself unable to comply with this 
condition. 

Independently of the difidculty which, he says, he would feel 
in conducting, under the control of any other person, an. 
inquiry entrusted to his own judgement, he observes that the 
delay and labour of reducing to writing the numberless ques¬ 
tions which he might find it desirable to put to the different 
witnesses, would be far greater than he ever contemplated or 
could encounter. 

As you are good enough to state that every facility shall 
be given to us for the prosecution of our inquiry, my colleagues 
desire me to unite their request to mine that the C 5 ommander- 
in-Chief will permit, and if necessary require, all persons, of 
whatever rank, under his Ix>rdship*s command, to furnish us 
with all such information as we may demand, and to answer 
aU such questions, whether verbal or written, as we may put 
to them, direct, connected with the subjects of our inquiry ; 
and further, that his Lordship will dispense with, the sub¬ 
mission of our questions for his sanction before being put to 
the witnesses. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) A. GUMMING, 

The Adjutant-General, Inspector-General of Hospitals. 
&c. &c. 

LeUar from the A djutant-General to 'Dr. Gumming. 

Sir, Head Quarters, Camp, January i, 1855. 

I have the honour to iuform you that I have submitted 
your letter, which I received yesterday, to the Commander of 
the Forces. 

His Lordship is desirous that the Medical Commission should 
have every faolity given to it to enable it to make the inquiry 
entrusted to it; but at the same time it is necessary that the 
calling of witnesses, without reference to those who are con- 
ductLc^ the military duties of this army, would be very in¬ 
convenient and improper. 

His Lordship therefore desires me to say that, whilst he 
has no objection to any questions being put to those the 
Commission may wiidi to examine, nor to the questions which 
may be prc^pose^ in writing being answered without reference 
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to his Lordship, yet that the Commission will be required to 
send the names of those they wish to examine to me, with the 
day and hour when it is wished they should attend. I will 
thii instruct them to appear before you, if their military 
duties will admit of their doing so. 

This letter will be presented to you by Mr. Romaine, the 
Deputy Judge Advocate, who‘will call upon you and will give 
you any further information respecting Lord Raglan's views 
that you may desire. 

(Signed) J. B.'buCKNALL ESTCOURT, 

Dr. Gumming, Adjutant-General. 

&c. &c. 

’Letter from Dr. Cumming to the Adjutant-General, 

Sir, Golden Fleece, January 2, 1855. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
dated January ist, and beg that you will tender to the Com¬ 
mander of the Forces my respectful thanks, and those of my 
colleagues, for the facilities his Lordship has given us for 
making the inquiries with which we are entrusted. 

We propose, in the first instance, making a personal inspec¬ 
tion of the field hospitals; and as we shall probably have to ask, 
without the formality of an examination, many questions of 
surgeons and other persons whom we may find on ihe spot 
we hope that his Lordship will not think it necessary that we 
should return the names of such persons to his Lordship. 

After this inspection shall have been concluded, we shall 
probably have to examine some gentlemen, and take down 
their evidence in writing in the regular way, and we shall 
gladly submit their names in, due time to Ids Lordship, in 
order that we may obtain their attendance. 

We are expressly enjoined by our commission to consult the 
personal convenience of those whose evidence we require, and 
we are most desirous of observing this injunction on every 
occasion. 

I have, &c, 

(Signed) A. CUMMING, 

The Adjutant-General, Inspector-General of Hosjnhtls. 

&c. &c. 

Letter from the Adjutant-General to Dr. 

Sir, Dead Quarters Camp, Jarvucury 2, 1855. 

You are quite at liberty to take the course you propose ; to 
visit the hospitals in the field, and to ask questions of th<»o 
you find on the spot. 
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When you come to the after-examination, and require 
attendance of ofBLcers and others at a distance from their camp 
and duties, the course which has been pointed out by me, and 
which meets your concurrence, will be the most convenient, 
and afford you every facility you may desire. In case, un¬ 
expectedly, you should meet with any difficulty, I would beg 
of you to give me information of it. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. B. BUCKNALL ESTCOURT, 

Dr. Gumming, Adjutant-General, 

&c. &c. 

Letter from P. Benson. Max well ^ Esq»t io the Adjutant-General, 

Sir, Camp, January 8, 1855. 

In the course of my inspection of the field hospitals this day, 
in conjunction with my colleague. Dr. Laing, I was informed 
by one of the medical officers, that several surgeons and 
commanding officers in the second division had been restrained 
from answering a series of questions addressed to them by us, 
by the foEowing order issued, I was told, by Major-General 
Buller,— 

'Memo. December •z'z, 

* Officers commanding regiments, and medical officers doing 
duty wiffi them, will be good enough not to furnish answers 
addressed to them upon the hospital arrangements, &c., &:c., 
by any person, unless under authority proceeding from his 
Lordship the F. M. commanding the Forces in the Crimea. 

' The above refers to civilians, and unknown without such 
authority,* 

I have to request that you will favour me by submitting 
this ord^ to F. M. the Commander of the Forces, with the 
view of his removing this obstacle to the progress of our 
inqniry- 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) P. BENSON MAXWELL. 

The Adjutant-General, 

&c. &c. 

Letter from the Adjutant-General to P, Benson Maxwell, Esq, 

Sir, ^ Head Quarters, Camp, January 10, 1855. 

I have laid your letter before the Commander of the Forces 

93 ^ X am desired to^ express his Lordship's regret that you 
have with any difficulty in prosecuting yonr 

ittgrtri. - 
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His Lordship has desired me to communicate to all the 
Generals of Divisions that he wishes every facility to be given 
you in the duty with which you are charged. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. B. BUCKHALL ESTCOURT, 

To P. Benson Maxwell, Esq. Adjutant-General. 

&c. &c. 

Letter from the Adjutant-General to Dr. Gumming. 

Sir, Head Quarters^ Camp, J amtary 10, 1855. 

I am extremely sorry that your letter has not reached me 
in time to admit of Dr. Hall attending you to-day. But pre¬ 
suming that to-morrow will not be inconvenient to you, I have 
ventured to beg him to be with you to-morrow. 

I am sorry also that at the Second Division you should have 
met with any obstacle to your inquiry ; but I am directed to 
desire that you may not be impeded in any way, and that 
those you may choose to address may be directed to answer 
you. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. B. BUCKNALL ESTCOURT, 

Dr, Gumming, Adjutant-General. 

&c. &c. 

PS. By a communication this morning with Dr. Hall, I am 
enabled to say that he will be with you to-morrow at twelve 
o’clock. 


Exercise XI ^ 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH RESPECT TO OUTRAGES 
ON PERSONS IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN RE¬ 
PUBLIC. 


No. 1 

High Commissioner Sir W. F. Duller to Afr. Chamberlain. 
{Received December 24, 1898,) 

(Telegram.) 

24th December. British subject shot W pcdiceman at 
Johannesburg ; details not yet reported. British Agent in 
South African Republic has question in hand, and charge of 

* Paper set by Army Quali^dng Foard in the exaxnmatzcm fw 
Qualifying Certificates, March 1910. Time allowed, ^ hour. 
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murder has been entered against prisoner. Case appears to 
excite considerable feeUng in Johannesburg. Will be closely- 
watched by me. 


No. 2 

High Commissioner Sir W. F» Butler to Mr. Chamberlain. 

{Received December 27, 1898.) 

(Telegram.) 

27th December. Referring to my tele^am of 24th December, 
British Agent in South African Republic reports that at meet¬ 
ing held Johannesburg, Saturday, petition to Her Majesty the 
Queen was adopted, which will be sent by post. Demonstra¬ 
tion passed without serious inmdent. Particulars of shooting 
of Edgar go home by to-morrow’s mail; a street brawl at 
night was followed by police breaking into house, when Edgar 
was shot by policeman inside his own door. 

No. 3 

High Commissioner Sir W. F. Butler to Mr. Chamberlain. 

{Received January 16, 1899.) 

Government House, Capetown. 

December 28, 1898. 

With reference to my telegrams of the 24th and 27th 
instant, respecting the shooting of a British subject named 
Edgar by a policeman at Johannesburg, I have the honour to 
transmit to you, for your information, a copy of correspon¬ 
dence with Her Majesty’s Acting Agent at Pretoria on the 
subject. 


Enclosure i in No. 3 

Her Majesty^s Acting Agent, Pretoria, to the High Commissioner, 
Capetown. 

(Telegram.) 

24th December, 1898. Johannesburg Vice-Consul informs 
me Bif-tish subjects will make representations to him this 
afternoon at Comulate in a body, and Star newspaper calls 
upon British subjects to assemble in numbers for this purpose. 
Ptopcsed representations relate to Edgar murder case and 
per^cution of our coloured people. I have informed Vice- 
lhat British subjects have perfect right to make 
xepr^entations -to him, either singly or in a body, but that 
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they should avoid anything in nature of a public meeting 
outside, especially as this seems unnecessary for purposes of 
official representations to him, either on Edgar case, in which 
first satisfaction has already been given by State Attorney, 
informing me that policeman who murdered Edgar had been 
re-arrested yesterday, and would not be released again before 
trial begins, or in case of persecution of our coloured people, in 
which I have already obtained suspension of Field Cornet by 
verbal representations. I have requested Vice-Consul to inform 
Edgar Committee. Agitation reported assuming formidable 
proportions.—F rasbr . 


Enclosure 3 in No. 3 

Her Majesty*s Acting Agent, IPyetoria, to the High Commissiofier, 
Capetown. 

Sir, JPretoi'ia, December 23, 1898. 

On the night of Sunday, the i8th instant, a Johannesburg 
policeman entered the house of an Englishman, named Edgar, 
without a warrant, by breaking bpen the door by force (after 
what was apparently only a slight quarrel with some person 
unknown, on the street outside, in which Edgar is supposed 
to have been implicated) and—^without any sufficient provoca¬ 
tion—^shot Edgar dead in the presence of his wife. The police¬ 
man was at once arrested, although he ran away, and was 
charged and remanded next day for trial on the count of 
murder. Public opinion, which had reached a high pitch of 
excitement in Johannesburg, where Edgar, a boilerman to 
a leading firm, was well known and respected, was thus 
momentarily satisfied ; but, to the astonishment of even the 
Government itself, -the Public Prosecutor on the next day 
released the policeman on bail, on the plea that only a charge 
of culpable homicide could be sustained. The bail, moreover, 
was fixed at only £zoo, and it was publicly announced in the 
press that the bail had not been paid in cash, but had been 
accepted in the form of monthly deductions to be made from 
the pay of the other policemen in Johannesburg- IndignaticMa 
meetings were held by the British residents at Johminesburg, 
and a committee was formed of eight leading Englishmen, all 
of them known to me personally, who waited on the Vice- 
Consul, and asked him to represent the case to me. As a mass 
meeting has been summoned for to-morrow (Saturday), I saw 
that no time must be lost in taki-ng action, and therefore at 
once called the attention of the State Attorney and the State 
Secretary to the gravity of the situation. The State Athwrn^ 
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at once admitted that the Public Prosecutor had certainly 
been guilty of a grave error of judgement in acting as he had 
done, for the present evidence all pointed to a simple charge 
of murder as the only proper one. As to the bail, he agreed 
with me that the amount and method of payment were 
scandalous. As to the ultimate charge to be brought against 
the pohceman,- the State Attorney was doubtful whether the 
charge had not better be one of culpable homicide for the 
reason that, in presence of a Boer jury, his counsel would have 
a much easier task in getting him ofi under a charge of murder 
than for culpable homicide. But the chances of a Boer jury 
convicting “hiTn at all are so small that I said that I should not 
assent to either charge until I had seen what rebutting evidence 
the Public Prosecutor brought. I have informed the com¬ 
mittee accordingly. 

I have, &c. 

EDWARD FRASER. 

PS.—Since I wrote the above the State Attorney has 
informed me of the re-arrest of the policeman, and that he wiU 
not again be released until his case comes on for trial. The 
only pretext at present offered for not indicting the policeman 
for murder is that Edgar defended himself with a stick when 
the house door was broken in, and the Public Prosecutor has 
admitted now that he gave orders for the release of the prisoner 
on an insufficient inquiry through a detective. I have already 
informed your Excellency by telegraph of the agitation to 
■which this incident of releasing the policeman on bail has 
given rise in Johannesburg, and of my endeavours to avoid 
a public meeting now -that satisfaction has been given by his 
re-arrest. 


Exercise XII 

THE PERLEBERG MYSTERY 
Extract from the Morning Post of December 20, 1910. 

In view of what has been published respecting the recent 
discovery of a skeleton in the forest of Perleberg, near the 
high road l^tween Berlin and Hamburg, and the disappearance 
of Benjamin Ba'thurst in that district on November 25, 1809, 
it may be in-teresting to reproduce from the Morning Post 
wli£^ ■VBus said in its columns a hundred years ago on the 
s ubjec t of the mystery. The first reference to Mr. Ba-thurst"s 
lotna cy fipm Budapest to Hamburg is contained in an ex- 
dispatch from Dresden, published on December 30, 

1809^ 
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From the Morning Post of December 30, 1809. 

Dresden, December 2nd.—^Mr. Bathurst, the English 
Minister, who has left Ofen (Budapest), has prosecuted his 
journey by way of Berlin. 

From the Morning Post of January i, 1810. 

An article from Berlin of the loth ult. states what we hope 
and trust will prove to be unfounded—^namely, the premature 
death of Mr. Bathurst, late British Envoy to the Court of 
Austria. The last advices from that much respected gentle¬ 
man are, we believe, of a later date than that of his reported 
demise. 


From the Morning Post of January 3, 1810- 
Mr. Bathurst, Envoy Extraordinary from Great Britain to 
the Court of Austria, we are happy to state, was in perfect 
health and understanding on the 13th of November. 

From the Morning Post of January 4, 1810. 

We are happy to state for the comfort and satisfaction of 
the friends of that superior and excellent young man, Mr. 
Bathurst, our Minister at the Court of Austria, that private 
letters, to which the greatest credit may be attached, have 
been received from Berlin stating that on the 15th November 
he was there in the most perfect health and in the most com¬ 
posed state of mind ; and the reports which have been circu¬ 
lated to the contrary, being of a much earlier date, give us 
every reason to hope that they are totally without foundation, 
and either circulated by his friends to facilitate his escape or 
from a spirit of mean retaliation if he has already effected it. 

From the Morning Post of January 20, 1810. 

It is with grief we state that the hop^ entertained of the 
safety of Mr. Bathurst, the late British Envoy to the Court of 
Vienna, have not been realized. It is generally supposed i^t 
that gentleman was murdered by the French at a town betw^^ 
Hamburg and Berlin. His body has not been found^ 
a reward was offered for the discovery of it. Part of, 
with a letter to his wife, were all that o^uld be The 

Prussian Government has conducted itself and 

humanity on this occasion. There is, not neasoaa to 

believe that this melanchoty event was of aig r rasi;^ 

act, as at first reported- He left Beiiin with p^sspcsr^ 
the Prussian Government, and lyas in exoe^eat heal t h octth of 
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miTiff and body. He was to proceed to Haraburg, to embark 
for this counti^—^but Hamburg he never reached. At some 
town near the French territories he was seized, as is supposed, 
by a party of French soldiers. What happened afterwards is 
not accurately known. His pantaloons have been found near 
the town where he was seized, and a letter in them to his wife ; 
but nothing else. The Prussian Government upon receiving 
the intelligence evinced the deepest regret, and ofiered a large 
reward for the discove^ of his body. No success, however, 
has yet attended the oner. 

Further extract from Morning Post of December 20, 1910, 
The above leading article of January 20, 1810, was based 
doubtless on the best information available at the time it was 
written. In the light, however, of subsequent knowledge it 
gavfe too much credit to the Prussian authorities for their 
efiorts to solve the mystery. As was stated last Tuesday, 
suspicious as to the real fate of Mr. Bathurst were strengthened 
by the fact that demur was offered to granting him a pass- 

g ort, and also by the leisurely manner in which the Prussian 
rovemment, acting presumably under pressure from Napoleon, 
conducted its alleged efforts to clear up the mystery. Governor 
Klitzing, moreover, is known to have mysteriously left 
Perleberg on the evening following the crime, and to have 
returned as mysteriously the following day. To the day of 
his death he is declared to have been reticent on the whole 
subject of Bathurst's mysterious end. 

Further extract from the Morning Post of December 20, 1910. 

The following is the text of the footnote added to the page 
of Napoleon's organ, the Moniteur, of January 29, 1810, the 
date on which it reproduced the paragraph published in the 
Times of January 20, 1810, accusing Napoleon of the murder 
of Bathurst; 

* E'An^terre seule, parmi les peuples civilisds, renouvelle 
Texemple de soudoyer des brigands et d'encourager des crimes. 
II paxait par la relation de Berlin que M. Bathurst 6tait fou. 
C’est la coutume du Cabinet britannique de donner des missions 
diplomatiques ^ ce que la nation produit de plus inepte ou de 
plus insen^. Le corps diplomatique anglais est le seul oh I'on 
tiosve des exemples de pareilles lolies.' 

The footnote plainly contains no reasoned imputation of 
affection in the case of Bathurst. It is apparently 
ih® rancorous and undig^fied comment of one who 
has bcea^ stung to the quick by the charge made in the English 
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ioTimal. There is, indeed, no proof that Napoleon inspired it, 
and it may have been published on the initiative of an o£dcial 
commentator who felt himself in duty bound to make at least 
some effort to rebut a serious accusation. 


Exercise XIII 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE AT THE INQUEST ON TWO 
BODIES RECOVERED AFTER A FIRE AT loo SID¬ 
NEY STREET, HOUNDSDITCH, ON 3RD JANUARY, 
1911 

Extract from the Times of January 10, 1911. 

The inquest on the bodies of two supposed anarchists which 
were recovered from No. 100 Sidney Street, after the siege 
by police and soldiers, and the subsequent fire on Tuesday, 
January 3, 1911, was held in the Coroner's Court at Stepney, 
by Mr. Wjmne-Baxter, the East London coroner. Mr. Bodkin 
was present on behalf of the Crown. 

Before evidence was called, Mr. BodMn made a statement 
in defence of the action of the authorities in summoning the 
assistance of a military force in what he descnbed as wholly 
exceptional circumstances. 

The medical evidence threw light on the way in which the 
two men met their death. Dr. Grant expressed the opinion 
that one of the men died from a bullet wound in the head, 
which was not self-indicted, and that the other had been 
suffocated. 

Station OAhcer A. E. Edmunds said that when he asked for 
an explanation why the Fire Brigade was not allowed to reach 
the scene of the fire, an official informed him that the Home 
Secreta^ was in attendance and had charge of the operations. 

The Coroner: Did you go to the Home Secretary ?—^Yes, . 
I went straight to him. 

He was only two yards in front of you ?—^Yes ; at the 
corner of the street. 

You told him that you wanted instructions ?—^I t^d hi m 
that I represented the Fire Brigade and wanted some histruc- 
tions. 

And did the Home Secretary tell you that the Biigawie oo^ld 
do nothing at that time ?—^He certainly gave me to nnd^** 
stand that. 

Superintendent Stark, interposing, stated that at the time h© 
was at the side of the Home Secretary and gave the instruction 

The Coroner ; Do you know the Home Secretary ? 
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Station Officer Edmunds : Oh., yes, sir. I don*t say I have 
his personal acquaintance. (laughter.) 

"V^at were the Home Secretary's actual words ?—I under¬ 
stood from him that we could not do anything at that time. 
He distinctly told me. 

When did you advance ?—^About an hour later. 

Did you know there were men shooting ?—^Not on m.y arrival. 

Do you think you would like to have gone to the fire under 
those circumstances ?—^Had I known what was going on 
I should not have liked to advance. When I knew the position 
I thought it would be discreet not to advance. 

Having regard to the water pressure, what would be the 
range at wtuch you could pour water effectively into the 
room ?—-Sixty or seventy feet. 

Having regard to that, and knowing the range of the 
weapons which were being fired inside the house, would it 
have been possible for you to have got within range and to 
have kept your lives ?—I cannot say. 

A juryman; Do I understand you definitely received 
instructions from the Home Secretary not to proceed ? 

The witness; No. There were several gentlemen with him, 
and I do not say definitely he told me ; but either he or the 

f entlemen with him gave me to understand that the Fire 
Jiigade could not do anything at that time. 

You do not say it was ttie Home Secretary personally ?—^No. 
Mr. Bodkin said he should like to recall Superintendent 
Stark on this point. 

Superintendent Stark, recalled, said he was standing by the 
Home Secretary when Station Officer Edmunds came up, and 
it was he who warned him not to go nearer or they would be 
Shot. 

Mr. Cyril C, B. Morris, divisional officer of the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade, handed in a table showing the times at which 
calls were received and appliances sent off on Tuesday last. 
He stated that on arrival in Sidney Street, where he was in 

charge, he was informed that the Home Secretary- 

Mr. Bodkin interposed a remark which was inaudible. 

The witness repeated the words with the omission of the 
Home Secretary’s name. He said he was informed on arrival 
that no one was to approach the fire. That order was can¬ 
celled when the front of the building became involved, about 
a ^^uarter past two o’clock. The firemen were about ten 
in getting the flames under. 

A juryman: Is it a matter of importance that the jury 
snou^ whethmr the Home Secretary gave instructions, 

ox wheffii^ ihse inspector did ? 
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Tlie Coroner; As I understand it, the police accept re¬ 
sponsibility. 

The juryman : It does not affect the jury ? 

The Coroner said it had been given in evidence that one 
of the men apparently died from suffocation, and of course it 
had to be justified that he was allowed to die of suffocation. 
It was important to know who was responsible ; that was the 
position, 

Mr. Bodkin : It was open to anybody in that house to have 
walked out of it. So far as the police are concerned no one 
wants to decline responsibility for preventing the Fire Brigade, 
or any of its officers, from being killed. That is what they 
were doing, and Officer Edmunds clearly did not understand 
the position until the police explained it to him. 

Exercise XIV 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN AT THE TRIAD OF 

CAPTAIN TRENCH AND LIEUTENANT BRANDON 

Extract from the Morning Post of December 22, 1910. 

Leipzig, December 21, 1910. 

After having been in custody for the past four months, the 
British officers. Captain Trench and Lieutenant Brandon, R.N., 
appeared to-day before the German Imperial Court here to 
answer charges of espionage amounting to high treason, 
alleged to have been committed at Cuxhaven, Borkum, and 
other places at the mouth of the Elbe. The trial took place 
in the so-called Great Court of the Reichsgeiicht, an oak- 
panelled hall of modest dimensions, the walls of which are 
adorned with life-size portraits of the first two German emperors. 

The court was filled as soon as the doors were opened, the 
witnesses' seats being occupied by a number of naval and 
military officers in brilliant uniforms. 

The prisoners, who were both dressed in black, took their 
places at ten minutes to nine o'clock, and ten minutes later 
Dr. Menge, the Presiding Judge, opened the sitting. Dr. 
Arthur Zweigert, the Imperial Prosecutor, appeared for the 
prosecution, and Captain Trench and Lieutenant Brandon 
were represented by Judicial Counsellor von Gordon. 

INTERROGATIONS COMMENGEH. 

The prisoners were then formally interrogated by the Court 
They gave their replies in Geiman, and their demeanour was 
calm throughout. The President of the Court first examined 
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them as to their origin and past service. They both declared 
that they had read the indictment against them. 

Captain Trench described his previous visits to Germany. 

Lieutenant Brandon, in reply to the Court, said that he was 
in the Admiralty Survey Service. He had never travelled 
abroad with Captain Trench before. He intended to collect 
information and place it at the disposal of a third person. 

The President *. Who was this person ? 

Lieutenant Brandon: I will call him * Reggie % though 
that is not the person's name. He then spelled the name out 
to the President. 

The President; You do not wish to designate 'Reggie’ 
more nearly ?—Lieutenant Brandon.—^No. 

Captain Trench was then examined. He said : The plan 
originated with me. I first came to Denmark. Lieutenant 
Brandon was then still in London. 

The President then inquired into the identity of a person 
who figures imder the name of ' Charles ’ in one of the letters 
of the case. Lieutenant Brandon had said that it meant him¬ 
self. This Captain Trench confirmed, adding that the ' John 
Birch ’ who figured in their correspondence referred to himself. 
A letter was then read in court, in which both these names 
occurred. 

Captain Trench; ' Reggie ' is connected with the Intelli¬ 
gence Bnrean of the Admiralty. 

Pressed farther on the point. Captain Trench refused to say 
what that connexion was. 

S nestioned as to the report on Cuxhaven, Captain Trench 
: I wrote it while in England. It was compiled from 
a book—a sort of naval Baedeker. I do not wish to say how 
I got the book. It cannot be bought. Only officers can 
get it. 

Captain Trench then related how he went to Bremen by 
way of Bremerhaven. He inspected the position of the 
fortifications at the mouth of the Weser, and then went on 
a journey to the island of Sylt, 

Lieutenant Brandon described how he went with a guide to 
Heligoland, and made notes concerning the new harbour there. 
Ask^ why he noted his observations on postcards instead of 
in his notebook, and whether the cards were sent to England, 
Captain Trench denied that he had forwarded the cards. It 
was merely as a matter of convenience that he made notes on 
cards. He went to Sylt to get information with regard to 
difierent matters, including the economic condition of the 
inhabitants for the naval Baedeker before alluded to, and the 
plac^ wh^sre meat could be boughtjt the connexions between 
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the island and England, &c. Captain Trench then went for 
two or three days to Nordemey, where he made observations. 
On August i6 he went to Wangeroog. 

‘ What was interesting there ? * asked the Presiding Judge. 

Captain Trench answered : ' There is a church tower at the 
end of the island which is curious, as that is an uninhabited 
part of the island.* 

Counsel for the defence here mentioned the novel, Th& 
Jiiddle of the Sands, relating to espionage on the German 
North Sea coast, in which a <diurch tower is mentioned. 
Counsel produced the book, which Captain Trench said he had 
read three times. 

The two officers throughout the morning followed the ques¬ 
tions of the President with the closest attention. Their 
answers to the Court were prompt, though occasionally the 
meaning of a question was misunderstood and the interpreter 
had now and then to help out Lieutenant Brandon. These 
slight difficulties were greatly added to by the extremely 
faulty nature of the acoustics of the court-room. 


Exercise XV 

MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE COLONIAL 
CONFERENCE, 1907 

Ninth Day 

H&ld, at the Colonial Office, Downing Street, Wednesday, May r, 
1907. 

Present : 

The Right Honourable The Earl of Elgin, K.G., Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (President). 

The Right Honourable Sir Wilfrid Laurier, G.C.M.G., Prime 
Minis ter of Canada. 

The Honourable Sir F. VT. Borden, K.C.M.G., Minis ter of 
Militia and Defence (Canada). 

The Honourable Alfred Deakin, Prime Minister of the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia. ^ ^ 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Ward, K.C.M.G., Prime Minister 
of New Zealand. 

The Honourable L. S. Jameson, C.B., Prime Mimster of Cape 

The honourable Dr. Smartt, Commissioner of Public Works 
(.Cape Colony). 
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The Honourable F. R. Moor, Prime Minister of Natal 
General The Honourable Louis Botha, Prime Minister of the 
Transvaal. 

&c., &c. 


Also present ; 

The Right Honourable H. H. Asquith, M.P., Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

The Right Honourable D. Lloyd George, M.P., President of 
the Board of Trade. 

Mr. W. Runciman, M.P., Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 
&c., &c. 

r>r. Jameson : I have only been three weeks in England, 
but I have received from various associations throughout 
England I believe a little over 700 resolutions in favour of 
tarifi reform. 

Mr. Deakin : I have had hundreds. 

Br. Jameson : I had them counted the day before yesterday, 
and it was 680 then. 

Mr. Asquith : Where from ? 

Br. Jameson : From different parts of the country—from 
England. A large number of those, I am glad to say, are 
from working men’s associations. As Sir Joseph Ward said 
just now, and I quite agree, this thing must work slowly, but 
it is working slowly, and the working man is waking up to it. 
When Mr. Asquith interpolated yesterday while Mr. Deakin 
was speaking, and asked him how much of their goods go to 
Germany, and how much come back, I think the working man 
would have answered that question very well, and said : 
' Quite true, we could use all that wool in England ’—and 
that is what the working man is learning—" and we would be 
employed to manufacture it.’ If you only put a tariff against 
Germany, probably it would be worth whffe for England to 
buy all that wool with that tariff against it, and the‘workman 
is, I think, beginning to think a good time would be coming 
for him. I agree with Sir Joseph Ward that none of us would 
be in favour of protection which would bear hardly on the 
working man here—an argument frequently used, but if that 
argument were carried out, and the workman had to pay 
a little more for some things, he might be better off. 

Mr. Asquith : Boes wool come within the subject matter 
as to which you think preference ought to be given ? 

Br. Jameson : Wool is a raw material, and we do not want 
to put anything on it, but if you do not allow throughout the 
F^phre the nmnnfactured article from another country which 
gets wool cheap to come in on the same terms, probably the 
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British will have the bigger market and bigger demand for the 
wool, and can pay more for the wool. 

Mr. Asquith : You represent Cape Colony, a country which 
exports a large quantity of wool to this country, and which 
exports no food to this country, and I am thinking in my own 
mind how we are to give a preference to South Africa. 

Dr. Jameson ; We are rather, in South Africa, in the 
position of doing a great good and expecting to get very little 
back, but we expect to grow, as Sir Joseph Ward said sym¬ 
pathetically just now, in South Africa. We do expect to be 
federated. We do expect to have other things to export 
besides the few articles that we now export. We certainly 
cannot get much benefit at the present moment. There are 
some things we can get benefit from. The two main things 
are wine and tobacco. You say that is so small it does not 
matter, but take the wine alone ; supposing we return to the 
old conditions before 1862, it would be a very great benefit 
to South Africa. In 1862 the United Kingdom were establish¬ 
ing Free Trade, and at the same time wanted a market for 
their goods, and so they reduced the tarifi on French wines to 
the level of the Cape wines. The French wines were better 
then. I do not think they are now. We think we are going 
to produce as good wines.. 

Mr. Asquith : You are going to. 

Dr. Jameson : I think we do now, but we are going to do 
better. At that time the tariff came down. For a little colony 
like the Cape at that time, fifty years ago, to get ^^130,000 
a year for its wine was a very considerable item, but it came 
down to 25 . gd!. on French wines, which was the duty on Cape 
wine at the time, and in a few years it was down to /8o,ooo ; 
at present it is nothing at all. We have developed enormously 
since that, and are producing infinitely better wine, and if we 
get a preference on Cape ■wine it would give an enormous 
impetus to one of our most important interests in Cape Colony. 

I may say, when I came into of 5 .ce at the Cape, I sent a long 
and elaborate memorandum to the then Government, and 
they gave me the usual sympathy, but they gave me nothing 
else. We know Governments are not all the same, and we 
still hope that because the former Government refused it, that 
is no reason why the present Government should, and we may 
get something. 

Mr. Asquith : Do you know any British Government which 
gives a preference to any form of alcohol ? 

Mr. Deakin: We give it to South Africa. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier : We do not. 

Sir Joseph Ward ; We do. I think, in reference to wines. 
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Mr. Asquith : As between yourselves ? 

Sir Joseph Ward : Yes, with South Africa ; not spirits 
but wine. 

Dr. Smartt : Canada gives a preference on wine also, 

I think. 

Sir Frederick Borden : No. 

Dr. Jameson : For brandy the ordinary rate of duty in 
Australia is 14s. per gallon, and the rate to colonies under the 
South African Customs Union is los. 3 < 2 . to 135. per gallon. 

I believe the proposition before the conference is—I know it 
is the proposition of Canada—^that we give, irrespective of the 
United Kingdom giving anything at all, a certain preference, 
but when tSe United Kingdom reciprocates, then we are all 
prepared to come forward and give more. Paragraph 2 of the 
Cape resolution is, ' The Conference, while adhering to the 
principle of preferential treatment of the products and manu¬ 
factures of me United Kingdom, desires to impress upon His 
Majesty's Government the opinion that the continuance of 
sudi preferential treatment to the producers and manufacturers 
of Great Britain is largely dependent upon the granting of 
some reciprocal privileges to British Colonies.' I wish to say 
at once, and emphatically, that there is no question of a threat 
there at all. What we are doing is giving a warning from our 
own experience. I am giving my experience that I have had 
at the Cape that the majority, as evidenced by the Customs 
Union, are in favour of preference. I know that in my Cape 
Parliament there is a minority who were not in favour of it, 
and in fact spoke against it, but at the same time that minority 
brought forward an amendment saying that no preference 
should be given unless there was reciprocity. Therefore, I am 
justified in saying, that the whole Colony, with any reciprocity 
whatever from the United Kingdom, would be unanimously 
in favour of preference. 


Exercise XVI 

CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING THE ANGLO- 
GERMAN AGREEMENT OF OCTOBER 16, 1900,’ 
RELATING TO CHINA 

No. I 

The Marquess of Salisbury to Count HatzfeldU 
Excellency, Foreign Office, October 16, 1900. 

I have the honour to inform you that Her Maj esty's Govern- 
meajt approve the Agreement, annexed hereto, which has been 
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negotiated between your Excellency and myself with regard 
to the principles on which the mutual poHcy of Great Britain 
and Germany in China should be based. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) SALISBURY, 
Inclosure in No. i 

Agreement signed on iSth October, 1900. 

Her Britannic Majes;^"s Government and the Imperial 
Gemian Government, being desirous to maintain their interests 
in China and their rights under existing Treaties, have agreed 
to observe the following principles in regard to their mutual 
policy in China :— 

1. It is a matter of joint and permanent international 
interest that the ports on the rivers and littoral of China 
should remain free and open to trade and to every other 
legitimate form of economic activity for the nationals of all 
countries without distinction; and the two Governments 
agree on their part to uphold the same for all Chinese territory 
as far as they can exercise influence. 

2. Her Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Imperial 
German Government wm not, on their part, make use of the 
present complication to obtain for themselves any territorial 
advantages in Chinese dominions, and will direct their policy 
towards maintaining undiminished the territorial condition 
of the Chinese Empire. 

3. In case of another Power making use of the complica¬ 
tions in China in order to obtain imder any form whatever 
such territorial advantages, the two Contracting Parties reserve 
to themselves to come to a prelirninary understanding as to 
the eventual steps to be taken for the protection of their own 
interests in China. 

4. The two Governments will communicate this Agreement 
to the other Powers interested, and especially to Austria- 
Hrmgary, France, Italy, Japan, Russia, and the United Stotes 
of America, and will invite them to accept the principles 
recorded in it. 


No. 2 

Count Hatgfeldt to the Marquess of Salisbury.—{Received 
October 16.) 

My I-ord, German Embassy, Eondon, October 16, 1900. 

I have the honour to inform your Exc^ency that my 
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Government liave concurred in the following points agreed to 
between your Excellency and myself :— 

* The Imperial German Government and Her Britannic 
Majesty's Government, being desirous to maintain their 
interests in China and their rights under existing Treaties, 
have agreed to observe the following principles in regard to 
their mutual policy in China : 

" I. It is a matter of joint and permanent international 
interest that the ports on the rivers and littoral of China 
should remain free and open to trade and to every other 
legitimate form of economic activity for the nationals of all 
countries without distinction ; and the two Governments 
agree on their part to uphold the same for all Chinese territory 
as far as they can exercise influence. 

' 2. The Imperial German Government and Her Britannic 
Majesty's Government will not, on their part, make use of the 
present complication to obtain for themselves any territorial 
advantages in Chinese dominions, and will direct their policy 
towards maintaining undiminished the territorial condition of 
the Chinese Empire. 

* 3. In case of another Power making use of the complica¬ 
tions in China in order to obtain under any form whatever 
such territorial advantages, the two Contracting Parties reserve 
to themselves to come to a preliminary understanding as to 
the eventual steps to be taken for the protection of their own 
interests in China. 

' 4. The two Governments will communicate this Agree¬ 
ment to the other Powers interested, and especially to Austria- 
Hungary, France, Italy, Japan, Russia, and the United States 
of America, and will invite them to accept the principles 
recorded in it.' 

With the highest respect, &c., &c., 

(Signed) HATZFELDT. 


No. 3 

T^e Marquess of Salisbury to Sir E, Monson?- 
(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, October 20, 1900. 

On i6th instant I signed, with German Ambassador, the 
following Agreement:— 

[See Inclosure in No. i.] 

Concert with your German colleague to carry out Article 4. 

Lord Cunrie, Mr. C. Hardinge, Lord Pauncefote 

andllr.Whit^i^d, 
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No. 4 

Th& Marquess of Salisbury to Mr. Whitehead. 
(Telegrapliic.) Foreign Office, October 25, 1900. 

I have informed the Japanese Minister, in reply to an 
inquiry by the Japanese Government cis to the effect of 
adherence to the Anglo-German Agreement, that if they 
accept the principles recorded in it respecting China, they will 
be in exactly the same position as if they had concluded with 
Her Majesty’s Government a like Agreement, 

No. 5 

C. Hardinge to the Marquess of Salisbury.—{Substance 
received by telegraph, October 28.) 

(Extract.) Fetersburgh, October 28,1900. 

At the invitation of M. Easily I went this afternoon to the 
Mnistry for Foreign Affairs, where he handed to me a Memo¬ 
randum, of which I have the honour to inclose a copy here¬ 
with containing the reply of the Russian Government to the 
communication made by me on the 22nd instant of the text 
of the Anglo-German Agreement and of the invitation to 
them to accept the principles recorded in it. 


Inclosure in No. 5 
Memorandum. 

The arrangement concluded between Germany and Eng¬ 
land does not perceptibly modii^, from our point of view, the 

siinati^s^ int of this Agreement, stipulating that the ports 
‘Situated on the rivers and littoral of China, wherever the two 
Governments exercise their influence, should remain and 
open to commerce, can be favourably entertained by Russia, 
^ this stipulation does not infringe in any way the status quo 
established in China by e x ist i ng Treaties. , 

The second point corresponds all the more with the 
Hons of Russii seeing that. 

nresent compHcations, she was tiie fest to^y down the 
tenance of uxe integrity of the Chmese Empire as a funda¬ 
mental principle of her policy in China. 

^regards the third point, relating to the eimnt^ty of 
an infringement of this fnnd^ental 

Government, while referring to them Cmcnlar of the 12th (asti) 
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Augiist, can only renew the declaration that such an infringe^ 
meat would oblige Russia to modify her attitude according 
to circumstances. 

The fourth point requires no remark, 

St. I^eiersburgh, 

ih& {‘zSth) October, 1900. 


No. 6 

Str F. Plunkett to the Marquess of Salisbury.—{Received 
October 29.) 

My Lord, "" Vienna, October 25, 1900. 

On receipt of your Lordship's telegram of the 20th instant, 
I at once called upon the German Ambassador in order to 
concert with his Excellency for communicating to the Austro- 
Hungarian Government the Agreement respecting China which 
your Lordship had signed with the German Ambassador in 
London on the i6th instant. 

Prince Eulenburg expressed much satisfaction at your 
Lordship having desired me to concert with him for the com¬ 
munication of this Agreement, and my telegrams of the 21st 
and 23rd instant will have shown that, in view of the absence 
from Vienna of Count Goluchowski, and in view of the fact 
of Prince Eulenburg being confined to his house with a cold, 
we decided to communicate the Agreement to Count Szecsen ^ 
through our respective Secretaries of Embassy. 

Mr. Milbanke ar?.d Baron Romberg, therefore, went to the 
Foreign Department next morning and made communication 
separately of the Agreement. 

Count Szecsen called at this Embassy and at the German 
Embassy the day before yesterday to say that he had informed 
the Emperor and Count Goluchowski of this communication, 
and was authorized to state that the Austro-Hungarian 
Government had heard with pleasure that Great Britain had 
ccme to this understanding with Germany, and accepted 
willingly the principles recorded in the Agreement which had 
been signed by your Lordship and the German Ambassador 
in London. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) F. R. PLUNKETT. 


* A Htuigaiian statesman in the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office, sub- 
Orffinate to Count Goluchowsld. 
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No. 7 

Mr. Whitehead, to the Marquess of Salisbury.—{Substance 
received by telegraph, October 30.) 

My Lord, Tohio, October 30, 1900. 

On tJie receipt of your Lordship’s telegram of the 20th 
instant, instructing me to concert with my German colleague 
to carry out Article 4 of the Anglo-German Agreement in 
regard to China, I immediately communicated with Count 
Wedel, but found that he had not then received instructions 
on the subject. 

I, therefore, took the opportunity of Mr. Kato’s first recep¬ 
tion of the foreign Representatives on the foUowing day to 
communicate the Agreement unofficially to hif; Excellency, 
stating that I would send him a note as soon as the German 
Charg6 d'Afiaires was in a position to do so simultaneously. 

His Excellency had also received the text of the Agreement 
by tele^aph from Baron Hayashi, and asked me whether 
I could inform him what the exact effect of Japan’s accepting 
the principles recorded in it would be. 

I replied that I had no information on the subject beyond 
what was contained in your Lordship’s telegram, and thought 
that an inquiry through the Japanese Jmnister in London 
woTold be the best way of obtaining it. 

On the 24th instant the German Charge d*Affaires received 
his instructions from Berlin, and I accordingly addressed to 
Mr. Kato the note, copy of which I have the honour to inclose. 
Last night I received a note from his Excellency, translation 
of which is likewise inclosed, containing the reply of the 
Japanese Government to our inquiry, and stating that, upon 
the assurances they had received from the Contracting Powers, 
the Imperial Government did not hesitate to declare formally 
their adhesion to the Anglo-German Agreement, and accept 
the principles embodied therein. 

I had the honour to communicate the text of this repty to 
your Lordship in my telegram of to-day's date. Count 
has received an identical reply to his note of the 24th October, 
and is communicating its substance to his Government by 
telegraph to-day. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. B. WHITEHEAD. 


F2 
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Inclosure i in No. 7 
Mr. Whitehead to Mr. Kato. 

M. leMinistre, Tohio, October 24, rgoo. 

In obedience to instructions whicb. I bave received from 
the Marquess of Salisbury, Her Britannic Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, I have tbe bonour to 
inform your Excellency that on tbe i6tb instant his LordsMp 
and the Imperial German Ambassador in London signed the 
following Agreement in connexion with tbe present crisis in 
China:— 

[See Inclosure in No. i.] 

I accordingly bave the bonour, in compliance with Lord 
Salisbury’s directions, to communicate to your Excellency the 
terms of this Agreement, as stated above, and to request your 
Excellency to be so good as to inform me whether the Imperial 
Japanese Government are inclined to accept the principles 
recorded therein. 

I avail, &c. 

(Signed) J. B. WHITEHEAD. 

Inclosure 2 in No. 7 
Mr. Kato to Mr, Whitehead. 

(Translation.) 

Sir, Department of Foreign Affairs, Ddhid, October zg, 1900. 

I have the bonour to acknowledge the receipt of your note 
of the 24th instant, in which, in obedience to instructions from 
the Marquess of Salisbury, Her Britannic Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, you communicated to 
me the text of an Agreement, signed on the i6tb instant by 
his Lordship and the German Ambassador, whicb reads as 
follows :— 

[See Inclosure in No. i.j 

At the same time, in further compliance with Lord Salis¬ 
bury's instructions, you requested me to inform you whether 
tl^ Imperial Japanese Government are inclined to accept the 
pimciples recorded in said Agreement, 

The Imperial Government, having received assurances from. 
Cie C<mtrac1±ig Powers to the effect that, in adhering to the 
Agreement m question, they will be placed in relation to such 
Agreement in the same position they would have occupied if 
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they had been a signatory instead of an adhering State, do 
not hesitate to formally declare that they adhere to the said 
Agreement, and accept the principles embodied therein. 

Accept, &c. 

(Signed) KATO TAKAAKI. 

No. 8 

Memovanduwi Communicated by iW. Camhon, October 31, 1900. 
(Translation.) 

The French Government has taken note of the Arrange¬ 
ment of the 16th October between the German and Rritish 
Governments, communicated to them by the Ambassadors of 
Germany and Great Britain in Paris. 

The Government of the Republic have long manifested their 
desire to see China opened to the economic activity of the 
whole world. Hence the ready adherence th^ gave last 
December to a proposal of the United States* Government, 
dictated by the same desire. Their sentiments in this respect 
have not been modified. As regards the integrity of Cmna, 
the Government of the Republic are all the more willing to 
affirm the principle; since they have made it—^and have 
several times stated that they have made it—^the basis of their 
polic;^ in the crisis for which the combined efforts of the Powers 
are directed towards finding a satisfactory solution. 

The universal assent to this principle seems to the Govern¬ 
ment of the Republic a certain guarantee of its being respected, 
and if, contrary to all expectation, it should be infenged, 
France would act according to circumstances, with a view to 
safeguarding her interests and the rights secured to her by 
Treaty. 

October 31, 1900. 


No. 9 

ILord Currie to the Marquess of Salisbury.—{Received ' 
November i.) 

My Lord, Rome, October a6, 1900. 

With reference to your Lordship's telegram of the sjoth 
instant, I have rhe honour to transmit herewith to yom Lord- 
ship copy and translation of a note, dated the 22nd instant, 
which I have received from M. Visconti-Venosia, informing 
me that the Italian Government do not hesitate to give their 
adhesion to the Amglo-German Agreement concluded on the 
i6th instant. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CURRIE^ 
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Inclosure in No. 9 

Jkf. Visconti-Venosta to Lord Currie. 

(Translation.^ 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 

M. VAmbassadeur, Rome, October 22, 1900. 

In your note of yesterday your Excellency communicated 
to me, in accordance with, instructions received from your 
Government, the Agreement arrived at on the i6th instant 
between Lord Salisbury and Count Hatzfeldt with regard to 
China. 

The two Contracting Governments having pledged them¬ 
selves to give notice of their Agreement to ime Powers inter¬ 
ested, especially to France, Italy, Japan, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia, and -^e United States, with an invitation to agree to 
the principles enunciated therein, your Excellency asked me 
whether these principles were accepted by the Italian Govern¬ 
ment. 

Having taken His Majesty’s orders, I am to-day in a position 
to inform your Excellency that the Italian Government, 
recc^nizing in the Anglo-German A^eement those same prin¬ 
ciples which rule their own policy in China, do not hesitate 
to give their adhesion thereto. 

I beg your Excellency to be so good as to bring the above 
to the knowledge of Her Majesty’s Government. 

X &^C 

(Signed) VISCONTI-VENOSTA, 


No. 10 

Z,Ofrd Pauncefote to the Marquess of Salisbury.—{Received 
November 12.) 

MyJLord, Washington, October 31, 1900. 

v^Fith reference to your Lordship’s telegram of the 20th 
instant, I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of the 
note in which I communicated to the United States’ Govern¬ 
ment the text the Agreement regarding Chinese atfairs 
receaxtiy concluded between Her Majesty’s Government and 
of Germany, together wiih a copy of the reply of the 
Hnxted States’ Secretary of State, recording the views of his 
Gcmcmuent on the subject, 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) PAUNCEFOTE. 
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Inclosure i in No. 10 
TLoYd Pauncefote to Mr. Hay^ 

Sir, Newport, Rhode Island, October 23, 1900. 

In pursuance of instructions which. I have received from 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign AjBfairs, 
I have the honour to communicate to you the text of an 
Agreement between Great Britain and Germany relating to 
the present trouble in China, which was signed in London on 
the 16th instant by the Marquess of Salisbui^ and the German 
Ambassador on behalf of their respective Governments, and 
to invite the acceptance by the United States of the principles 
recorded in that Agreement. 

(Signed) PAUNCEFOTE, 


Inclosure 2 in No. 10 

Agreement signed on the x 6 th October, 1900, 

[See Indosure in No. i.] 

Inclosure 3 in No. 10. 

Mr. Nay to Lord Pauncefote. 

Department of State, Washington, 
Excellency, October 29, 1900. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your note 
of the 23rd October, inclosing the text of an Agreement 
between Great Britain and Germany relating to affairs in 
China, which was signed in London on the i6th instant by the 
Marquess of Salisbury and the German Ambassador, on behalf 
of their respective Governments, and inviting the acpeptance 
by the United States of the principles recorded in that Agree¬ 
ment. 

These principles are— 

' I. It is a matter of joint and permanent international 
interest that the ports on the rivers and littoral of China 
should remain free and open to trade, and to every Other 
legitimate form of economic activity for the nationals of all 
countries without distinction, and the two Governments agree 
on their part to uphold the same for all Chinese territory so 
far as they can exercise induence. 

'2. Her Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Imperial 
German <^>vemment will not on their part make use of the 
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present complication to obtain for themselves any territorial 
advantages in Chinese dominions, and will direct their policy 
towards maintaining nndiminished the territorial condition 
of the Chinese Empire/ 

The United States have heretofore made known their adop¬ 
tion of both these principles. During the last year this Govern¬ 
ment invited the Powers interested in China to join in an 
expression of views and purposes in the direction of impartial 
trade wilh that country, and received satisfactory assurances 
to that efEect from all of them. When the recent troubles 
were at their height, this Government, on the 3rd July, once 
more made an announcement of its policy regarding impartial 
trade and the integrity of the Chinese Empire, and had the 
gratification of learning that all the Powers held similar views. 
And since that time the most gratifying harmony has existed 
among all the nations concerned as to the ends to be pursued, 
and there has been little divergence of opinion as to the details 
of the course to be followed. 

It is therefore with much satisfaction that the President 
directs me to inform you of the full sympathy of this Govern¬ 
ment with those of Her Britannic Majesty and the German 
Emperor in the principles set forth in the clauses of the Agree- 
inent above dt^. 

The third clause of the Agreement provides— 

• 3. In case of another Power making use of the complica- 
tions in China in order to obtain, under any form whatever, 
such territorial advantages, the two Contracting Parties reserve 
to themselves to come to a preliminary understanding as to 
the eventual st^ to be taken for the protection of their own 
interests in China.* 

As this <^use refers to a reciprocal arrangement between 
two Contracting Powers, the Government of the 
Uoiled States does not regard itself as called upon to express 
» Cfiniom ia respect to it. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) JOHN HAY. 
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Exercise XVII 

CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO NATIVE 
DISTURBANCES IN NATAL i 

No. I 

The Governor to the Secretary of State ' 

My Lord, King's House, Durban, Natal, January 5, 1906. 

“For some lit±le time past rumours have been current of 
unrest and disaffection amongst the natives, due, it is said, to 
the imposition of the poll tax which became due for collection 
on ist instant. 

2. The name of Dinuzulu has been freely mentioned as 
promoting the unrest, and as putting himself at the head of 
a native army to invade Natal proper from Zululand. 

3. When these rumours come to be investigated, no sub¬ 
stantial foundation can be found for them. The enclosed 
telegram from the Minister for Native Affairs to the Magis¬ 
trate, Greytown, exactly describes the situation. My Ministers, 
however, have thought it advisable to issue to Magistrates 
a circular ® deprecating the rumour-mongering, and assuring 
the population, both \!^te and black, that there is no ground 
for alarm. 

4. The present unrest has, I believe, been brought about— 

(a) By nervous Europeans who view with alarm the 
withdrawal of imperial troops from Natal. 

( 5 ) By the young men of the tribes who work in towns, 
do not pay hut tax, and will, therefore, for . the 
first time contribute to the revenue. Every year 
these young men get more out of the control of 
kraal heads, and they no doubt have indulged in 
much irresponsible talk. 

I have, &c. 

HENRY McCALLUM. 

Enclosure in No. i 

Minister for Native Affairs, Pietermaritzburg, to Magistrate, 
Greytown. 

(Telegram.) 

Decemb^ 28, 1905. With reference to a minute sent you 
yesterday, it may be well to inform you tlmt reports of dis¬ 
affection and discontent with regard to poll tax have been 

Part of a paper set in examination for Assistant Clerkships in the Royal ‘ 
Navy, Jone 1910, • Not printed. 
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received from many parts of the Colony ; also reports about 
the Idlling of pigs, white fowls, white goats, and so forth, 
various reasons being given for Uiese animals being killed* 
These reports have been sifted with the result that nothing 
of a concrete or tangible nature calculated to cause alarm has 
been reached. Re numerous references to Dinuzulu, I have 
received a letter from Mr. Saunders assuring me of that Chief's 
unwavering loyalty, and that he has stated he will do all in 
his power to ensure payment of the poll tax. 

No. 2 

l^he Governor to the Secretary of State.—[Received 3.21 p.m.^ 
February 9, igo6.) 

(Telegram.) 

Eebruary 9. No. i. Regret to inform you that party of 
armed natives attacked European police at Bymetown. One 
sub-inspector and one trooper reported to have been killed. 
Information received that other natives are arming and join¬ 
ing the disaffected. Have ordered right wing of Carbineers 
and one battery of Field Artillery to be mobilized for active 
service, and have authorized Commandant-General of Militia 
to issue requisitions under Section 2, Act 30,1905 .—McCallum. 


No. 3 

The Governor to the Secretary of State.—[Received 8.33 p.m., 
February 9, 1906.) 

(Telegram-) 

I>urban, February 9. No. 2. By advice of my Ministers 
I am putting Natal under martial law. I l^ve for Pieter- 
maritzhurg this ev^iing.— McCaxlttm. 

No. 4 

The Governor to the Secretary of State,—{Received 10.40 a.m., 
Fdjruary 10, 1906.) 

(Telegram.) 

_ F^>^iaxy 10. No, 8* Latest intelligence is that outbreak 
cosnned to small section cff tribe, the Chief of which is 
TO artffltOT has been sent, but the whole of Natal 
and half of Border lilounted Riffes are being 
and will arrive scene of action this day. Loss of 
and fzooper confirmed.— McCaixum. 
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No. 5 

The Governor to the Secretary of State.—{Received 6.40 p.m., 
February 13, 1906.) 

(Telegram.) 

Februaxy 13. No. i. Alarming reports still prevalent in 
different quarters, but we can usually dismiss them. I sit in 
Council with responsible Ministers daily. No news from field 
force except capture seven prisoners, four of whom wounded. 
Disaffected in mding in dense bush towards the Umkomanzi. 
Their Chief Umveli has offered to dislodge Ihem with 500 men, 
and offer accepted by Government.— ^McCallum. 

No. 6 

The Secretary of State to the Governor.—{Sent ^.40 p.7n., 
February 14, 1906.) 

(Telegram.) 

February 14. No. i. Please telegraph connected account of 
orign and process of native disturbance for use at opening 
of Parliament if required.—^E lgin. 

No. 7 

The Governor to the Secretary of State.—{Received 7.50 
February r5, 1906.) 

(Telegram.) 

February 15. No. i. Referring to your telegram of X4th 
February, No. i. Since termination of Boer war there has 
been change of attitude on the part of natives of Natal towards 
the white population. This is evidenced by the insolent 
behaviour of the younger men, who have in numerous in¬ 
stances openly informed their employers that they were going 
to kill the wmte men. Government has also reason to believe 
doctrines and seditious teachings of those connected with 
Ethiopian movement have had bad effect on certain sections 
of native community. There can be no doubt that removal 
of His Majesty's forces out of the Colony has weakened 
prestige of the Government and, to use the ^pression of the 
natives, the opinion is fireely expressed amongst them that 
^ the King has quarrelled with the Natal Government and will 
no longer help them.' During the last Session of Parlia m ent 
Act was passed making every male over eighteen years of age 
in the Colony, including Europeans, liable to pay tax of £t. 
Native who pa3^ (house) hut tax is not, however, required 
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to pay poll tax. Indentared Indians are also exempt. 
As the natives marry very voting, number affected by poll 
fav is comparatively small. Tax fell due on ist January, and 
notice was given to different Chiefs to begin paying- after the 
2oth January. When the Chiefs were summoned by the 
Magistrates to assemble w-fch their men to pay tax some of 
tTipm assumed defiant a-tti-tude. In some cases they appeared 
■with their men armed with shields and sticks, and in one 
instance Magistrate was shouted down and threatened. 

Following is explanation of causes which led up to conflict 
between natives and Na-tal police : ' Magis-trate of Umgeni 
went out Wednesday, the 7th February, to collect poll-tax 
from the Chief Umveli at Henley. While there Chief informed 
him that some of his tribe from the Richmond District were 
on -the hill near by armed with assegais. Magistrate sent up 
European trooper and two of the Chief's bro-fchers to find out 
if the statement was -true, and they found that party of twenty- 
seven ruftives armed, as stated, had collected together and 
assumed very threatening attitude. Chief's bro-thers identified 
a great many of the men, and depositions were taken and 
warrants for arrest issued by Magistrate. On the next day 
body of fourteen of the Natal European Police Force were 
sent out to effect arrest of certain of the natives concerned 
at Bymetown, and on arrival two of the na-fcives were arrested 
and handcuffed. An armed party of natives thereafter 
approached police and demanded release of prisoners, and 
conflict ensued between the police and the natives, with the 
result Sub-Inspector Hnnt and a trooper were killed.' 

Trouble is for -the present confined to locality where conflict 
with the police took place, and no other members of tribe 
have joined wi-feh disaffected natives, who.are avowed adherents 
of -the Ethiopian movement. Policy of Government is to 
deal with, this trouble promptly and effectually, as ±he spread- 
mg or not of the disturbance to other districts of Colony will 
depend on result of measures now taken,—^McCAnnuM. 


No. 8 

"The SecY^Uuty of State to the Governor,—(Settt 6.20 p.m., 
February 23, igo6.) 

23. No. I. Question asked in Parliament as to 
► natives were recently court-martialled and shot 
it so, what was the offence charged. Please 
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No. 9 

Governor to the Secretary of State.—(Received 5.55 p.m., 
February 24, 1906.) 

(Telegram.) 

Eebniary 24. No. 2. Your telegram, 23rd February, No. i. 

Ministers desire me to send you following reply :— 

Begins : Question asked in Parliament sbould be answered 
in the affirmative. The two natives in question 
were tried by court-martial for assisting and t akin g 
part in the murder of an inspector and trooper of 
the Natal European Police Force whilst executing 
warrants of arrest against certain natives for being 
armed in breach, of the law. Ends. 

McCallxjm. 


No. 10 

The Governor to the Secretary of State.—{Received 2.55 p.m,, 
February 27, 1906.) 

(Telegram.) 

February 27. No. i. Six more men belon^ng to rebel band 
captured. Only three are now at large. Situation in Ixopo 
district clearer. Chief implicated has surrendered twelve men 
wanted by Government, and has promised others. Exporta¬ 
tion of horses out of the Colony has been prohibited.— 
McCallxjm. 


No. II 

The Governor to the Secretary of State.—(Received p.m., 

March i, igo6.) 

(Telegram.) 

March I. No. i. Little change in situation. Chief, name of 
Bambata, at Greytown, defiant. He is to be arrested by 
a military force.— ^McCallum. 

No. 12 

The Governor to the Secretary of State.—(Received 7.5 p.tn., 
March 2, 1906.) 

(Telegram.) 

March 2. No. i. Chief implicated, Miskof^ by name, has 
surrendered fifteen more men. From evidence given, one 
section of his tribe to be fined in cattle for illegally assembling 
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in arms. Gobizembe at Mapumnlo surrendered twenty 
offenders out of 300. Leucbaxs anticipates having to arrest 
remainder by military force. No further news from Grey- 
town. Alarm rumours are diminishing.— ^McCallum. 


No. 13 

The Governor to the Secretary of State, 

My Lord, King's House, JDurhan, Natal, February 9, 1906. 

In continuation of my dispatch of the 5th January,^ I have 
the honour to. report, for your information, that the unrest 
which has existed for some little time past amongst the natives 
appeared to be gradually coming to an end. 

2. Since I wrote my dispatch in question, rumours have 
continued to be current that Dinuzulu is really at the bottom 
of the agitation, and I received a communication from the 
High Commissioner forwarding a report of alleged intrigues 
between that chief and the Swazis. From all I can gather, 
however, I believe there is no truth whatever in the allegations 
which have been made. Dinuzulu has set the example of 
paying up the poll tax on behalf of himself and * his own 
personal chiefs before he is actually obliged to do so. 

3. Mr. Saunders, the Commissioner for Native Affairs in 
Zululand, is certain that the many rumours are rumours only. 
During the years I have been administering this Government 
he has invariably furnished correct information, and I see no 
reason to doubt that his opinion is again correct. 

4 * • * • 

5. I have this morning received a telegram from the Prime 
Minister informing me that an armed party of natives have 
attacked a body of fourteen European Police at Bymetown, 
and that a sub-inspector and a trooper are believed to have 
been killed. Other disaffected natives are said to be joining, 
and it has been considered essential, therefore, to mobilize 
one wing of the Natal Carbineers for active service, and one 
battery of artillery ; also to authorize the Commandant to 
issue requisitions under Section 2 of Act No. 30 of 1905. 

6. I have informed the Prime Minister that if the outbreak 
spreads, I am prepared to put the districts concerned under 
martial law, and that I will return at once to Maritzburg so as 
to be in close touch with him. 

I have, &c., 

HENRY McCALLUM. 


^ No. I. 
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No. 14 

The Governor to the Secretary of State. — {Received 5.45 p.m., 
March 5, 1906.) 

(Telegram.) 

March 5. No, i. Miskofeli has surrendered all ofienders, 
who are now being tried. Operations in his district practically 
over. 

In Mapumulo district Gobizembe has failed to surrender 
offenders. Time expired this morning. Steps are being taken 
to carry out arrest by militia. I anticipate resistance : country 
very broken, 

I have been relying upon native contingent from Zululand 
to help in driving rebels from thick bush, but Commissioner 
reports them lukewarm, and order for their mobilization has 
been cancelled. Situation complicated by this. 

At Gre3rtown, Bambata, with followers, abandoning kraals, 
have fled to bush. Messages have been sent to him. 

Although alarm subsiding, I regard general situation to be 
less satisfactory.—^M cCallum, 


No. 15 

The Governor to the Secretary of State.—[Received ti,x6 p.in.» 
March 5, 1906.) 

(Telegram.) 

March 5. No, 2. Gobizembe has been captured. His kraal 
was destroyed by artillery fire after women and children had 
been brought in. 300 cattle and 600 sheep captured by column. 
Casualty return, nil on both sides. 

Four chiefs, several headmen, and about 300 natives have 
surrendered this afternoon. Sweeping operations will be 
resumed to-morrow. Officer Commanding hopes to be able 
to complete without any assistance hrom native contingent.— 
McCallum. 


No. 16 

The Governor to the Secretary of State.—{Received xo.xo p.m., 
March 7, 1906,) 

(Telegram.) 

March 7. No. 1. Officer Commanding Mapumulo column 
reports Gobizembe's tribe thoroughly subdued and cowed. It 
has given up offenders' cattle and arms. I am of opinion that 
cause immediate anxiety over.— ^McCallum. 
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Exercise XVIII 

RAILWAY COLLISION AT WILLESDEN JUNCTION. 
On December 5, 1910, WiHesden. Junction, on tbe London 
and North-Westem Railway, was tbe scene of a collision, result¬ 
ing in the deaths of two passengers and injury to several 
others. The'Vccident was caused by a train from Watford to 
Broad Street running into the rear of a train from Watford 
to Eilston. *^he train to Euston left Watford at 8.27 a.m., 
and reached WiJlesden at 8.47. At the moment of the collision 
it was stationary at No. 4 platform, tickets were being collected, 
and season tickets examined. The second train left Watford 
at 8.30 a.m. The driver of this train, directly he realized that 
something was amiss, applied his brakies, and did all he could 
to avoid the collision, but could not bring his train to a stand¬ 
still. The following ofdcial statement was issued by the 
railway company :— 

As local, Watford to" Euston, train was standing at No, 4 
platform, Willesden Junction, it was run into by 8.30 
Watford to Broad Street. The driver states that the signals 
were lowered for him, but this point is nbt definitely cleared 
up. He made every endeavour to stop when he came in 
sight of the train in front. 

Minutes oe* Evidence Taken ax the Coroner's Inquiry, 
Monday, December 19, 1910. 

Extract from the Morning Post of December 20, 1910. 

At the St. Pancras Coroner's Court. 

Walter Sibly, engine driver, stated that on December 5 he 
^>t the engine of the 8.27 train ready and handed it over to 
Ihe driv^. The fire was then in a proper condition. 

' Mr. Robert Turnbull, superintendent of the London and 
NorthrWestem Railway, gave evidence as to the working of 
the Kne. The absolute block system, he said, was in use, and 
the line was divided into sections, or lengths, varying from 
a quarter of a mile in busy places to five miles where there 
was le^ trafhc. The principle was that not more than one 
train should be on the same section at the same time on the 
same of rails, and in order to carry that out there was 
a s%nalman at the end of each section. Before the 8.27 a.m. 
tirahi from Watford was allowed to pass the section at No, 5 
flate section between there and No. 2 the signalman 
^ ’5:would s^id to No. 2 a signal which meant ' Is the 

e ami can a pass^ger train be let into it ? ' and 

' a r^ly tb^t the train might pass. On 
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December 5 this method, it had been ascertained, was adopted. 
The 8.27 from Watford did not pass out of the section between 
No. 5 and No. 2, and therefore the 8.30 from Watford should 
not have been admitted. 

The Coroner: Is it necessary for any memory on the part 
of the signalman to know whether a train is on the line ?— 
No, it is recorded on an instrument, 

SAFETY APPLIANCES 

The Coroner; I take it that careful consideration has been 
given since this calamity as to whether any other process of 
signalling could be adopted ?—^Yes. We have thought a good 
deal about it before and since. We always have safety appli¬ 
ances under our consideration, and always endeavour to adopt 
means whereby accidents will be avoided. 

The witness added that he had satisfied him self that the 
signalling appliances on December 5 were in order. 

Mr. Dobson (on behalf of various railway employees) : Is 
it not usual where two signal-boxes are near to each other to " 
have some mechanical appliance to prevent the signals being 
pulled off by the signalman in the rear box until the road is 
clear to the next section ?—There are appliances of that kind 
which we adopt when a section is very short, but this is not 
such a section. I may tell you that we have put on an appli¬ 
ance of that sort in this section since the accident, with a view 
to seeing whether it will be workable. It is not altogether 
a desirable arrangement at this place, and I cannot say it is 
going to be satisfactory. 

Is it not in just such a place as this where the signalman 
cannot see the train standing in this very section on account 
of the bridges that such an appliance is specially necessary ? 
—1 should not say so. 

Mr. Armstrong Worthy Home, district superintendent of 
the line between London and Sta^ord, said that between 8 a.m. 
and the time of the collision, the signalman in No, 5 box 
would have to deal with fourteen trains. He considered that 
one man was quite competent to deal with them. Each lever 
in the signal-box was painted a different colour, so as to be 
distinguishable, and each had ihe number of the signal or of, 
the pair of points which it pulled over. In each box there 
was a diagram. 

Mr, Dobson: Does not a signalman use the levies as 
a pianist would play the piano ?—^He certainly do^ when he 
been in the box a long time and would know where the 
levers were. The man in No* 5 box was a very reliable man. 

*451 e 
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Porter and relief signalman Harry George Smith said that 
when the collision occurred he had been in No. 5 box learning 
the duties connected with it. On December 5 the 8.27 train 
from Watford was allowed to pass, and at the same time that 
it left the section he accepted the 8.30 from No. 7 box, under 
signalman Blundell's instauctions. 

Blundell went to the Watford end of the box, said witness, 
and, after pulling the lever, got out a red flag and went to the 
window. ^ 

Did he put it out ?—I did not see him do that. The train 
was close to the box. When it had passed I gathered some^- 
thing was wrong, because I knew I had not ‘ received ' the 
train out of the section from No. 2 box. After the collision 
Blundell remarked that he had made a mistake. 

In reply to a juror the witness said that Blundell might have 
been called to the telephone between the passing of the two 
tredns. 

signalman's evidence. 

After being cautioned, signalman George Blundell said he 
wi^ed to give evidence. He said that he had been a signal¬ 
man for twenty years, ten or eleven of which he had passed 
at No. 5 box at Willesden. On the day of the accident he went 
on duty at 6 a.m., having been oS duty since 8 a.m. the pre¬ 
vious day. In the box with him were two booking lads and 
the relief signalman Smith. The 8.27 passed his box at 8.51. 
At the same time that the 8.27 went by Smith accepted -Oie 
8.30 from Watford on his instructions. 

What was your next action ?—^The same tim e as the 8.27 
passed I had the 8.40 from Euston on the down fast platform. 
After that had passed I had an engine cross No. 2 siding on 
to the down fast line. Then I went to the souih. end of the 
box and pulled 16 and ig points, and as soon as I did that 
I went to the north end for the purpose of pulling No. 53 
lever over. That was the signal for the 8.58 passenger train 
to p ass cm to the up fast road. 

Was it that lever you intended to pull ?—^Yes, sir. 

What is the number of the lever working the up-slow home 
sa gu^ ?—^No. 55, 

When did you first have knowledge that you had pulled 
55 ?—After I had pulled 16, ig, and, as I thought, 53, 
Tabbed an ^gine o£E the down fast middle siding. I then 
a cross and saw the 8.58 passenger train to Euston still 
agai^ tbe ground disc No. 53. I looked down the 
box and ^w what I thought to be 53 over. As 
a down the frame and looked, through the window 
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I saw No. 55 signal off and ttie 8.30 from Watford close upon 
it. I appealed to Smitli, and said : * Are you all riglit on the 
up slow/ meaning, was the 8.27 clear and right for the 8.30 ? 
And then as I saw the train approaching I came to the con¬ 
clusion that the previous train was not clear. Something told 
me it was not. 

?—I could not say. I knew I had no occasion to pull 
the signal in any shape or form. That is the reason I ran to 
the window with a red flag, and as I ran I saw I had made 
a mistake, and pulled 55 instead of 53. I tried to shout the 
driver, but could not get his attention. It was too late to do 
anything. 

Have you any^ explanation as to how you came to pull one 
lever when you intended to pull another ?—^No, sir. 

Can you see the up-slow platform from your box ?—^No. 

How many levers are there in the box ?—Sixty-seven. 

Witness added that by pulling the wrong lever he allowed 
the 8.30 train to enter the station. He attributed blame to 
no one but himself. Addressing the jury Blundell said : ' I 
am very sorry this mistake should have happened. I regret 
it very much, and I express my sympathy with the relatives 
and friends of those vmo have gone and with the injured. 
I hope they will have a speedy recovery.* 

The Coroner, in summing up, said the weight of evidence 
seemed to bear out Blundell's statement that he pulled the 
wrong lever. 

THE VERDICT 

The jury returned a, verdict of accidental death due to the 
signalman's inadvertence in pulling the wrong lever. 

The jury asked the railway company to consider whether it 
would not be possible to devise some means of enabhng the 
signalman to see if the line was clear, as at present the bridge 
obscured a sight of the platform. 

Mr, C. J. de Andrewes, representing the company, said that 
he would convey the recommendation, but the bridge carried 
a public road in which the County Council was interested. 

Exercise XIX 

BOARD OF TRADE INQUIRY INTO THE LOSS OF 
THE WARATAH 

December 16, 1910, and following days. 

Extract from the Morning Rost of December 20, X910. 

IShr. J. Dickinson, one of Ihe Metropohtan Magistrates, 
opened on behalf of the Board of Trade at the Caxton Hall 

ca 
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INQUIRY INTO THE LOSS OF THE WARATAH 

the inquiry into the loss of the steamship Waratah, Admiral 
E H. m. jOavies, R.N., Commander F, C. A. Lyon, R.N.R.. 

J. H. Hallett, and Professor Welch, accompanied Mr. 
Dickson as assessors. Mr. Laing, K.C., and Mr. Raeburn 
represented the Board of Trade; Mr. Leslie Scott, K.C., and 
Mr. I>. Stephens were for the owners of the vessel, the Blue 
Anchor line; Mr. Aspinall, K.C., and Mr. Craig Henderson 
were for the builders, Messrs. Barclay, Curie 8 c Co., Glasgow ; 
while Mr. Bucknill and Mr. W. M. Pringle r^resented the 
relatives of some of the passengers of the Waratah. The 
interest in the proceedings was indicated by the large attend¬ 
ance of the public, many of whom were related to the passengers 
on the missing vessel. 

Mr. Laing, in opening the inquiry on behalf of the Board of 
Trade, said that the Waratah belonged to the Blue Anchor 
Line, and was on a voyage from Australia to Capetown. In 
addition to her cargo she had 92 passengers and 119 crew. 
She left Durban on July 26, 1909, bound for Capetown ; ^ she 
was spoken the following day, and had not been heard of since. 
The Waratah was a new vessel, on her second voyage, she having 
been built by Messrs. .Barclay, Curie & Co., on the Clyde, for 
Messrs. Lund, the owners of the Blue Anchor Line. She was 
passed under the special survey of Lloyd's, and classed 100 Ai, 
and possessed every certificate of fitness a vessel could have. 
She was tested by the Emigration officers before her passenger 
certificate was granted, and, of course, had passed the tests. 
Her disappearance created tremendous pubhc consternation, 
and aU sorts of theories were propounded regarding her loss. 
Allegations of a serious nature were made as to the stability 
erf the vessel, and in other ways her seaworthiness was criticized. 
It was said that the insurance on her was very heavy, that she 
had proved top-heavy on her first voyage, and had behaved 
estraocrdinarily when at sea. At the end of her first voyage 
it was said tliat the master had threatened to leave her. In 
tt^se circamstances the Board of Trade, on October 29, 1909, 
ordered an official inq^uiry in view of the gravity of the loss 
and of the serious allegations made as to the vessel's sea¬ 
worthiness. 

Mr. Gerald Steele, speaking with considerable experience of 
ocean travel, especiaUy in the North Atlantic, said he was 
a passenger on the Waratah on her maiden voyage in November 
The weather was good as far as Capetown, and after 
there they had cross seas all the time, but ihe weather 
very bad. 

How did behave ? 

appeared to me to be top-heavy. She did 
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not roll comfortably. She would down on either side and 
hang there before she recovered. There was nothing else that 
I ncmced excepting that she did not give one a feeling of con¬ 
fidence. I came to this conclusion from opinions which I 
formed myself and also from the talk on board among the 
passengers. 

Did you mention the matter to any of the officers ?—I men¬ 
tioned to the chief officer, Mr. Owen, that I thought she was 
top-heavy, but he did not make any comment. I left the 
Waratah at Sydney, and I was very glad to get ofif her. I should 
not have gone back on her. 

Mr. Leslie Scott: Are you the person who started the talk 
on the ship about her being top-heavy ?—I do not think so. 

Did you attach any particular importance to the view that 
she was top-heavy ? Were you alarmed ?—I cannot say that 
I was alarmed, but she did not give me a feeling of comfort, 
in the way I have described. She got down and hung, and 
did not recover herself for a second or two. 

Does not every ship stop at the end of her roll a second or 
two before she returns ?—In my experience not so long as the 
Waratah. 

Was it a quick roll ?—^No, a slow roll. 

When you spoke to the chief officer about the ship being 
top-heavy he treated you with silent contempt, and did not 
say anything ?—^He saiid definitely that he did not agree 
with me. 

He treated you as a somewhat foolish busybody passenger ? 
—^No ; he said, ' I do not agree with you at all." 

Mr. Bucknill remarked that Mr. Owen was the chief officer 
who had told his friend, Mr, Crossley, in Melbourne, that the 
ship was top-heavy, so that he seemed to have paid some 
attention to these * foolish remarks (To the witness)—V^en 
you said to him that you thought the ship was top-heavy, if 
he had replied, "Yes, I think so too,* would it not have been 
calculated to cause something like a panic on board ? 

Witness: I do not think that I should have repeated it. 

Mr. BucknillYou would hardly expect him to tell you 
that he agreed with you. You say that you noticed the rolling 
particularly after you left Capetown. 

Witness : Yes, she rolled continually after leaving Cape¬ 
town. The fiddles were on the tables the whole way. They 
were never taken off the tables during a single meal. 

Mr. F. W. Lund, a member of the firm of W. Lund & Sons, 
managers of the Blue Anchor Line, was the next witness. He 
said that their last new ship before the Waratah was the 
Geelong, and both were built by Messrs. Barclay, Curie & Co., 
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of Glasgow. Captain Ubery was captain of the Geelong, but 
when the Waratah was completed he was transferred to her. 
As the result of experience gained in transporting troops 
during the South Afiican War, and in carr3dng emigrants, 
they thought that the spar deck jcould be used for various 
purposes, such as carrying cargo or coal, and they asked the 
buimers to construct her so that she could go to sea with only 
her water ballast tanks filled and her permanent coal supply, 
but being informed that this was impossible, they asked that 
her stability should be greater than that of the Geelong^ 

Mr. Laing: Why did you want the Waratah to be of 
greater stability if you were satisfied with the Geelong ?—■ 
Because we wanted a stifier ship. We wanted to be able to 
move her about more freely when light in dock, where often 
there is not much room for moving steamers. Witness, con¬ 
tinuing, stated that when the Waratah was completed his firm 
was satisfied that with water ballast and permanent coal 
supply only, but without bunker coal or cargo on the top of 
the spar deck she had greater stability th a n the Geelong, He 
was not aware of the fact that Mr. Barrie, chief of the scientific 
construction department of Messrs. Barclay, Curie & Co., had 
stated before the Waratah started on her maiden voyage that 
not only could she not go to sea under permanent coal and 
water ballast, but that she could not go to sea safely with 
1,200 tons of ballast. He came round with the Waratah to 
London witlf*water ballast and a large quantity of coal. Off 
Dungeness it blew so hard that they were delayed an hour or 
an hour and a half, but the ship behaved very well indeed ; 
so much so that it was matter of remark on the bridge how 
handy she was. She rolled very little, and her stability was good. 

Mr, Laing: Lid she fall over or go over so as to frighten 
you ?—Not in the least. 

It has been suggested that while coming round to London 
one of the officers was frightened by her taking a big roll ?— 
I never heard of it. 

Captain Ubery, in his letters, say anything at all about 
the behaviour of the ship or how she got on on her first 
voTOge ?—^No. 

Lid he not make any reports, good, bad, or indifferent, 
about the behaviour of the Waratah ?—^None at all. Con- 


thming, he ^said that he never instructed Captain Ubery to 
the ship in order to make a quick run home, and it was 


% aearsnal occurrence for a vessel to be one day ahead of her 
time. They had not kept back any of the conx- 
f that th^ had received from Captain Ubery. 

T* On Captain Ubery's return after the first 
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voyage of the Warataht did he make any report to you verbally 
about her ?—Yes ; he said she was satisfactory in every way, 
and an easy ship in a heavy sea. 

Now I want you to be very careful about this. Did he say 
anything about her stability ?—^Yes ; he said that when she 
was in a light condition she might not be so stiff as the Geelong» 
but he did not express any wish that she should be altered in 
any shape or form. 

Did he ever say that the Waratah was not as stable at sea 
as the Geelong ?—^Never. 

Is it true that the vessel was built as an experiment ?—No. 

Did Captain Ilbery, on his return from the first voyage, say that 
he would leave her unless the boat deck was removed ?—^No. 

In answer to further questions, witness said he did hear 
a report that on the first voyage there had been fire in the 
bunkers, which were filled with Scotch coal. That was a quite 
unusual occurrence. 


Mr. ]^ng; Did you ever have any complaint from Mr. 
Owen, the chief officer, about the Wafotah at the end of the 
first voyage ?—^No. 

Did all ^e officers except one, who was promoted, and all the 
en^neera but two go in her on the second voyage ?—^They did. 
At this stage Lund's evidence was broken off in order 
to allow other -witnesses to be called. 


Exercise XX 

Mnroras OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BY THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON REGISTRATION OF NURSES * 
Thursday, May 25, 1905. 

MEMBERS PRESENT ; 

Mr. Mount. _ Sir John Batty Tuke. 

Mr. Tennant in the chair. 

Dr. Edwin Hyla Grevea called ; and examined. 
[Extract.] Chairman. 

It B^em^S 

appointment. In the 
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You have seen the evidence given before this Committee ?— 

Some of it. ^ ^ -v-r , 

Have you been present in the room oeiore ?—^JNlo, I have 

not. 

Have you carefully considered the question of the registra¬ 
tion of nurses ?—I have done so. 

For many years ?—Yes, for many years. 

Will you tell the Committee what your views on the subject 
are ?—the result of my experience, which dates back twenty- 
five years, five of whiai I spent in Liverpool, connected with 
the various hospitals there, and twenty years in Bournemouth, 
iiajs convinced me of the necessity of State registration of 


nurses. 

And you say that from the point of view of a doctor ?— 
From the point of view of a doctor in practice. 

Desirous of getting more efiBicient nurses or having some 
guarantee of their efficiency ?—Yes, certainly ; the necessity 
of having some gniara^itee that when you send for a nurse she 
shall, at any rate, have had a competent training, such as she 
would get under proper conditions, say, in a three years’ 


course. 

Do you say it would improve the status of the nurses ?— 
In my opinion it wonld most certainly do so. 

Have you considered the question of the methods of re^s- 
tration and examination for registration ?—I think the thing 
could be comparatively simply worked by a Central Committee 
or Council, who would carry out the registration and who 
would supervise and direct what form of examination, should 
be taken. 


Have you considered the finance of the subject ?—I have 
not devoted special attention to the finance, but my opinion 
is, that it ought not to be a costly process. 

Would two guineas be a sufficient fee ?—In all probability, 
I think it would be sufficient. It might perhaps have to be 
by a gr^t. I do not feel competent to speak on that 
pOf3^ because it is a point I have not gone fully into, but my 
opinion is tl^t two guineas ought to be sufficient. 

In your Judgement, would two guineas be as much as 
a nurse would be able to afford ?—do not think that would 
be any hardship. 

Would you consider three guineas a hardship ?—I do not 
I should go beyond three guineas. From two to three 
ia any opinion, would not constitute a hardship to 
nurse. 

say about the nurses in rural districts, engaged 
poor who do not necessarily suffer—I mean 
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the majority of the cases being simple cases, non-ittter^tmg 

cases ?_^Personally I have not had great experience with that 

rifljgg of oractice, but my opinion is that those district nurses 
who have charge of cases of that kind necessarily have a good 
deal of responsibUity thrown upon them, because their patients 
are not so closely supervised, of course, as patients in a better 
rank of life are. Therefore, in my opinion, it is very necessary 
that the nurses who are in this position should bo cflicicntJy 

trained nurses. ' , i j. » 

Having more responsibility you think they ought to have 
as good, if not a better qualification ?—I consider so. 

Then do you consider it would be financially po.ssib!o to get 
highly-skilled and highly-trained nurses for such cases ?— 
I should think so, because a large number of these nurses, 
I take it, are provided really through charitable donations. 
You think the charity might be able to meet that necessity ? 


—I think so. 

Would you say there is anything peculiar in the conditions 
of Bournemouth as a town which is different from other places 
in England ?—In this way, that in a health resort like Hourne- 
mouth we have a large number of sick people sent there from 
all parts of the kingdom, many of them bringing nurses with 
them, and therefore it is rather a cosmopolitan place from that 
point of view. Some of the nurses that have come down with 
patients take rather a fancy to the place ; they think it is 
a nice place, and a certain number of them every year start, 
you may say, on their own account. Call them free lances if 
you like, but they do start as private nurses on their own 
account, sometimes for matters of health, sometimes from 
inclination, and, therefore, we have rather a cosmopolitan set 
of nurses. 


You have not only these nurses working on their own 
account, but Miss Forrest's nurses, and two or three different 
institutions ?—^Two or three different institutions. 

From which you can draw your supply ?—From which we 
can draw our supply. 

I do not want to traverse the whole ground ; vou can under* 
stand we have been over this pretty often ?—^Y^, 

I would rather like to ask you if you have any special point 
on \^ch you wish to lay emphasis ?—The special point on 
which I wish to lay emphasis is the great discrepancy I find 
ti^re is in the amount of training which these various nurses 
who come from different places have received. 

When you say the different amount of training, do you 
m^^^t only in quality but in quantity ?—Quality and 
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What would your idea of a sufBLcient minimum in time be ? 

_I do not it is possible that a nurse can be sufficiently 

trained for aU-round work in less than three years* consecutive 
training. 

And even though you might have a very sharp and clever 
woman, with such great opportunities as are given at St. 
Thomas*s Hospital or the London Hospital, you think there 
might be a certain danger in giving her a shorter training than 
the three years you mention ?—Yes, just in the same way that 
there would be the same danger in giving less training to 
a medical man who happened to be endowed with a rather 
sharper faculty than Ms fellow students. I would insist tha t 
he should have the same length of training. 

Do you mean this, that altidough there might not be danger 
in the individual case of the sharp person, there might remain 
great danger in other cases ?—I do. 

That is an interesting point. Is there any other point on 
which you would like to lay stress ?—I may say, last winter 
we held a public meeting in Bournemouth, which was largely 
attended. There was a considerable number of medical men 
there, and nurses, matrons of various institutions, and a very 
considerable section of the public. I was in the chair on that 
occasion. The meeting, I may say, was held in favour of State 
re^tration. 

It was called in that behalf ?—^Yes. I particularly requested 
the meeting for an expression of opinion against it, and 
a resolution was passed unanimously in favour of State 
registration, without any dissentient voice. 

And wotdd you say that it is particularly felt in Bourne¬ 
mouth, both by the nurses and -me doctors, that sometMng 
should be done in this direction?—^Yes. AU those to whom 
I have spoken, and I have spoken to a large number, are in 
favour of State registration. 

Mr. Pierpoint, 

You say * we * called a meeting ; who were ' we ' ?—I did 
not * we *. I say, a meeting was called. I believe the 
m eetin g was oiganized largely by matrons of different nursing 
institutions. 

But it was a meeting called ad hoc : called for a particular 
pimDose ?—^Yes. 

^ woc gd two guineas be enough, do you think ?— As I said 
^ scarcely feel competent to speak on that point; but 
From two to three guineas, I should think, 
. w enough to cover the expenses of registra- 
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tion. I do not know whether that would quite cover the cost 
of examination, but I do not think, at any rate, it would 
necessitate any large addition to the sum that would be 
received. 

And where would you get the addition ?—That being, in. 
my opinion, an enormous ben^t to the public, I should think 
the State might be asked for a grant. 

That is what I thought. Would you exclude from nursing 
nurses who are not registered ?—^Do you mean, would I legally 
exclude them ? 

Yes ?—^No, I would not. I do not think one would be 
justified, at any rate, in the present state of things, in taking 
legal proceedings against a woman for practising as a nurse, 
unless she called herself a registered nurse, supposing State 
registration is accomplished. 

Are there convalescent homes and hospitals at Bourne¬ 
mouth ?—^Yes. 

What do the nurses get paid there ?—dare say that varies 
according to the different homes, but, roughly speaking, as 
far as I know, I should suppose a nurse’s salary ttiere would 
be somewhere about £^o a year. That, I know, is the salary 
th^ receive at some of the institutions. 

Do you think, if you had registration of nurses, they would 
want more pay, or less pay, or the same pay ?—I do not think 
it would necessarily increase. 

Mr, Charles Douglas, 

I suppose at Bournemouth you have considerable experience 
of nursing institutions ?—I have considerable experience of 
nurses derived ffrom the various institutions. 

That is what I mean. You are aware ihat the suggestion 
has been made to the Committee that instead of registering 
nurses you might register these institutions through which 
they are employed ?—I cannot see any particular use in 
that. 

You are aware that suggestion has been made ?—Yes. 

Have you anything to say about that ?— 1 do not tf?infc to 
register the institution would at all meet the case for which 
we are contending. I say what we aim at is the registration 
of the individual. 

You would not regard the registration of institutions as 
at all a substitute for the registration of nurses ?—^No, 
I would not. 

You do not think that would be any good ?—No. 

You have no opinion of the value of the institution unless 
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it previously involved the registration of the nurse employed 
at the institution ?—^Yes, that is my opinion. 

On the question of the training of nurs^, \yould you thinh 
it practicable to recognize 'work done by district nurses under 
proper supervision, that is to say, over a considerable time, 
as a possible substitute for, say, the first of three years* work 
in a hospital ?—^No, my opinion is against that. 

You. attach no importance to any training except in a 
hospital ?—I do not. 


Dr. Hutchinson. 

You are strongly in favour of registration of nurses ?— 
I am. 

In order to protect the public from incompetent nurses ?— 
Yes. 

Have you had much experience that you have had many 
nurses -that have been incompetent from these institutions ?— 
I have : both from institutions, and perhaps more particularly 
from nurses who have been what you may call free lances, or 
nurses on their o'wn responsibility. 

How do you engage a nurse who is on her o'wn responsibility ? 
What inquiries do yon make ?—One asks them necessarily 
what 'training 'they have had. You ask them for some certifi¬ 
cates or testimonials, and I am bound to say that on several 
occasions afterwards, although the testimonials appeared to 
be satisfactory, I have had very considerable doub-ts in my 
own mind whether they were genuine, because I found, I may 
say, one or two cases of gross imposture ; a nurse was abso- 
lut^y incompetent, al-fchough her testimonials appeared to 
show she was competent. I need scarcely say one does not 
employ an outside n-orse, as a rule, unless one does know 
something about her, but occasionallyunder pressure of 
circumstances, all ■the institution nurses may be engaged, and 
<me is driven to employ an outside nurse. 

An ejMemic of influenza or something of -that sort ?—^Yes, 
and one is driven to employ an outside nurse. But I have 
met with one or two such lamentable samples, that now I may 
say I nev^- do so imless I do know something about whom 
I am employing, fi*om previous experience of her. 

Supposing you get hold of a nurse of that sort, an absolutely 
inefficient nurse, it would be soon known in Bournemouth 
■ tins woman was inefficient, and she would have some 
after having been dismissed by you, in getting 
“r^*would not she ?—^That would entirely depend 
^fe^ble I took to make it known -throughout the 
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It would be soon known ; she would be asked whether she 
had been nursing So-and-so in the town I —Yes, in the process 
of tiine. 

Therefore she would lose her business ?—In process of tinte, 
but she might do a considerable amount of harm in the 


interval. 

With regard to registration, do you want to make it vuhm* 
ta:^ or compulsory ?—I should make it coinpulsoiy. 

Should you have a one-portal system ?—Yes, 

Only a one-portal system ?—Only a one-portal 

You say you have not had much experience oi country 
nursing ?—^No, I have not. 

We had a witness here the last time we sat who gave us 
a very interesting description of country nursing, and from 
her experience she finds it would be impossible to get the 
woman who had had a three years' hospitJU training to und«*r- 
take country nursing. How would you meet that witli the 
one-portal system ?—Personally, with all respect, I <lo not 
admit there would be the difficulty. 

But of course we have had the evidence of practical people 
that there would be the difficulty. With all respect, I would 
say you are not a practical person on this subjeot. but the 
cMculty they say is, you know what a nurse lias to do in 
the country, she has not only to nurse, but to make herself 
generally useful in the cottage, and you cannot get a hichlv 
tramed nurse to undertake that sort of work, can you ?--No 

registration of nuraea.' 
I stm think there is room for, perhaps, a very considerable 
number of less highly trained nurses wbio would be comp^ent 
to de^ with c^es where no very great skill is required*^ But 
I wish to emphasize -^e danger I feel in putting the nurse^in 
S\er hands.^^ ^ district nurse with very considerable power 

she is under a Committee ; she is prettv 
E'^^rything done by a nurse i4 known Ay the 

Com^ttee who employs and pays Her ?_It is but 1 !#• 

betted if she wfre^hemelf undir the con^of 
a ^mmittee appomted by the State. oi 

your^lf in the position for one moment of a cotintrv 
^^ctor practismg m a hamlet. Supposing you had a hlirhK?^ 

^edica man praottsing in these hamlets ?3r«/°mph2S! 
—No? would interfere with your work ? 
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You do not sh.e would take cases on her own account, 

and your income would be decreased ?—^No, I think not. 

Yon there is no fear of that at all ?—I think certainly 

^^Xhen you would not admit these country nurses to be 
nurses at aH ?—would not prohibit nurses who are not 
registered by the State bye-law from practising, but I would 
make it perfectly clear that the public, if they employed one 
of these nurses, should know that they were employing some 
one who has not registered, and therefore did not come up to 
the standard which we t h i n k is necessary. 

That would do away with the compulsory registration, do 
not you see ? How do you put those two thin gs together ? 
In the first place, you are going compulsorily to register a 
nurse, and then you are going to let a woman practise as 
a nurse without registration ?—What I think is this : I would 
not prohibit by law, I would not make it penal for a person, 
for instance- 

Then you would make it voluntary. You see you are on 
the horns of a dilemma. 


Chairman, 

I tViirtTr it is only a question of what the witness understood 
fay voluntary and compulsory. 

Sir John Siirling-Maxwell, 

Mr. Chairman, personally, if I may say so, I regard this as 
a matter of very considerable interest. 

Chairman. 

Enormous interest, I agree. 

JDr. Hutchinson. 

I am not wishing to advocate one side or the other. I am 
mepiely wishing to get the benefit of your opinion on these 
pcfints, and we have this suggestion before us. Some people 
are in feivonr of voluntary registration, and some people are 
in fetvour of compulsory r^istration. Some witnesses have 
gone so far as to make it penal for a nurse to practise who is 
not r^^ered. So we want to get your opinion as to whether 
you think compulsory or voluntary registration is what you 
a^eadyocating, taking into consideration ttie difficulties in the 
districts. ^ That is the point on which I want you to 
jes your opinion ?—should certainly say that I should 
^ eGua^KOsory r^stration. 

^that means. You quite understand what 
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compulsory registration means. It means it would make it 
penal for any woman to practise as a nurse unless she was 
registered. 

Chairman. 

For gain. 

Dr. Hutchinson. 

For gain, of course. It would make it a criminal ofEence ?— 
Poes it necessarily involve that ? 

That means compulsory, of course. You see that is the 
diffi-culty with regard to these registrations ?—Rather than 
let the present system continue, if that were the case, I should 
certainly pronounce in favour of compulsory registration. 

Then I may take it that you are in favour of compulsory 
registration, making it penal for any woman to practise as 
a nurse for gain if she is not registered ?—Yes, if that neces¬ 
sarily follows. The danger, in my opinion, is so great that 
one must. 

Now let us take a country district, and see how you would 
work it out. In a country district a girl is taken from her. 
home and is educated at the expense of the Committee ?— 
Yes. 

And she is sent for only a year’s training to one of these 
institutions which are for that purpose. Would you strike 
out all that work ?—^Yes, I would. 

You would make that woman subject to a penalty ?—^I 
would insist if she does take work, she should be ^B&ciently 
trained, because I think otherwise, under the circumstances 
in which she practises, she is a source of danger. 

And if the Committee could not afford to pay a highly- 
trained nurse, you would rather see the poor of niat district 
go without a nurse at all ?—I do not tnink that necessarily 
follows. 

If it makes it penal for the woman, it must follow ?—Well, 
as I say, I have not g^reat experience in country districts, but 
personally, I do not believe “mere would be any diflaculty. 

You are advocating a strong measure. You have advocated 
it at a public meeting, therefore I ask you to explain to us 
how it is going to work ?—I believe that the supply of nurses 
would be found. 

By whom. Providence ?—They are provided now largely 
by charity. 

Yes, and it is a great strain upon the charity to provide 
the class of nurse that they do. Are you going to make it 
more difiBLcult for these poor people to be nursed, or axe you 
not ? That is the questi^on ?—^Personally I cannot see that it 
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would add so greatly to the difficulties for the reasons I have 
stated. The same organizations that provide for the charitable 
nurses now would continue to do so. 

Sir John Stirling-Maxwell. 

I should like to ask you this on that point. You say the 
same charities woffid provide the nurses as they do at the 
present moment ?—can see no reason why they should not. 

Are you aware that the nurses provided by these charitable 
institutions are paid a good deal less than the highly-trained 
nurse ?—No, I was not aware of that. 

And you would see therefore that the strain upon charitable 
resources would be very considerably increased if they had to 
provide the more highly-trained nurse ?—Is there a great 
amount of difference in die amount paid to the nurses ? 

I understand it is about double. I do not want to entrap 
you in any way, I merely want to get an expression ?—^Per¬ 
sonally, I do not think it would prevent the poor from receiv¬ 
ing a supply of nurses. 

Sir John Batty Tube. 

My honourable friend has rather driven you, as he says, on 
to tibe horns of a dilemma. Would a system by which there 
was a registration of two classes of nurses- 

Dr, Hutchinson. 

He says he is in favour of the one-portal system ?—^When 
I say the one-portal system, I mean one examination. 

Sir John Batty Tube. 

You would have a second class of nurse who is not of the 
same quality as the highly-trained nurse ?—I think that would 
be introducing an dement of confusion which would be 
undesirable. 

Sir John Stirling-Max well. 

What form should the examination take ?—^As practical 
a f<mn as possible. 

And whom should it be set by ?—^By examiners appointed 
by the Council, or a Committee appointed by the State. 

What ^ould that central committee consist of ?—^It should 
consist, in my opinion, of a certain number of medical men, 
and ^ould consist of a certain number of matrons of the 
h ospitals and training schools, and I should suggest 
m: three members should be appointed, say, by the 

^ould each of those elements bear to 
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the other ?—That is a point which I have not given any great 
amount of thought to. I think there ought to be a large 
number of those who are responsible for the training of nurses 
in hospitals and institutions, and I think there ought, too, to 
be a large proportion of medical men. I think the professional 
element, both from the point of view of doctors and matrons 
and nurses, should be in excess of the lay. 

Although the whole of this movement is started for the 
protection of the pubHc ?—^Yes ; I think that these people 
would safeguard the interests of the public. 

Chairman. 

The witness did not say that to start with. 

Sir John Stirling-Maxwell. 

I suggested this movement. I will ask this question. What 
is the object of the State registration of nurses ?—^The object 
is to improve the education of nurses, and to bring them up to 
a different standard. 

There is no other object ?—^It naturally follows that if you 
do that it is also to protect the public, and also to protect the 
medical profession -memselves from emplo3dng inferior nurses. 

Then may I take it your view of this proposal is, first of all, 
the raising of the status of the nxurses, and secondly the pro¬ 
tection of the public ?—(No answer.) 

Sir John Stirling-Maxwell. 

I do not want any more. 

Chairman. 

Just to develop a little more what my honourable friend 
was asking you, the reason I ventured to interpose was because 
I understood you to say to me that you regarded the registra¬ 
tion of nurses as important from the point of view of the 
doctors ?—do, emphatically. 

That was the sole cause. I did not ihean to say you did 
not view the protection of the public as one of the objects to 
be aimed at, but there were Ihree objects in your view, as 
I understood from your examination in chief. That was the 
only reason I ventxired to interpose. 

Sir John Stirling^Maxwell. 

But 1 must point out to you, Mr. Chairman, that the witness 
has, I will not say refused, but has not told us in what order 
of importance he assigns the objects of this movement. Be 
ought to have an opinion as he is here as a witness ?—say 
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smphatically that as a professional man I regard as of the first 
im^rtance that I shall have a properly trained nurse when 
I send for one. 

Chairman* 

You put that as the first in importance ?—^Yes. 

Chairman* 

I that is an answer to your question. 

Sir John Stirling-Maxwell* 

Perfectly an answer. 

Chairman* 

I you also stated to me that you had not much experi¬ 

ence of the country ?—^No, I have not. 

There is nothing else you would like to say, is there ?—^No. 
The witness withdrew. 


Exercise XXI 

CORRESPONDENCE REEATING TO THE FLOGGING 
OF NATIVES BY CERTAIN EUROPEANS AT 
NAIROBI.! 

No. I 

Daily Mail, March 15, 1907 

Native Peril in East Africa 
Rifles Served out to the Whites at Nairobi 

(From Our Own Correspondent.) 

'Nairobi, Thursday, March 14. 

In c<Misequenoe of their having insulted white women and 
gone unpunished by the authorities, three negroes have been 
publicly flogged in front of Nairobi Court House, in the 
presence of a large crowd, by Captain Grogan, president of 
the Colonists’ Association. 

(From Our Own Correspondent.) 

Mombxxsa, Thursday, March 14. 

^ Owing to sudden unrest among the natives at Nairobi, the 
dtusms have demanded ammunition and rifles. The Acting 

Ssxa^dse set in Military Entrance Examination held in December 1911. 
allowed was hours, and the Precis was to consist of 200—300 
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Commissioner lias agreed to issue them, and has appointed a 
defence committee. 

The cHmaix lias been reached, it is considered, owing to the 
Government's refusal to appoint white police some time ago. 

Nairobi has a peculation of about 8,000, of whom 600 
are Europeans and Eurasians. The East Africa Protectorate 
has a total population of 4,000,000, of whom only 2,000 are 
European or Eurasian. 

White police are to be introduced in Nairobi on April i, 
but the O^lonists have been agitating for their immediate 
appointment for some months past. 

No. 2 

The Secretary of State to the Acting Commissioner, 

{Sent 1.15 p.m., March 15, 1907.) 

Telegram. 

{Answered by TTo. 3.3 

March 15. According to telegrams from Nairobi appearing 
in Daily Mail, three negroes, not having been punished by 
authorities for insult to white women, have been flogged by 
Grogan in front of Court House, and defence committee has 
been formed and you have agreed to issue arms to settlers. 

Report fully on the matter by telegram.—^E lgin. 

No. 3 

The Acting Commissioner to the Secretary of State,, 
{Received 5.25 p.m., March 16, 1907.) 

Telegram. 

[Answered by No. 4.3 

No. 36. With reference to your telegram of March 15,’ 
there is absolutely no foundation for report of native rising.. 

On Thursday morning Grogan, Russell, Bowker, and another 
flogged three Kikuyu natives in front of the <^urt House, 
having collected upwards'of 100 Europeans, of whom many 
were armed, as supporters and wit nesses. They disregard^ 
attempted intervennon by European police officer and magis¬ 
trate. Natives were alleged to have insulted two European 
ladies whom they were pulling in rickshaw. Retails very 
vague, but insult was apparently not of a serious nature, and 
at most did not amount to more than rudeness and disobedi¬ 
ence. Culprits were not taken to the police, but were taken 
down to the town and treated as arrested. Flogging was 

» No. 2. 
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carried out in a most brutal manner. Majority of spectators 
were led by ringleaders to believe tbat tbe insults offered to 
the ladies had been of a gross nature. 

Immediately after the flogging Grogan and a so-called com¬ 
mittee of about thirty persons made their way to my of&ce 
and formally gave me his version of the occurrence, of which 
I was previously in complete ignorance, and asserted that 
Europeans of Nairobi were much alarmed at the prospect of 
a native rising, and that their excitement could be allayed 
only by means of self-protection being given to them by the 
Government. 

In order to calm these excited and hysterical people and 
avert what might have led to a serious fracas in the town, 
I consented to a loan of ammunition being made on certain 
conditions to persons whose isolated position rendered .them 
in their own <minion insecure. At the same time I pointed 
out that the Government did not share their apprehension, 
and was, in fact, convinced that there was no foundation for 
the idea of a native rising. I have published a Notice to the 
effect in to-day's Gazette. Up to the present only one man has 
applied for any ammunition. 

I regard the whole incident as deliberately engineered and 
planned by Grogan, Bum, Fichat, Low, and others with a view 
to bringing the Administration, and more psurticularly the 
Judicial and Police Departments, into contempt, and I con¬ 
sider -the matter serious in view of the fact that all our avail¬ 
able forces are native, and cannot be used against this gang 
of Europ^in lawbreakers. I would urge the immediate appoint¬ 
ment of the European police force asked for in the Estimates, 
if sanction has been given. 

I have made careful inquiries, and am convinced that there 
Is absolutely no feeling of unrest among the natives. They 
are perfectly (juiet at present. Whether they will remain so 
if incidents like that of Thursday are repeated is another 
matter, Imt personally I am of opinion that it would take 
a great deal to rouse them.— Jackson. 

No. 4 

The Secretary of State to the Acting Commissioner, 
i^Seni March i8, 1907.) 

Telegram. 

yarc h 18. I have received the news contained in your 
'telqg^rain. No. 36,^ with rc^et. I pr^ume that legal proceed- 
have laeesi taken against ringleaders, 

^No.3, 
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A reduction from thirty to twenty has been made in the 
strength of the European Police Force in the Estimates. 
Twenty may be appointed at once. 

Will the force which you will then have be sufficient to 
bring the ringleaders to justice ? —Elgin. 

No. 5 

The Acting Commissioner to the Secretary of State.—{Received 
at 8.20 March 19, 1907.) 

Telegram. 

No. 39. I hope to be able to engage twenty constables as 
sanctioned in your telegram of to-day.^ 

Summonses have been issued against Grogan, Bowker, 
Bennett, Fichat, Bum, Low, and others for holding an un¬ 
lawful meeting, and Grogan and Bowker will be charged with 
resisting the police. Case will be heard March 25. If com¬ 
mitted to Sessions they will be tried about April 5, on which 
day flagship arrives. 

I am considering the question of selecting Mombasa as the 
place of trial, as it may be impossible to obtain an unbiassed 

I ury here. Should accused refuse to proceed to Mombasa, 

I shall attempt to raise force of special constables. I have 
warned Admiral that I may require assistance. May I detain 
shm of war if necessary ? 

It is stated that over 100 settlers have sworn to release 
Grogan if he is sentenced to imprisonment. 

Natives report slight unrest in Kikuyu due to Grogan's 
action and to rumoured threat which has reached them that 
the white men intend to kill them.— Jackson. 

No. 6 

The Acting Commissioner to the Secretary of State.—{Received 
2.33 p.m., April 19, 1907.) 

Tel^ram. 

No. 58. My telegram. No. 36, of March 16.* Considerable 
capital is being made by the local Press and the Colonists' 
Association out of the statement made by Your Ix>rdship in 
the House of Lords that many of the participators in the 
flogging incident were armed, because this was not proved 
at the trial. 

Reports received at the time justified the statement in my 
telegram. As, however, evidence could only be procured 

» No. 4-. * No. 3. 
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against Bowker and Grogan, the charges under the 144th 
Section of the Indian Penal Code were not proceeded with.— 
Jackson. 


No. 7 

Th 6 Acting Commissioner to the Secretary of State,—{Received 
2.44 p.m., April 23, 1907.) 

Telegram. 

No. 62. Have been asked to forward following. Charges in 
connexion with transmission have been paid :— 

Colonists* Association of British East Africa contends 
that Local Administration turned flogging incident 
into most unscrupulous political prosecution. Your 
Lordship's statement in House Lords of April ii, as 
reported referring to a hundred Europeans, many of 
whom were armed, an unwitting but gross libel on 
this community at large, and we request that Board 
of Inquiry be appointed from home to inquire into 
this and other pressing grievances. 

Jackson. 


No. 8 


’’{Received 


The Acting Commissioner to the Secretary of State.- 
April 30, 1907.) 

^Answered by No. ii.] 

My Lord, Commissioner*s Office, Nairobi, April 9,1907.. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a oopy of the file 
of evidence^ and judgement in the case of The c 5 rown versus 
Grogan and others, which terminated on the 2nd instant. 

2. The sentences were quietly received, and the prisoners 
offered no resistance. Later in the day, however, a mass 

was held, and telegrams were in consequence dis¬ 
patched to Your Lordship and to the Premiers of the various 
SoEtth African Colonic. 

3. A deputation^ also waited upon me to ask that the 
prisoners might be incarcerated in a place where their disgrace 
might not be witnessed by native convicts. 

4- view of the fact that the gaol has been medically 
og«^emned as insanitary for Europeans, and is, besides, very 
; their accommodation, I acceded to the request 

utation, ;^d ordered the transfer of the prisoners 
on Nairobi Hill, where they are confined under 
of the police. 

^ Not printed. 
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5. I was somewliat reluctant to do this, as the moral effect 
would, I consider, have been ^eater if the sentence had been 
carried out in the regular prison, but, having regard to the 
strictures passed on the Mombasa gaol in the Wehner case, 
I thought it better not to give any opportunity for adverse 
criticism. I trust, however, that ere long we shall have 
a building in which malefactors of every kind can be confined, 
irrespective of race and colour. 

6. The sentences, which in view of the gravity of the 
offences committed, cannot be reasonably regarded as other 
than lenient, have, ^ nevertheless, provoked a considerable 
amount of vituperation in the local press, as an instance of 
which I have the honour to enclose a copy of the 'Times of 
East Africa of the 6th instant.*^ Such expressions of opinion 
are only to be expected from the persons who are known to 
be the authors of them. 

7. The trial and its result have, as far as I am aware, pro¬ 
duced no effect whatever on the native mind, which is far too 
unintelligent and ignorant to take any interest in such pro¬ 
ceedings, unless their scope and meaning were very carefully 
explained. 

8. It is at any rate certain that the knowledge that they can 
only be punished in accordance wiidi law is unlikely to have 
a disquieting effect on the Kikuyu. If they were led to under¬ 
stand that -ffiey could be flogged by Europeans whenever the 
latter thought fit, it certainly might disturb their tranquillity. 

I have, &c. 

F. J. JACKSON, 

Acting Commissioner, 

Enclosure in No. 8 
Judgement. (Extract.) 

April 2, X907. 

In this case the accused, Grogan, Bowker, Gray, Fichat, 
and Low, are summoned for being members of an unlawful 
assembly. 

I sentence Fichat to X4 days’ and Low to 7 da3?s’ simple 
imprisonment. 

With regard to the accused, Bowker and Gray . . . 

I convict them both, and sentence each to X4 days* simple 
imprisonment, and (each) to pay a fine of Rs. 250, in default 

^ Not piinted. 
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in the House of Lords, and asking that a Commission might 
be appointed to inquire into these and other alleged griev¬ 
ances. 

2. The report shows that the offenders had a fair and full 
trial, and that there was little dispute as to the facts. The 
contention of the defendants—^with the exception of Low, 
who claimed that he was a mere spectator—^was that the 
flogging was justified because the natives had been guilty of 
insulting white women; e. g. the defendant Bowker expressed 
himself as follows :—' As it has always been the first principle 
with me to flog a nigger on sight who insults a white woman, 
I felt it my bounden duty to take the step I did, and that 
in a public place as a warning to the natives.' 

3. I fully appreciate the importance attached by the white 
setiders to the protection of their wives and families from 
insult or assault. But I have to point out that the law pro¬ 
vides most severe penalties for such offences. Under the 
376th section of the Indian Penal Code, which is in force in 
the Protectorate, the crime of rape is punishable with trans¬ 
portation for life; under the 354th section, indecent assault 
is punishable with two years' hard labour ; and under the 
509th section an insult to the modesty of a woman, not 
amounting to assault, renders the offender liable to one year's 
imprisonment. 

4. Natives charged with such offences would be tried by 
white magistrates and judges, who would not be inclined to 
be unduly lenient to offenders, particulaxly if the injured 
party were a white woman. But, as a matter of fact, it does 
not appear that any crimes of ffiis nature have been brought 
before the Courts of the Protectorate, and it is accordingly 
impossible to plead delay or refusal of justice as a justification 
for the action of the defendants in the present case in taking 
the law into their own hands. Moreover, it awears from your 
telegram of the 3rd instant,^ that the insult alleged was of the 
most trivial character, and involved no indecency. 

5. The place and the circumstances of the flogging—^in 
front of the Court House, and in spite of the protest of the 
Magistrate—^make it dear that it was intended to be a deliberate 
defiance of settled order and government, and the offenders 
were fortunate in not being convicted on the more serious 
charges of riot and assault on a public ofl&cer. The conduct 
of the defendant Fichat, who appears from the evidence to 
have deliberately spread a report that white women had berai 
indecently assamt^, well knowing it to be false, cannot be 
too strongly reprobated. No doubt many persons were thus 

* No. lo. 
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led to take part in the assembly who would not have done so 
if the true facts had been known to them. 

6. With regard to the telegraphic message ^ from the 
Colonists' Association, I see no ^ound for saying that the 
prosecution of the offenders in this case was a political one, 
unless there is a party in Nairobi which advocates as a policy 
the indiscriminate flog^ng of natives for trivial offences without 
trial; and the question whether many of the Europeans 
present at the flogging were armed or not does not materially 
affect the gravity of the offence committed. I see no reason, 
therefore, for appointing a Com m ission to inquire into the 
cdrcumst^ces of the flogging, which are in other respects 
sufficiently established by the evidence given at the trial. 

7. The fears of a native rising which induced some of those 
who took part in the flogging to demand arms and ammunition 
for their protection do not appear to have had any foundation. 
I am bound to observe, however, that the commission of such 
flagrant acts of lawlessness and injustice as those of which 
the defendants in this case have been found guilty is the 
surest way to provoke an outbreak. In the interests not only 
of the natives (constituting as they do an immense majority 
of the population) but also of the innocent white inhabitants, 
it is the du^ of ■^e Government to restrain and punish those 
who commit such acts, and you will be able, if necessary, to 
make use of the provisions of the East Africa Order in Council, 
1902, which authorize the deportation of any person who 
conducts himself so as to be dangerous to peace and good 
order in East Africa. 

I have, &c. 

ELGIN. 


Exercise XXII 

COEEESPONBENCE RELATING TO THE GARRISONS 
OF HALIFAX AND ESQUIMALT ^ 

No. I 


Gimernor-Gener<U Eatl Grey to Mr. ILyttelton {Secretary of State 
for the Colonies),—{Received February i, 1905.) 

Sir, Government Hotise, Ottawa, January 20, 1905. 

I have the honour to forward herewith, for the considera- 
^ His Majesty's Government, a copy of an approved 
> of the Privy Council formally renewing the offer made 
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on behalf of this Government at the Colonial Conference held 
in London in 1902, to assume the responsibility for the 
garrisoning of Halifax and Esqiaimalt. 

You will observe that M i n isters express their readiness and 
their intention to avail themselves of ttie advice and ^perience 
of Imperial Ofi&cers in military matters, so far as may be 
consistent with the principle of local self-government. 

I have, &c. 

GREY. 


Enclosure in No. i 

Extract from a Report of the Committee of the Honourable 
the Privy Council, approved by His Excellency the 
Governor-General, January 20, 1905. 

The Committee of ^e Privy Council have had under con¬ 
sideration the subject of defence. 

It win be within the recollection of Your Excellency that, 
at the Colonial Conference held in London in the year 1902, 
the suggestion was made by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and the Secretary of State for War that the various Colonial 
Governments should contribute some portion of the cost of 
maintenance of the Imperial Army and Navy. The Canadian 
Ministers present, for reasons set forth in a memorandum 
printed in the Report of the Conference, expressed their 
inability to concur in this suggestion. They, at the same time, 
acknowledged the propriety of the Dominion, as it advanced 
in population and wealth, making more liberal provision for 
the purposes of self-defence, and they stated verbally the 
willingness of the Government of Canada to assume the 
responsibility of garrisoning Hahfax and Esquimalt, and to 
this extent relieving the Imperial Government of the cost of 
protecting the Dominion. They now deem it expedient to 
renew this offer in a more formal and precise manner. 

In the event of the above suggestion being now -favourably 
entertained by the Imperial authorities. Your Excellency's 
advisers would be prepared to ask the sanction of the Parha- 
ment of Canada to the same, and this sanction being obtained, 
to proceed with the necessaiy prepeirations to assume the 
whole of the garrisoning of Halifax and Esquimalt with trocyps 
levied and paid under the authority of tlw Canadian Parlia¬ 
ment. 

In making this offer Your Excellency's advisers desire to 
renew the expression of th^br wish and intention to avail 
themselves in a.n military matters of the advice and exp^iencc 
of Imperial Ojhcers, as far as may be co ns i s tent w'ith the 
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principle of local self-government, whicli has proved so 
beneficial not only to the Colonies but to the whole Empire.' 

The Committee advise that a copy of this Minute, if approved, 
be communicated to the Right Honourable the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies for the information of His Majesty’s 


Government. 


JOHN J. McGEE, 

Clerk of the Privy Council. 


No. 2 

Mr. Lyttelton to Governor-General Earl Grey» 

{Sent 2.5 February 8, 1905.) 

Telegram. 

His Majesty’s Government highly appreciate, and gratefully 
accept, patriotic ojffer of your Ministers to take over responsi¬ 
bility of defence of Halifax and Esquirnalt. His Majesty’s 
Government recognize that it would be difficult for Canadian 
Government to replace the troops for some time, and suggest, 
for consideration of your Government, that arrangements 
might be made for retaining the Imperial troops for the present, 
Canada undertaking to defray the cost, which is estimated at 
about ;^2oo,ooo per annum, exclusive of contribution already 
made by Dominion Government in respect to Esquirnalt, the 
payment by Canada to be reduced in proportion as the Dominion 
Government is able to replace Imperial troops by Canadian 
troops. To enable the estimates for the coming financial year 
to be framed, it is essential that this arrangement should come 
into force at the commencement of that year on April i, and 
as recruiting for garrison battalion will be stopped. Dominion 
Government should endeavour to meet diminution of that 
battalion by Canadian troops as early as possible. 


No. 3 

Governor-General Earl Chrey to Mr. Lyttelton 
{Received March 13, 1905.) 

Sir, Government House, Ottawa, March 3, 1905. 

■^th reference to your telegram of the 8th ultimo,^ con¬ 
veying ^the acceptance by His Majesty’s Government of 
Otnzuia’s oSer to assume responsibilily for the garrisoning of 
pfa t fifax and Esquirnalt, I have the honour to enclose herewith 
“ inf an approved Minute of the Privy Council, proposing 
modifications in the arrangement suggested in your 
^ to providing for the cost of main tenance. 

No- 3. 
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and giving particulars of tlie procedure proposed by Ministers 
as most convenient to be followed in cariying out the transfer 
of this responsibility from the Imperial to the Canadian 
authorities. 

You will observe that July i is recommended as the date 
when the new arrangement should come into effect. 

I have, &c. 

GREY. 


Enclosure in No. 3 

Extract from a Report of the Committee of the Honourable 
the Privy Council, approved by His Excellency the 
Governor-General, IFebruary 28, 1905. 

The Committee of the Privy Council have had under con¬ 
sideration a cable dispatch of February 8, 1905, from the 
lElight Honourable the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
convening the acceptance by the Imperial Government of the 
offer of Canada to assume entire responsibility for the defence 
of the Imperial Naval stations of Halifax and Escjuimalt. 

The Colonial Office dispatch suggests for consideration by 
Your Excellency’s Government that arrangements might be 
made for retaining the Imperial troops for the present; 
Canada undertaking to defray the entire cost, estimated at 
about ;^2oo,ooo per annum, beyond the amount already con¬ 
tributed by the Dominion Government in respect of Esquimalt. 

The Minister of Militia and Defence to whom Ihe said 
dispatch was referred, observes that while the offer by the 
Imperial Government of the services of the Imperial troops 
should, in his opinion, be cordially accepted, it would for many 
reasons be preferable that the cost of maintenance of these 
troops should be defrayed directly by Canada, and under the 
responsibility of Your Excellency’s Government, rather than 
that a lump sum should be paid over to the War Office, and that 
Office made responsible for maintaining the troops—a course 
which would appear to be constitution^y open to objection. 

The Minister observes that the Colonial Office ffispatch 
further requests that the arrangement should come into fOTce 
on April i next, i.e. at the beginning of the British^ Govern¬ 
ment ffnancial year. The Minister submits that Idas course 
does not appear to hi-m to afford sufficient time f<x Ihe neces¬ 
sary arrangements in Canada for undertaking a new and 
important responsibility to be properly matured. The j^ Snis ter 
recommends that July i, 1905. as the beg inning of the next 
Canadian jOmanmal year, be ffxed as the date from which 
Canada will assume that responMbility. 
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The Minister recommends, as regards the manner in which 
the exchange of control should be made, that the Imperial 
Government be formally requested to allow the troops com¬ 
prising the present garrisons of Halifax and Esquimalt, 
viz. 

Halifax.—i battalion of Infantry (Royal Garrison 
Regiment), 

2 companies Royal Garrison Artillery, 

2 companies Royal Engineers ; 

Esquimalt.—i company Royal Garrison Artillery, 
compames Royal Enmneers, 

together with the Staff and Departmental Detai^ at each place, 
to remain yn-Hi they can be replaced by Canadian troops. 

The Minister states that imder the conditions proposed, 
r.Q-r>a<^a would pay, feed, clothe, and equip these troops at 
exactly the same rates, under the same regulations, and in the 
same manner as they are now paid and maintained by the 
War OfS.ce, and in proportion as purely Canadian permanent 
troops were raised and trained siimciently to enable them to 
take the place of the Imperial troops, so would the latter be 
withdrawn by arrangements mutu^y agreed upon between 
the Canadian Government and the War OfSce. 

That on July i, 1905, the command should be handed over 
by the present Officer Commanding the Imperial troops to 
the Commanding Officers of the Dominion Forces, told off for 
that purpose, and the Imperial Commanding Officers and 
Headquarters Staffs should be relieved of their duties. 

The hlinister further submits that it will probably be desir¬ 
able that permission should be obtained to continue some 
portion of the present Staffs at Halifax and Esquimalt in 
office for such period as may mutually be agreed upon. For 
example, it is improbable that the Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 
General at Hanfax, the Officer Commanding the Royal 
Engineers and the Royal Engineer Staff, and the Officer 
C omm an ding Royal Artillery and the Royal Artillery Staff, 
and the Departmental Staffs of the Army Service Corps, the 
Ordnance Store, Medical and Pay Departments could be at 
cmoe replaced by Canadian officers. 

The Minis ter also recommends that the War Office be asked 
to agree to sell Canada at Vocabulary prices, all ammunition, 
stcxes, clot hin g, or equipment which Canada may require to 
purchase for the Imperial troops who remain. 

- Minis to* further suggests, having in view the many 
, d gii f fHiis which will require to be settled with the W^ar Office, 
Mesne Government be requessted to instruct Sir 
fhe Commanding Officer of the Imperial 
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troops at Halifax, to proceed to Ottawa from time to time, 
and to act in personal communication with the Militia Council 
in dealing with the questions of detail which will arise. 

The Minister further suggests that it will be necessary to 
request the War 0 £ 5 .ce to arrange that ofBlcers of the Canadian 
Militia appointed to command, or to the Staff at Halifax or 
Esquimalt, shall be gazetted temporarily to commissions in 
the Imperial Army, in order that they may be legally entitled 
to exercise command over Imperial troops. 

The Minister observes that the Colonial Of 5 .ce dispatch 
points out that as recruiting for the Royal Garrison Battalion 
will be stopped, it will be desirable for the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment to meet the diminution of that battalion by supplying 
Canadian troops as early as practicable. 

The Minister proposes to give orders at once for rapidly 
recruiting the present permanent force to meet this require¬ 
ment, but it will be necessary, in order to enable Canada to 
provide the troops needed for the defence of Halifax and 
Esquimalt, to increase the establishment of her permanent 
forces considerably, if the instruction of the active Militia is 
not to suffer. The new establishment required is estimated 
at not exceeding 4,000 of all ranks. An amendment of the 
Militia Act of 1904, which authorizes only an establishment of 
2,000 of all ran^, will be required. 

The Committee advise that His Excellency the Governor- 
General be moved to forward a copy of this Minute to the 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

All of which is respectfully submitted for approval. 

JOHN J. McGEE, 

Clerk of the-Privy Council. 

No. 4 

War Office to ColonicU Office.—{Received A^ril 20, 1905.) 

Sir, War Office, Rondon, S.W., April 19, 1905. 

I am commanded by the Army Council to acknowledge the 
receipt of Colonial Ofdce letter of March 16 last,^ transmitting 
a copy of a dispatch® from the Governor-General of Canada 
on Ihe subject of the arrangements for transferring to that 
Government the responsibility tot the defence of Halifax and 
Esquimalt. 

The Council have carefully considered the proposals con¬ 
tained in the Minute of the Privy Council enclosed in ^e 
Governor-General's dispatch. As regards the date from which 

•No. 3. 


^ Not printed* 
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Caiiada sLould assume the responsibility, they are prepared 
(as Mr. Lyttelton is already aware) to accept July r next, as 
proposed. 

But as regards the arrangements necessary during the 
transitional period, while regular troops of the British Array 
remain as part of the garrisons; though the cost of their main¬ 
tenance is transferred to the Colonial Exchequer, the Council 
regret that legal and constitutional considerations make it 
impossible for them to transfer such troops to the direct pay¬ 
ment and administration of the Colonial Authorities as 
suggested. 

The Council do not overlook the fact that in the Canadian 
Minute it is suggested that the payment of a lump sum to the 
War Oj6fi.ce for maintaining the troops would also be constitu¬ 
tionally open to objection ; but they hope that, in view of the 
fact that contributions representing half the cost of the 
Esquimalt garrison have been paid by Canada for many years 
past, the constitutional objections to increasing such con¬ 
tribution temporarily to cover the whole cost may not be 
found insuperable. 

At the same time, the Council are most anxious to do every¬ 
thing in their power to transfer to Canada the real responsi¬ 
bility for this expenditure and its control; and, with this 
object in view, they are prepared to produce to the Canadian 
Government detailed accounts in support of the claims to be 
made for reimbursement of the actual cost of maintaining the 
garrisons. 

As regards the supply of ammunition, stores, &c., the 
Council agree to the general principle that the regular British 
troops should continue to be supplied by this Department, 
the cost being chargeable to Csuiada; and they would be 
prepared to sell to that Government, when the British troops 
are withdrawn, any articles then in store which the Canadian 
aulhorities may wish to retain. The details of these arrange¬ 
ment might be settled by the local military authorities 
in communication with the Colonial Department of Defence. 

The Council have no objection to the Imperial troops, now 
formal^ the ganisons of Halifax and Esquimalt, remaining at 
those places, respectiv^y, until such time as the Dominion 
Government can replace th^n by Canadian troops, but they 
desire to point out that they will not be in a position to keep 
battaXioHEi of the Royal Garrison regiment up to establish- 
and that it is consequently desirable that the infantry 
garrison of Halifax shouid be replaced by Canadian 
as early as possible. 

As suggestion that the present Offiicer Com- 
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manding the Imperial troops should hand over his command to 
Commanding Omcers of the Dominion, the Council regret that 
they cannot concur in this suggestion until the relative positions 
of Imperial and permanent ofi&cers of the Canadian Militia 
have been more definitely settled, a question which is now 
under the consideration of the Council, 

The Council have no objection to the retention of Staff and 
other officers enumerated in the report of the Committee of 
the Privy Council remaining for such period as may be mutually 
agreed upon. Nor do they raise any objection to Major- 
General Sir C. Parsons proceeding to Ottawa from time to 
time to act in personal communication with the Militia Council 
as suggested. 

I am. &c.. 

E. W. D. WARD. 


No. 5 

Jlfr. Lyttelton to Governar-Generai Earl Grey. 

My Lord, Downing Street, April 26, 1905. 

With reference to your dispatch of March 3,^ and to my 
telegram of the 24th mstant,* I have the honour to transmit 
to you, to be laid before your Ministers, copy of a letter ® from 
the War Of 5 .ce on the subject of the arrangements for trans¬ 
ferring to the Canadian Government the responsibility for the 
defence of Halifax and Esquimalt. 

2. I trust that your Ministers will see their way to accepting 
the arrangements proposed by the Army Council in regard to 
the period during which Imperial troops remain as part of the 
garrisons- 

3. It will be observed that the Council formally agree to 
July I next as the date from which Canada should assurne the 
responsibility for the garrisoning of Halifax and Esquimalt, 
but that the question of fhe transfer of the command to 
Canadian officers is reserved for further consideration. 

I have, &C. 

ALFRED LYTTELTON. 

No. 6 

Governor-General Earl Grey to Mr. LytteUon. ' 
{Received Jwie 5, 1905,) 

Sir, Government House, Ottawa, May 19* 

With reference to my telegram of yesterday's date,* embody¬ 
ing the observations of my responsible advisers upon the 

* No. 3, • Not printed. * No. 4. 
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comniTinication from the Army Council, enclosed in your dis¬ 
patch of the 26th ultimo,^ regarding the transfer to Canada of -die 
responsibility for the defence of Halifax and Esquimalt, I have 
the honour to forward herewith copy of the approved Minute 
of the Privy Council, the substance of which wels contained 
in my telegram. 

I have, &c. 

GREY. 


Enclosure in No. 6 


Extract from a Report of the Committee of the Honourable 
the Privy Council, approved by the Governor-General on 
May 18, 1905. 

The Committee of the Privy Council have had under con¬ 
sideration a dispatch, dated April 26, 1905* from the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, transmitting a copy of a letter from 
the War Ofi 5 .ce on the subject of the assumption by Canada of 
respoTisibility for the defence of Halifax and Esquimalt. 

The Minister of Militia and Defence, to whom the dispatch 
was referred, observes that the Army Council, under date 
April 19 last, replied to the proposals contained in the Minute 
of Council of February 28, 1905 :— 

That the Army Coundl while accepting the date—July i, 
1905—proposed for the transfer of the responsibility to Canada, 
slnte that, to their re|pcet, legal and constitutional considera^ 
tions make it impossible for them to transfer their regular 
troo^ to the direct payment and administration of Canada. 

The Minister further observes that the Ajrmy Council press 
upon the Canadian Government the view that an extension of 
the course at present pursued in regard to Esquimalt, viz. the 
payment to the War Ofi 5 .ce of a lump sum for maintaining the 
troops which compose the garrison, would be the simplest 
method of meeting the temporary di£ 5 culty of providing an 
cfiEcieiit gaxrisoii during the transition period of the transfer. 

That wiHi a view to meeting the objection felt in Canada to 
Hus oourse, the Army Council ofiEer to produce to the Canadian 
Government detailed accounts in support of their claim for 
reimbursement of the actual cost of maintaining the garrisons. 
The Min i st er further observes that the Army Council pro¬ 
ceed to express tbedx regret at being unable to concur in the 
Canadian proposal that the ofiScer commanding the Imperial 
iroo^ ^Kmld hand over the command to commandmg omcers 
cy, Dominion, deeming it necessary that the relative 
oi Imp^ial ofiEcers and permanent ofi 5 cer 3 of the 
MiHHa Hiould first be demiitely settled. 

.* No.s* 
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The Minister further obsepres that, with regard to the other 
proposals contained in the Minute of Council dated February 28, 
1905, the Army Council generally concur, but they repeat their 

g revious statement as to their inability to keep Ihe Royal 
Garrison Regiment up to establishment, and the consequent 
desirability of replacmg it by Canadian infantry as soon as 
possible. 

The Minister, in reply to the views thus expressed by the 
Army Council, represents that the objections previously urged 
to the course proposed by the Army Council—^the payment by 
Canada to the War Office of the sum disbursed by that office 
for the maintenance of Halifax and Esquimalt and their 
garrisons—still retain their force. The offer of Ihe War Office 
to produce to Canada detailed accounts in support of that 
expenditure does not appear to remove these objections. 

That, nevertheless, it is recognized that some modifica¬ 
tion of the proposals contained in the Minute of Council of 
February 28, 1905* may be necessary in order to meet the 
difficulties referred to by the Army Council. 

The Minister therefore submits as follows :— 

(a) That the Army CoundU. be asked to allow officers, 
warrant, and non-commissioned officers, and men of 
the Imperial forces now at Halifax and Esquimalt to 
be transferred permanently to the Canadian per¬ 
manent force, should they be willing to accept such 
transfer. 

(&) That, if this be agreed to by the Army Council, His 
Excellency should express to the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment Canada's willingness and readiness to take over 
the entire control of Halifax defences and garrison 
on July I next, relieving all the Imperial troops by 
her own permanent troops, indludmg those trans¬ 
ferred as above-mentioned. 

(c) That Canada should agree to pay to the War Office 
the whole cost of the maintenance of Esquimalt 
defences and garrison, instead of only one-half the 
cost as at present, imtil she could relieve the whole of 
that garrison, similarly to that of Haliffix, in due 
course, but not later than July i, 1906. 

(d) That the Army Council should farther be asked to 
allow a small number of officers of all branches of the 
Service to be seconded in the Imperial Army for one, 
two, or three years, as may be agreed upon for 
temporary service with the Canadian forces. This 
number is estimated at not exceeding the following : 
—Staff, 3; Royal Artillery Staff and Royal Artilleiy. 
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8 ; Royal Engineers* Staff and Royal Engineers, 6 ; 

Infantiy, 2 ; Services and Departments, 8. 

The Minister further represents that, should the foregoing 
proposals be agreed to by the Army Council, and should con¬ 
currence of the Army Council be promptly signified, he feels 
confident that the Department of Militia and Defence will be 
in a position to assume complete control of the Halifax defences 
and garrison by the date (July i, 1905) originally proposed, or 
as soon after as the Imperial troops can be withdrawn, leaving 
the question of the terms upon which War Department pro¬ 
perty should be transferred to the Dominion to be settled in 
due course by mutual agreement. 

The Minister further submits that certain questions as to 
the terms of service of those officers and men who desire 
transfer to fhe Canadian Service may still be not finally settled, 
but as regards the relief of the infantry of the Royal Garrison 
R egi ment no difficulty is anticipated. 

The Committee, concurring in the foregoing, submit the 
same for approval. 

JOHN J. McGEE, 

Clerk of the Privy Council, 

No. 7 

Govarnor-General Earl Grey to Mr. Lyttelton, 

{Recevoed 10.35 p.m., June 23, 1905.) 

Telegram. 

Referring to your telegram of February SJ Halifax garrison 
recruiting of Canadian permanent force to relieve Royal 
Garrison Regiment, has gone on until now its accommodation 
in existing barrachs is attended with serious inconvenience. 
Under the circumstances. Minister of Militia asks when Royal 
Garrison Regiment may be expected to be withdrawn and its 
][^ace taken by Royal Canadian Regiment. 

No. 8 

War Office to Colonial Office.—{Received July 12, 1905.) 

Sir, War Office, London, SJW., July 12, 1905. 

In reference to your letter of 26th ultimo,® and previous 
correspondence, relative to the transfer to the Canadian 
Government of the responsibility for the defence of Halifax 
' Esquinialt, I am commanded by the Army Council to 
1 3ron, for the information of Mr. Secretary Lyttelton, 

0€giicnr generally in the proposals, lettered {a) to (d), 

. - * su » Not printed. 
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which were made in the approved Minute ^ of the Canadian 
Privy Council forwarded under cover of your letter of 9th 
ultimo.® 

2. In regard to several subsidiary questions which are 
involved in the acceptance of these proposals, I am to observe 
as follows :— 

Proposal (a). 

The Council, while agreeing to the voluntary transfer of 
ofiScers, warrant ofi&cers, non-commissioned of&cers, and men 
to the Canadian forces, desire to emphasize the fact that such 
transfer will involve the final removal or discharge of these 
individuals from the British Army. Every candidate for 
transfer will accordingly be distinctly informed that he must 
accept all the responsibilities of his new term of service, and 
will cease to have any claim upon British funds. 

3. In these circumstances, I am to suggest that the Canadian 
Government, in order to secure a suf&cient number of transfers, 
should make it clear to candidates for transfer that their 
personal interests will be carefully safeguarded, and that they 
will obtain in the matter of pay and allowances, and of pension 
rights, as least equally favourable treatment with that which 
they would receive should they continue in the Imperial 
service. 

4. Provided that the Canadian Government gives such 
a guarantee, the Army Council would imdertake to pay that 
Government for the benefit of tbe of&cers and soldiers trans¬ 
ferred, such pension or gratuity as they may be held to have 
earned under British regulations prior to transfer, the con¬ 
dition mentioned at the end of paragraph 2 above being only 
intended to debar those transferred to the Canadian service 
from making subsequently any direct claim in their individual 
capacity upon the Imperial Government. The incidence of 
non-effective charges, as between the two Governments, should 
later form the subject of a definite agreement. 

5. They think thnt the Canadian Government should agree 
to accept any ofl&cer or soldier volunteering for transfer up to 
and including (say) August 31, 1905, about which date they 
suggest that all the transfers should take effect. 

Proposal (6),- 

6. The Council note that the date originally specified, for tlie 
transfer (July 1) has now passed- If, however, their i^roposals 
regarding relative rank, referred to in my letters, of 26th 
ultimo and 5th instant,® are accepted by the Canadian Goveam- 

* Not printed. 
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ment, the formal transfer of the command at, and control of, 
Halifax can presumably take place on any date in the near 
future, irrespectively of the fact that certain troops stiU in 
the British service -will still temporarily remain at the station. 

Such troops would be removed as soon as possible, but I am 
to remark that it is scarcely possible to make arrangements 
as to their departure until it is known to what extent the 
individual members of the several corps will be transferred to 
Canadian service. 

Proposal (c). 

rj. The Council note with satisfaction the oher of the 
f^-artadiart Government regarding Esquimalt, the details con¬ 
nected with which can be discussed later. 

Proposal (< 2 ). 

8. The Council are prepared to lend for service with the 
Ca n adian troops a number of Imperial oflBLcers, not exceeding 
that mentioned in the Minute, the conditions and periods of 
seconding being settled by mutual agreement between the 
two Governments. 

9. In reference to the telegram ^ from Lord Grey, enclosed 
with your letter under reply, I am to inquire whether the 
Canadian Government are understood still to invite transfers 
from the garrison battalion at Halifax, or whether they only 
require transfers from the artillery, engineers, and depart¬ 
mental units at the station. 

10. In conclnsion I am to suggest that the substance of 
this letter should be communicated to Canada by cable at an 
early date, the Canadian Government being asked to reply by 
cable. The Council are particiilarly anxious for a reply to 
paragraph g above at the very earliest moment possible. 

I am, &c. 

E. W. B. WARD. 

No. 9 

JJ’r. JjyUelion to Governor-General Karl Grey. 

My Lord, Downing Street, July 14, 1905. 

In oonhrmation of my telegram of the 13th instant,® respect- 
the transfer to the Canadian Government of the responsi- 
Mity fOT the defence of Halifax and Esquimalt, I have the 
hcmour to transmit, for the information of your Ministers, 
copy of a letter * from the War Oflice on which that telegram 
based, 

I have, &c. 

ALFRED LYTTELTON. 

• Not pnnted. No. 8. 
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Bxbrciss XXIII 

CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE 
DECLARATION OF LONDON 
Extract from th.e Bristol Times and Mirror of January 13, 1911 

No. I 

Navy League {Bristol Branch) to Sir "Edward Grey* 
{Received November 12.) 

Bank Chambers, Regent Street, Clifton, Bristol, 

Dear Sir, November ii, 1910. 

I am directed to forward for your earnest consideration tlie 
attached resolution and memorandum passed by the Executive 
Committee of this branch of the Navy League at its meeting 
held on the 9th instant. 

Yours faithfully, 

ERNEST G. MARDON, 

Hon. Secretary, 

(Enclosure in No. i.) 

Resolutionl 

* The Executive Committee of the Bristol Branch of the 
Navy League hereby urge upon Parliament and the people of 
the United Kingdom the vital necessity of a definite refusal 
on the part of the British Foreign Office to commit this country 
to the Declaration of London, inasmuch as it is directly inimical 
to the security of our food supply and the raw material of our 
industries in time of war. The committee attach a memo¬ 
randum setting forth the reasons for this action and the gravity 
of the situation which the completion of the Declaration of 
London creates.' 

Memorandum issued by the Bristol Branch of the Navy 
Leagfue, supplementary to resolution passed at their com¬ 
mittee meeting held on November 9, 1910- 

The Declaration of Ix>ndon strikes a direct blow at the 
cardinal principles of Great Britain's maritime power. 

It sets forth that enemies' goods of all kinds shall go free 
under a neutral fiag, but that foodstufEs and fuel sha l l be 
declared contraband, thus precipitating^, in case of war, the 
certain starvation of our home population. The Con ti ne n t al 
nation or nations opposed to us will not so suffer, as they can 
procure their foodstuffs from neutral poets and overland. 
Thus, whilst enemies' cruisers can search, sink, and destitiw 
our vessels, we should be precluded from int^erence with 
those bound for a neutral port. 
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In addition to this, there is to be an. International Prize Court 
of Jurists, drawn principally from the smaller States, such as 
Columbia, Paraguay, Persia, Roumania, Hajrti, &c., to adjudi¬ 
cate on all naval captures, and to which appeal can be made 
against the decisions of our own prize courts. This Inter¬ 
national Prize Court, which will sit at The Hague, is free to 
ina.ke its own rules and laws. 

That the belligerent and naval rights of Great Britain, the 
greatest maritime nation in the world, should at any time be 
subservient to such a court, drawn from the minor States of 
the world, is contrary to “toe traditions and dignity of the 
Britih Constitution. 

Should the Declaration of London be ratified, and a Prize 
Court thus established, the effect upon the power of the 
British Navy would be disastrous, and a blow would be struck 
at the foundations of the Empire and its Dependencies, more 
especially as such ratification shall not be appealed against for 
twelve years. 

Appem IS therefore made that the Declaration of London be 
not ratified, and that Parliament r^ect the Bill for the estab¬ 
lishment of an International Prize Court. 

No. z 

Foreign Office to Navy League {Bristol BrancJi)^ 

Sir, Foreign Office^ November 25, 1910. 

I atn directed by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the nth instants 
forwarding, for his earnest consideration, a resolution and 
memorandum relative to the Declaration of London and the 
International Prize Court Convention. Sir Edward Grey, 
havii^ duly considered the papers as requested, offers the 
following comments upon each of the several points urged in 
the memorandum, and quoted below in inverted commas :— 

I. ‘It (i.e. the Declaration) sets forth that enemies* goods 
of all kinds shall go free under the neutral flag.* 

This is an error. The Declaration of London nowhere sets 
fmth any such rule^ 

2- *, . . but that foodstuffs and fuel shall be declared 
oontraband/ 

Tins is misleading. Foodstuffs and naval stores (which 
include fuel) have always been liable to be treated as contra¬ 
band. "What the Declaration of London does is explicitly to 
the contraband character of those articles to the case 
d^tined for the armed forces or a Govern¬ 
ment d^aactment of the enemy. It puts ?iu end to the 
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practice, hitherto claimed by several important naval Powers 
to be a legitimate mode of warfare, of treating as contraband 
foodstuffs and fuel destined for the ordinary civil population 
of the enemy State. This is not a loss, but a gain. 

3. 'Whilst enemies' cruisers can search, sink, and destroy 
our vessels, we should be precluded from interference with 
those bound for a neutral port.' 

This is inaccurate and misleading. The Declaration neither 
mentions nor affects the right to search, sink, or destroy 
enemy merchant vessels (' which include ' our vessels when 
Great Britain is at war). That right is enjoyed by all belli¬ 
gerents equally, under the existing law of nations. The 
Declaration does not preclude British ships of war, when 
belligerent, from interfeidng with merchant vessels when going 
to a neutral port. If these are enemy vessels they may bo 
captured or sunk as heretofore. If bemg neutral they cai^ 
absolute contraband, or render unneutral service, or resist 
search, the Declaration authorizes their capture, and, in certain 
circumstances, their destruction. It is only conditional con¬ 
traband on board such neutral vessels titiat is imder the 
Declaration expressly made immune from capture, and then 
only if the vessel is not found out of her course, as indicated 
by her papers, and provided those papers are not fotmd to be 
f^se. In practice, this restricted immunity is already assured, 
for the reason that it is recognized to be, as a general rule, 
impossible, if the most elementary safeguards are adopted by 
shippers, to prove that goods on board a neutral vessel for 
a neutrad port, which may be suspected of being conditional 
contraband, are in fact destined for the armed forces of the 
enemy. This it would be necessary to prove in order to rendfer 
them liable to capture. The rule embodied in Article 35 of 
the Declaration does not, accordingly, constitute any real cur¬ 
tailment of the belligerent right of capture. 

4. ' There is to be an international court of jurists, drawn 
principally from the smaller States, such as Colombia, Para¬ 
guay, Persia, Roumania, Hayti, &c.' 

This is an error. The judges of the Interuatioual Prize Court 
are not to be drawn principailly from the smaller Stetes. The 
exact contrary is the case, it being ^etiaJly provided in the 
Convention that the judges appointed by the principal nayal 
Powers shall f orm a permanent majorify m the tribmial, whilst 
the judges nominated hy the other Powers sit only in rotatimx*, 
their functions extendmg over periods approximately pro^- 
portionate to the importance of the maritime interests 01 the 
respective countries. Thus, the Roumanian^ judge ^ts for 
only two years out of every six ; the Colombian and Persian 
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judges sit for one year out of every six ; wliilst IIa3rtd and 
Paraguay do not nominate judges at aU, but only assistant 
judges, whose opportunity of sitting in the tribunal is, apart 
from cases arising when their own countries are belligerents, 
restricted to the event of the Venezuelan or one of the Argen¬ 
tine judges being incapacitated from attending. 

5, (The International Prize Court) ' is to adjudicate on all 
naval captures.* 

This is an error. The jurisdiction of the court will not 
extend to aU captures. It is limited to the adjudication of 
cases afEecting the property of neutrals, cargo on board neutral 
ships, and the restricted cla^ of other cases specified in Article 3 
of the Prize Court Convention. 

6. ‘The International Prize Court is free to make its own 
rules and laws.* 

This is misleading. The International Court administers the 
existing law of nations. It has no power to alter that law, nor 
to * make its own laws *, except in the sense that, like the 
British Prize Courts, it must decide in accordance with general 
principles any cases arising which are not actually covered by 
conv^tional stipulations or the generally recognized rules of 
international law. It is the very obj ect and the effect of the 
X>eclaration of London to provide as far as possible for all the 
cases in regard to which doubts have hitherto existed as to 
what are the rules of international law applicable. 

Every court must have power to make rules and orders for 
the proper organization of its clerical and other formal work. 
Such powers are conferred upon the International Prize Court 
under Article 49 of the Convention. But if the words (the court) 
* is free to make its own rules and laws ' are meant to imply, 
as seem to suggest, that there are no fixed and known 

rules of procedure by which the court is bound, they convey an 
erroneous impression. For precise and detailed roles of pro- 
cedure are actually embodied in the articles of the Convention. 

Edward Grey cannot but regret that your committee 
shonpid have so categorically condemned important inter¬ 
national agreements without more thoroughly acquainting 
themselves with the exact purport and scope of their pro¬ 
visions. 

^ As the resolution and memorandum have apparently been 
^g gped and circulated to ‘ Parliament and the people of the 
United K i n gdom,* and ad Sir Edward Grey is receiving iden- 
p resolutions from other branches of the Navy 

' i ho is laying this correspondence before Parliament, 

am, your most obedient, humble servant, 

- , ^ (Signed) W. LANGLEY. 
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No. 3 

Navy League (Bristol Branch) to Sir Bdward Grey, 

Bank Changerst Clifton^ Bristol, 

Dear Sir, November 28, igio. 

I am in recemt of your comm unication of the 25th inst. 
respecting the * Declaration of LondonI will place the same 
before my committee, but would mention that they will not 
meet until after the general election. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) ERNEST G. MARDON, 

Hon. Sec* 


No. 4 

Navy League (Bristol Branch) to Sir Edward Grey, 

Bank Chambers, Regent Street, Clifton, Bristol, 

Sir, '* January 10, 1911. 

As promised in my letter of November 28, rei)l3rii^ to yours 
of November 25, I have now called my Executive (^mmittee 
together to consider the letter written to me by your direction 
on November 25 last. 

The statement you have directed to be made to me that my 
committee ' condemned important international agreements 
without thoroughly acquainting themselves with the exact 
purport and scope of their provisions ' renders it necessary to 
reply in some detail to certain of the criticisms which you have 
instructed your Assistant Under-Secretary to make. 

(i) You state that * the Declaration of London nowhere 
sets forth any such rule as that enemies* goods of all kinds go 
free under a neutral hag'. 

This statement, though in a strict literal sense true, is, you 
must pardon me for saying, so incomplete as to be in fact 
essentially incorrect, deceptive, and misleading. 

There can be no need to remind you that the Dedfeuation 
professes to be * an agreement as to what are the generally 
recognized rules of international law within the meaning 6£ 
Article 7 (seven) of the Conv^tion of October 17, 1907# 
relative to the establishment of an International Prize Court * 
(Cd. 4554 of 1909, p. 73). The Declaration and the Con¬ 
vention cannot, therefore, be separated, but must be read 
together. 

Writing on November 9, 1910, you state that the report of 
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Messrs. Renault and his nine associates of the Drafting Com¬ 
mittee of the Declaration is ' an authoritative interpretation 
of the instruments and the Convention must ' therefore be 
construed by the signatory Powers with reference to the com¬ 
mentaryand you add that the International Prize Court at 
The Hague * will be bound when appl37ing the provisions of 
the Declaration of London as between the signatories to con¬ 
strue the text in conformity with the terms of the report'. 

Now the terms of the report on the Prize Court Convention 
are these;— 

‘ The rule in the Declaration of Paris that the neutral flag 
covers enemy’s goods with the exception of contraband of war 
corresponds so closely with the advance of civilization, and has 
taken such a firm hold on the public mind, that it is impossible 
in the face of so extensive an application to avoid seeing in 
that rule the embodiment of a principle of the common law of 
nations which can no longer be disputed . . . no one thinks of 
contesting to-day the principle according to which neutral 
goods, with the exception of contraband of war, axe not liable 
to capture on board an enemy ship. The determination of 
what constitutes neutral or enemy character thus appears as 
a dev^opment of the two principles laid down in 1856, or 
rather as a means of securing their just application ' (Cd. 4554 
of 1909, pp- 59 and 60). 

Having thus yourself laid down that the Declaration of 
London must be construed with referehce to and in con¬ 
formity with the authoritative reports above quoted, you have 
;^urself established that, although not in express terms, the 
Declaration of X^ondon does in fact and in effect require that 
the International Prize Court shall enforce the doctrine that 
enemy's goods go free under the neutral flag ; and fiurther 
Article 57 of the Declaration itself is but a means of secur¬ 
ing the application of that doctrine. It is submitted, then, 
that, in fact and in effect if not in- set terms, the .Declaration 
does do what my committee affirm, and that—of course, with 
the ^>eGified exception of contraband of war—^it does in effect 
embody the doctnnes that the neutral flag covers the cargo. 

(z) You state that the * allegation * that the Declaration 
sets flnrth fliat foodstuffs and fuel shall be declared contraband 

Ismisleading and that * foodstuffs and naval stores (which 
j^^nde have always been liable to be treated as con- 

' is not only misleading ; it is also incorrect. 

" -r taval stores have not always been liable, but 

-" have never been liable, to be treated as con- 

. “destmed to a port of naval or military equip- 
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ment. They have never been liable, as they would be under 
the Declaration, to be so treated merely because destined to 
a county council or other peaceable administration. 

You state that ' what the Declaration of London does is 
explicitly to restrict the contraband character of those articles 
to the case of consignments destined for the armed forces or 
a Government department of the enemy'. But in fact the 
Declaration does not restrict, but enlarges, the contraband 
character in question, for whereas according to the present law 
there must be proof that conditional contraband is destined 
to military or naval forces, this is so much enlarged by the 
Declaration of London that all foodstuffs, forage, clothing, gold 
and silver, vehicles, vessels, railway and telegraph materials, 
fuel, barbed wire, horse-shoes, saddlery, and telescopes would 
be presumed to be contraband and be capturable if destined 
to any ' administration of the enemy State a term which 
includes not merely naval or military but civil administrations, 
such as those, for instance, of the Local Government Board or 
of the Poor Law Board. Manifestly die Declaration, by thus 
enlarging the destination which gives a contraband character, 
does practically not restrict but materially enlarge the con¬ 
traband character itself. 

Moreover, any neutral vessel carrying any such conditional 
contraband, whether food for the unemployed, clothing for 
a workhouse, or fuel for Poor I^w Guardians, would, under 
Article 49 of the DecLaration, be liable to be destroyed, without 
trial or judgement, by her captor, 

(3) Of the statement * there is to be an International Friz& 
Court of Jurists, drawn principally from the smaller States, 
as Colombia, Paraguay, Persia, Roumania, and Hajrti, &c.% 
you say ' this is an errorMy committee think not. Eight 
judges, no doubt, are drawn, as you say, from what you c^ 

' the principal naval Powers ' (in which you include Austria, 
Italy, and Russia), but thirty-eight of them are drawn from 
those smaller States, some of which were mentioned. Your 
confusion of the sitting of the judges with the source whence 
they are drawn does not affect the statement. I call 3rour 
attention to the fact that— 

' La Cour se compose de Juges et de Juges Suppliants. 
Quand ceux-ci remplacent effectivement des Juges, ife out 
toutes les attributions de ceux-ci et jouissient les m^mes 
avantages * (Cd. 4081, p. 106). ^ 

So that all the forty-six judges and deputy- judges, wnetner 
from large or small States, are equal. , ^ ^ 

(4) Of the statement * The Intematioiial IPiixe^ Court is vo 
adjudicate on all naval captures', you say, 'This is an ottot 
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^The iiirisdiction of the Court is limited to the adjudication of 
cases aJEecting the property of neutrals, cargo on board neutral 
ships, and the restricted class of other cases specified in Article 3 
of 6ie Prize Court Convention.' 

The error would appear to be rather in your own statement 
■ Hian in that called m question. The Report shows that the 
Court would have jurisdiction in all cases of naval capture, 
whether neutral or enemy, and that appeal may be made to it 
by others neutrals, in other cases than that of neutral 

property, and by almost anybody whatever—excepting only 
by me belligerent captor, who is to be left without any remedy 
whatever beyond that at present possessed. Thus the Report 
says :— 

* Le principe g 4 n 6 ral est que toute prise doit 6tre jug^e, 
qu'il s'agisse de propri6t6s neutres ou enemies, du navire ou 
de la cargaison ' (Cd. 4081, 1908, p. 149). 

Moreover, the Convention itself says :— 

Article 3. The judgements of National Prize Courts may be 
• brought before the International Prize Court'— 

(i) When the judgement of the National Prize Courts afiects 
the property of a neutral Power or individual; 

(z) ’V^en the judgement affects enemy property, and 
relates to:— 

{a) Cargo on board a neutral ship ; 

(&) An enemy ship captured in the territorial waters of 
a neutral Power, when that Power has not made the capture 
the subject of a diplomatic claim. 

The appeal against the judgement of the National Court 
can be based on the ground that the judgement was wrong 
^ther in fact or in law. 

Article 4. An appeal may be brought:— 

(i\ By a neuir^ Power ; 

(z) By a neutral individual; 

(3) By an_individual subject or citizen of an enemy Power. 

My cmmuittee submit that this shows that they are right 
in ^yii^ tl^t the International Court is to adjudicate on aU 
captures; ‘ the general principle is that every capture 

must be adjudicated upon, whether of neutral or enemy 
pirc^>ert^ of a ship, or of its cargo.' 

(5) What is most surprising, however, is that you should 
ques tion the statement -^at' the International Prize Court is 
make its own rules and laws'. You are pleased to say 
mislea ding*. .This is, nevertheless, completely and 
aocmate, and it is impossible to reconcile vour ques- 
the facts. 

of the Drafting Committee on the Prize Courts 
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(which your Department has only presented in French, without 
any English translation) contains the following statements :— 
Lorsqu’en fait nn recours est form6, la Cour Internationale 
est seule comp6tente pour juger le point de savoir si ce recours 
est ou non recevable. II n'a pas paru n^cessaire de le dire 
express6ment, le principe ^tant qu’un Tribunal est naturelle- 
ment juge de sa propre competence/ 

* Si des regies generalement recoimues n'existent pas, la 
Cour statue d'apres les principes ^6n6raux de la justice et de 
l’6quite. Elle est ainsi appel^e h faire le droit et h tenir compte 
de principes autres que ceux auxquels dtait soumise la jurisdic¬ 
tion nationale des prises, dont la decision est attaqu6e devant 
la Cour Internationale/ 

* Acceptons done qu’une Cour composde de Magistrats 
dminents soit chargee de suplder aux insuffisances du droit 
positif . . / 

' Comment pourra-t-on prouver la nationaUte, la propnete, 
le domicile ? Est-ce seulement par les papiers de bord ou 
dgalement par des documents produits en dehors ? Nous 
entendons laisser h la Cour tout pouvoir d'appreciation/ 

' Toute liberte est laiss6e h la Cour guant St rapprdciation 
des elements divers qui lui sont foumis pour determiner sa 
conviction. II n*y a pas ici un systeme legal de preuves' 
(Cd. 4081 of 1908, pp. 152-4—5 and 166), 

You will observe that the statement of my committee is in 
precise accordance with the authoritative commentary of the 
report, and that your statement that the Internationa Court 
has no power to ^ make its own laws ' is precisely contrary to 
that report, which says ‘ it is called upon to make the law' 
and to ‘take into account other principles than those of 
national prize-courts’, and that it is subject to ‘no l^al 
system of proofs 

These extracts will, I am sure, suffice to show you that “^e 
statement of my committee in this respect corresponds with 
the auttioritative commentary, and is a tme description. 

I presume that you will lay before Parliament this complet¬ 
ing letter of the correspondence whidi you have already so 
laid. 

I have the honour to be, sir. 

Your most obedient servant, 

ERNEST G. MARDON, 

Honorary Secretary. 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 

The extracts contained in this book are selected mainly 
with a view to preparation for examinations in which it 
has recently been the custom for the Examiners to set 
as an exercise in precis writing some passage from an 
historical author. The extracts selected arc" graduated 
according to length and difficulty ; one hour should bo 
sufficient, or more than sufficient, for writing a precis of 
any of them. A few of the earlier exercises arc inten¬ 
tionally short, so that the pupil may not be pressed for 
time until he has gained some experience. 

The passages which arc taken from examination papers 
set by the Civil Service Commissioners arc reproduced 
by permission of the Controller of His Majc.sty’.s 
Stationery Office. For permission to use extracts from 
other sources I have to thank tiie following authors and 
publishers: Mr. C. E. Gouldsbury and Messrs. Ch;ii>in:in 
& Hall {Tigerland) \ Mr. William lleineinann (iiSr2: 
Napoleon 1 in Russia —two extracts) ; Messrs. I.ong- 
mans. Green Co. {Garibaldi's Defence of the Ro7nan 
Republic^ English Seamen in the 'i6tJi t'enturv^ an<I 
Historical Essays and Reviews) ; Messrs. Sampson' Low 
Marston & Co., Ltd. {Influence of Sea Poiocr upon History 
and From Mons to Ypres zoith French) ; Mr. John Murray 
{A Century of our Sea Siory--\,\so extracts^--and Finance 
and Politics) ; Messrs, Reeves ^ Turner {Deciswe Fatties 
in India ); The Times {* The Times * Book of the Army) • 
Mr. T Fisher Unwin, Messrs. G, P. ihitnam’s Sons, and' 

S. O. Jewett, 7he Nor7Hans {7'he Story of the Nations) • 
Messrs. Macmillan cS: Co. {The Round 7'hhlt\ Sepltunl>cr 
1916 [revised], and Town Life in the Fifteenth Century) • 
H.M. Stationery Office {Small Wars aiul two extracts 
from the Army Reviezo^ October 1912, and April 

F. E. R. 


Eton College, 
April xgi6. 



PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


In this revised and enlarged edition are added 
a number of extracts on social, literary, and other 
subjects, including some speeches. Acknowledge¬ 
ments for leave to include copyright extracts are 
due to the Cambridge University Press (Hon. 

J. W. Fortescue’s Military History^ and J. B. 
Seeley’s Growth of British Policy) ; Messrs. T. 
Fisher Unwin (E. A. Freeman’s Sicily) ; Mr. F. 
Lenwood and the United Council for Missionary 
Education [Social Problems and the East) ; Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co. (G. A. R. Callender’s Sea 
Kings of Britain, and Andrew.Lang’s Essays in 
Little) ; Messrs. Macmillan & Co. (J. R. Green’s 
History of the English People, and Walter Pater’s 
Miscellaneovs Studies) ; Sir Charles H. Firth and 
Messrs. Methuen & Co. [Cromwell's Army) ; Messrs. 
Methuen & Co. (H. B. George’s Battles of English 
History) ; and to Major-General Sir George Aston, 

K. C.B., for his article on ‘ Singapore ’ in the 
Nineteenth Century and After. I wish to take this 
opportunity of thanking my colleague, the Rev. 
C. R. L. McDowall, for many valuable suggestions. 


Eton College, 
February J925. 


F. E. R. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The extracts given in this book have been chosen with the 
object of affording practice in writing precis of the t^^e of 
passages recently set in the Army Entrance Examination and 
the various School Certificate Examinations. The length of 
nearly all the exercises, however, is such as to make them 
suitable for the ordinary school * hour ' rather than for the 
longer time often allowed in examinations. No exact pro¬ 
portion between the length of the original and that of the 
finished precis can be laid down. The School Certificate 
examiners require the precis to contain about one-quarter or 
one-fifth as many words as the original, the Army examiners 
one-eighth to one-tenth. The proper proportion is, however, 
bound to vary somewhat with the subject-matter; and it is 
wise to attach more importance to style and clearness than 
to the precise number of words. 

HINTS 

1. Heading. Write at the top the words * Pr6cis of and on 

the next line the title as given you at the head of the 
original. 

2. Do not multiply paragraphs^ but start a new paragraph 

when you enter on a new phase of the subject-matter. 

3. Except when the subject-matter renders this impossible, 

use the third person and historic tenses (* met* would 

meet', ^ has 

metLetters and speeches should always be treated 
thus. 

4. Start at the logical beginning, and carry a consecutive 

thread right through. 

5. Avoid abbreviations, minor details, meandering sentences, 

over-frequent use of * butcomments of your own, 
flowery rhetoric, repetition. 
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METHOD 

1. Glance rapidly through, the original to catch its general 

drift. 

2. Read again, this time more carefully, making short notes. 

3. Consider how best to arrange the points noted. 

4. Write your precis, so far as possible, in your own words. 

5. Polish carefully. 

6. Make a spotless fair copy, and never neglect to read this 

through after it is written. 

SPECIMEN 

TVAH FINANCE 

I trust that it will not be necessary for me to go into any 
detail of argument to convince the committee of the advantages 
of the beneficial mode adopted last session of raising a con¬ 
siderable part of the supplies within the year. The propriety 
of the measure has been recognized and felt in a way the most 
gratifying to the feelings and to the pride of every Englishman. 
The principle has been proved to be the most wise and bene¬ 
ficial, though in the manner of carrying it into practice it has 
been so shamefully and grossly evaded. The experience which 
we have had points out the propriety of correcting the errors 
of that plan, and of enforcing and extending the principle. 
If we have been able, from the benefits of that measure, so 
evaded and crippled, to do so much, it is obviously our duty 
to seek for the means of perfecting the plan upon which we 
are set out; and if we can find regulations and checks against 
the abuses that have been committed, it is surely wise and 
proper that they should be made to apply to a more general 
and extensive scheme than that which we have already tried. 
It no longer rests upon theory or upon reasoning ; it is recom¬ 
mended to us by the surest test of experience ; and if, by the 
efl 5 .cacy of this plan, we have been able to disappoint the 
enemy ; to rise above all the attempts which they made to 
disturb our domestic tranquillity ; to remove the apprehen¬ 
sions of the despondent, and to show them that aU their fears 
of our being unable to continue the contest were vain; to 
assert the high and proud distinction which we took in the 
maintenance of genuine government and social order;—^if we 
have been able thereby to animate the public spirit of Europe, 
to revive its dismayed energy, and to give a turn to the political 
aspect of the world favourable to the cause of humanity, shall 
we not persevere in a course which has been so fruitful of 
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good ? If we have proved that, at the end of the sixth year 
of war, unsubdued by all the exertions and sacrifices we have 
made, our commerce is flourishing beyond the example of 
any year even of peace; if our revenues are undiminished * 
if new means of vigour are daily presenting themselves to 
our grasp; if our efforts have been crowned with the most 
perfect success; if the public sentiment be firm and united 
in the justice and necessity of the cause in which we are 
embarked; if every motive to exertion continues the same 
and every effort we have made in the cause is a source only 
of exultation and pride to the heart; if, by the efficacy of 
those efforts, we have now the expectation of accomplishing 
the great object of all our sacrifices and all our labours ; if 
despondency be dissipated at home, and confidence created 
abroad, shall we not persevere in a course so fairly calculated 
to bring us to a happy issue ? 

William Pitt. Speech on Way Taxes as preferable to Loans 
December 3, 1798. ' 


PriScis of 
WAR FINANCE 

Speaking in the House of Commons on December 3, 1798 
Mr. William Pitt advocated the raising of supplies by taxation 
within the year. This policy had been adopted in the previous 
session, and although it had in practice been much evaded, 
experience had, he maintained, made its benefits clear. The 
hopes of the enemy had been disappointed, his efforts to 
promote unrest in the country baffled, despondency dissipated 
at home and abroad, and British commerce after six years of 
war had attained unexampled prosperity. Ultimate success 
seemed assured by a continuance and extension of the policv 
which had produced these results. 



EXERCISES 

I.—DUKE ROBERT’S PILGRIMAGE 

At length Duke Robert announced his intention of going 
on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. He wished to show tds piety 
and to gain as much credit as possible, so the long journey 
was to be made on foot. The Norman barons begged him 
not to think of such a thing, for in the excited condition of 
French and Norman affairs nothing could be more imprudent 
than to leave the dukedom masterless. ' By my faith I' 
Robert answered stoutly, ‘ I do not mean to leave you without 
a lord. Here is my young son, who will grow and be a gallant 
man, by God's help; I command you to take him for your 
lord, for I make him my heir and give him my whole duchy 
of Normandy.' 

There was a stormy scene in the council, and however we 
may scorn Robert's foolish, selfish present-giving and his 
vulgarity, we cannot help pitying him as he pleads with the 
knights and bishops for their recognition of his innocent boy. 
We pity the Duke's shame, while his natural feeling toward 
the child wars with his disgust. With all his eloquence, with 
all his authority, he entreats the scornful listeners until they 
yield. They have warned him against the danger of the time, 
and of what he must expect, not only if he goes on pilgriinage 
and leaves the dukedom to its undefended fate, but also'if 
he further provokes those,who are already his enemies,, and 
who resent the presence pf his illegitimate child. But he 
dares to put the base-bom lad over the dukedom of Normandy 
as his own successor. He even-'goes to the king of France 
and persuades him to‘ receive the unworthy namesake of 
Longsword as vassal and next duke, and to Alan of Brittany, 
who consents to be guardian. Then at last the unwilling 
barons do homage to the little lord—a bitter condescension 
and service it must have been ! 

S. O, Jewett. The Story of the Nations : The Normans* 
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II.—JUDGE JEFFREYS 

And now Jeffreys had done his work, and returned to 
claim his reward. He arrived at Windsor from the West, 
leaving carnage, mourning, and terror behind him. The 
hatred with which he was regarded by the people of Somerset¬ 
shire has no parallel in our history. It was not to be quenched 
by time or by political changes, was long transmitted from 
generation to generation, and raged fiercely against his 
innocent progeny. When he had been many years dead, 
when his name and title were Extinct, his granddaughter the 
Countess of Pomfret, travelling along the western road, was 
insulted by the populace, and found that she could not safely 
venture herself among the descendants of those who had 
witnessed the Hloody Assizes. 

But at the court Jeffreys was cordially welcomed. He was 
a judge after his master's own heart. James had watched the 
circuit with interest and delight. In his drawing-room and at 
his table he had frequently talked of the havoc which was 
making among his disaffected subjects with a glee at which 
the foreign ministers stood aghast. With his own hand he 
had permed accounts of what he facetiously called his Lord 
Chief Justice’s campaign in the West. Some hundreds of 
rebels. His Majesty wrote to the Hague, had been condemned. 
Some of them had been hanged : more should be hanged : and 
the rest should be sent to the plantations. It was to no pur¬ 
pose. that Ken wrote to implore mercy for the misguided 
people, and described with pathetic eloquence the frightful 
state of his diocese. He complained that it was impossible 
to walk along the highways without seeing some terrible 
spectacle, and that the whole air of Somersetshire was tainted 
with death. The King read, and remained, according to the 
saying of Churchill, hard as the marble chimrweypieces of 
Whitehall. At Windsor the great seal of England was put 
into the hands of Jeffreys, and in the next London Gazette 
it was solemnly notified that this honour was the reward of 
the many eminent and faithful services which he had rendered 
to the crown. 

Lord Macaulay. History of England, 

III.—SIR JOHN FRANKLIN’S EXPLORATIONS 

Franklin’s companions were Back, Hood, Dr. Richardson, 
and a seaman named Hepburn. They left England in May 
1819, and started from York Factory, Hudson's Bay, in 
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August. After a most extraordinary journey of liardship— 
in which starvation, wolves, and Eskimos were encountered 
with indomitable courage—Franklin succeeded in exploring 
550 miles of coast line to the eastward, reaching Point Tum- 
again (68° 18^ N., 109° 25' W.) on August 16, 1821. 

At this time the situation was so serious that after a three 
days’ fast the last food was cooked, one of the canoes furnishing 
wood for the fire ; the remaining canoe became so damaged 
that it was abandoned, the men refusing to assist Franklin 
in carrying it farther. The expedition had now reached 
within forty miles of Fort Enterprise, and Back and two 
men pushed on ahead for aid. Meanwhile two noble examples 
of bravery and self-denial were given : Dr. Richardson 
volunteered to swim across a stream, carrying a line by which 
a raft could be hauled over. The doctor was a mere skeleton, 
and at the moment of making the attempt he had stepped 
on some sharp instrument, cutting his foot to the bone, and 
it was only with the greatest difficulty his life was saved ; 
the other instance was that of Perrault, a Canadian, who, 
as his comrades were one night seated round a fire starving, 
produced a piece of meat that he had saved from his former 
allowance and divided it between all. 

Two Indians died of sheer starvation—^they had been living 
for days upon lichens and scraps of leather. Some of the 
carriers were caught stealing from the scanty stores ; and 
Indian hunters, sent out to forage, concealed from the party 
what they discovered, and when caught, fired upon the 
explorers, killing Lieutenant Hood, and it is suspected they 
had previously murdered and eaten three fellow“countr5rmen. 
With great difficulty, owing to his weakness. Dr. Richardson 
contrived to hold a court-martial with his companion, and 
then shot the culprits to save Hepburn and himself. A par¬ 
tridge, shot at this time, was divided between Franklin and 
three companions, the first flesh they had tasted for thirty- 
one days. At last Back arrived with relief, and the e:^edition, 
in due course, reached home. In spite of the terrible hard¬ 
ships encountered, the only deaths were those of two Canadians 
from starvation, and of Hood, and the Indian hunters who 
were killed. 

Walter Jefferv. A Century of our Sea Story, 

IV.-—PUNISHMENTS IN THE NAVY 

The case of Jeffrey the sailor is a singular example of the 
trend of public sentiment in matters of this kind. The history 
of this case, as told in the House of Commons Reports and 
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the public newspapers, shows that Jeffrey was pressed in 
the harbour of Falmouth in 1807, from the Plymouth privateer 
schooner. Lord Nelson, by the brig of war. Recruit, commanded 
by Captain the Hon. Warwick Lake, The Recruit sailed for 
the West Indies, and Jeffrey, in the course of the passage, 
stole some drink from the gunner's cabin. Captain Lake, 
some days after the theft was committed, being off the desert 
island of Sombrero in the West Indies, lowered a boat and 
marooned Jeffrey upon the island, leaving him nothing but 
what he stood upright in. News of the affair reached England, 
and it created a sensation, and was the subject of several 
parliamentary debates. The captain was tried by court- 
martial and dismissed the service, but the trial did not take 
place until February 1810, the fate of Jeffrey remaining all 
this time uncertain. Government ordered a strict search to 
be made for Jeffrey, but nothing was heard of him until the 
middle of 1810, when news came from America that he had 
been rescued and landed in Boston. He had been on the 
island, which is a barren rock in the Leeward group, for nine 
days, and had subsisted on shell-fish and on rain-water found 
in the hollows of the rock. In due course he returned to 
England to his native village, Polperro, where he was met 
by his relatives and the relatives of Captain Lake, who com¬ 
pensated him for his misfortunes with a sum of £600, and all 
might have ended happily, but Jeffrey preferred to exhibit 
himself at the small theatres in London, soon lost his money, 
and before long died a pauper. 

Many men have been flogged to death in the service, and 
the voice of public opinion was never heard in protest, but 
the case of Jeffrey set all England by the ears, and is often 
quoted to-day as an example of the most awful cruelty ever 
perpetrated. The captain's defence was that he thought the 
island was inhabited, a statement in some measure confirmed 
by that of one or two officers in the House of Commons, who 
said that the place was frequented by American schooners 
after turtle ; an American schooner did find Jeffrey. 

Walter Jeffery. A Century of our Sea Story^ 

V.~CONTEST FOR THE CROWN OF PERU 

The two armies met on the plains of Quipaypan, in the 
neighbourhood of the Indian metropolis. Their numbers are 
stated with the usual discrepancy ; but Atahuallpa's troops 
had considerably the advantage in discipline and experience, 
for many of Huascar's levies had been drawn hastily together 
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from the surrounding country. Both fought, however, with 
the desperation of men who felt that everything was at stake. 
It was no longer a contest for a province, but for the possession 
of an empire. Atahuallpa’s troops, flushed with recent success, 
fought with the confidence of those who relied on their superior 
prowess ; while the loyal vassals of the Inca displayed all 
the self-devotion of men who held their own lives cheap in 
the service of their master. 

The fight raged with the greatest obstinacy from sunrise 
to sunset; and the ground was covered with heaps of the 
dying and the dead, whose bones lay bleaching on the battle¬ 
field long after the conquest by the Spaniards. At length, 
fortune declared in favour of Atahuallpa ; or, rather, the 
usual result of a superior discipline and military practice 
followed. The ranks of the Inca were thrown into irretrievable 
disorder, and gave way in all directions. The conquerors 
followed close on the heels of the flying. Huascar himself, 
among the latter, endeavoured to make his escape with about 
a thousand men who remained round his person. But the 
royal fugitive was discovered before he had left the field ; 
his little party was enveloped by clouds of the enemy, and 
nearly every one of the devoted band perished in defence of 
their Inca. Huascar was made prisoner, and the victorious 
chiefs marched at once on his capital, which they occupied 
in the name of their sovereign. 

These events occurred in the spring of 1532, a few months 
before the landing of the Spaniards. The tidings of the 
success of his arms and the capture of his unfortimate brother 
reached Atahuallpa at Caxamalca. He instantly gave orders 
that Huascar should be treated with the respect due to his 
rank, but that he should be removed to the strong fortress of 
Xauxa, and held there in strict confinement. 

W. H. Prescott. Conquest of Peru^ 

VI.—^THE ATTACK ON TICONDEROGA 

It so happened that a certain Duncan Campbell, of Inver- 
awe Castle, was at this time a major of the Black Watch. 
Some years previously, and before his regiment was raised, 
so runs the story, he chanced to be sitting alone at midnight 
in the hall of his own castle, when suddenly there came a 
knocking at the gate. Going out himself, he found a blood¬ 
stained Highlander, worn and tom with travel, who confessed 
to having killed a man in a fray, and to being closely pursued 
by ofificers of the law, and entreated the laird to give him 
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shelter and protection. The latter consented, but the fugitive 
was not satisfied till Campbell had sworn secrecy on his dirk, 
which he somewhat rashly did. He had scarcely hidden 
him away, when there was a fresh hammering at the castle 
gate, which proved to be the avengers of the law on the 
fugitive's track. These informed Campbell that his cousin 
Donald had just been murdered, and that the murderer was 
somewhere in the neighbourhood. The laird was greatly per¬ 
turbed, but remembering his oath professed to know nothing 
of the matter. That night, as may well be supposed, sleep 
did not come readily to his eyes, and before long was effectually 
banished by the dread presence of the murdered man, who 
suddenly appeared at his bedside, and in a sepulchral voice 
addressed him thus ; ' Inverawe ! Inverawe ! blood has been 
shed ; shield not the murderer.' 

Campbell was so horrified, that the next day, though he 
would not break his oath, he refused any longer to keep the 
guilty fugitive beneath his roof, but took him out to the hills 
and hid him in a cave. This, however, would not suffice to lay 
the ghost of his murdered cousin, which appeared to him again 
the next night, repeating the same significant injunction. 
Campbell, distraught with superstitious fears, hastened at dawn 
of day to the mountains; but the cave where he had hidden 
his unbidden guest was empty—^the murderer had flown. 

Once more, on the following night, the ghastly vision stood 
by Campbell’s bedside. Its attitude was not so menacing, 
but its words were perhaps yet more significant : * Farewell, 
Inverawe ; farewell, till we meet at Ticondevoga.* Now at 
that early time, neither Campbell nor perhaps any other 
British officer had* so much as heard the name of the obscure 
backwoods post; so he marvelled greatly what this strange 
arrangement of letters might mean, and for this very reason 
it remained indelibly imprinted on his mind. Two or three 
years afterwards the 42nd was raised, and in due course 
ordered to America, and became part of the force operating 
against Ticonderoga, which till then had been usually known 
by its French name of Carillon. When Duncan Campbell 
first heard the strange word that had lain half dormant but 
unforgotten in his mind for years, and that he was to attack 
the place which it signified, he gave himself up for lost ; 
and, though a valiant soldier, he succumbed to the mental 
depression which a strong presentiment is apt to produce 
on superatitious natures, however brave. His brother officers 
tried by various ruses to make him think it was not actually 
Ticonderoga they were about to attack. But on the morning 
of the 8th—^the fatal day—^he remarked gloomily to those 
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about him that it was idle attempting to deceive him, for 
that night he had seen the apparition, which on this occasion 
had uttered but three words : ' TThis is Xiconderoga.* * And 
this day,' said the major, ‘ I shall fall/ Fall he did, and was 
carried wounded to Fort Edward, on the Hudson, where he 
shortly afterwards died : and there his grave may yet be seen. 

Military Entrance Examination Eaper^ June 1908. 
VII.—MOSCOW, 1812 

The French army at last approached Moscow. Napoleon, 
who had been previously seated in a carriage, mounted his 
horse when half-way through the last march. 

In the distance, through a cloud of dust, could be seen the 
long columns of Russian cavalry retiring in good order before 
the French troops. At last a number of towers came into 
view, with golden domes glittering in the sun—a vast city 
lay before the advancing host, and the van of the army, in 
a transport of enthusiasm, cried, * Moscow I Moscow at 
last I ' The cry was taken up by the whole army; ofl&cers 
and men clambered on to the heights in order to gaze at the 
famous city, destined perhaps to be the new boundary of the 
French Empire. 

Napoleon feasted his eyes upon the spectacle from the 
Pilgrim's Hill—Poklonnaya Gorh. Behind him was a group 
of delighted marshals. 

To the left and right they could see Prince Eugdne and 
Poniatowski approaching the city. In front, on the high 
road, Murat and his scouts had almost reached the suburbs; 
but still no deputation of the inhabitants came out to meet 
them. It was afternoon, but Moscow gave no sign of life; 
it was like a city of the dead. Those of&cers who had already 
been in the city reported that Moscow was deserted 1 But 
for a long time no one dared to communicate these tidings 
to Napoleon ; all feared an outburst of the Emperor's fury. 
When Napoleon was at la.st informed of the condition of the 
city he flatly refused to believe the report. Then he mounted 
his horse and rode up to the Borogmilof gate. He gave orders 
that the strictest discipline should be observed, clinging to 
the hope that the rumour would prove to be untrue. Per¬ 
haps these people did not know the proper mode of surrender¬ 
ing. The whole situation was new to them ; ^ the French 
and their ways must be as strange to the Russians as they 
and their ways were to the French. But every fresh report 
confirmed the alarming news ; doubt was no longer possible, 
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Napoleon summoned Daru—' Moscow is deserted I The thing 
is preposterous 1 Ride into the place and find the Boyards/ 

f)aru, however, was unsuccessful in his mission, for there 
was not a Boyard in the city. There was no smoke from the 
chimneys—^not a sign of habitation ; unbroken silence brooded 
over the vast city. 

But Napoleon insisted ; he still waited and hoped. At 
last one of the officers, evidently willing to oblige at any 
cost, rode in, seized a few vagrants in the streets and drove 
them out before him—as a deputation. 

Rostopchin says that the deputation consisted of some 
twelve men clad in the worst of garments ; the civic authori¬ 
ties, nobility, clergy, and principal merchants were repre¬ 
sented on this solemn occasion by a simple type-setter. 
Napoleon saw the humorous side of the situation, and turned 
away. Convinced at last that Moscow was really deserted, 
he abandoned his hopes and projects, shrugged his shoulders, 
and said with a contemptuous air : ' The Russians do not 

understand the impression that will be produced by the 
occupation of their capital.* 

One can well understand Napoleon’s impatience to receive 
the keys of the city; for this would have meant the realiza¬ 
tion of a long-cherished ambition. An hour before reaching 
Moscow he summoned Count Durosnel, who was in charge 
of the Imperial headquarters, and said : * Go into the city, 
get everything in order, and select a deputation to bring me 
the keys.* There is no doubt that he had thought out all 
the details of his entry into Moscow ; his speech to the nobility, 
in which he would have availed himself of the 3 ealousy between 
the old capital and St. Petersburg, and the shortcomings of the 
constitution of the empire, to win these bravo but barbarous 
people over to his side ; his arrangement^ for a contribu¬ 
tion to be paid in gold, and the issue of the false lOO-rouble 
notes which he had had printed expressly in Paris, and 
with which he hoped to make good the expenses of the 
war. He had, of course, already decided whom he would 
punish, or reward ; to whom he would extend his Imperial 
clemency ; what changes he would make in the administra¬ 
tion : and, last but not least, how he would conduct the 
negotiations for peace—^whether slowly or quickly, haughtily 
and sternly, or graciously. He who had so long been accus- 
torued to apply his genius to every detail of the subjugation, 
pacification, and organization of newly-conquered countries, 
must of course, now that he had reached the goal of his 
ambition, consider and decide everything beforehand. And, 
after all,—^how aggravating to find that there was nothing. 
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positively nothing, with, which to satisfy the curiosity of the 
Moniteur and of Europe, which had been expecting this 
climax open-mouthed. 

V. Verestchagin. • 1812 ' : Napoleon I in Russia. 

VIII.—DEATHS OF PITT AND FOX, 1806 

The overthrow and utter dissolution of the great con¬ 
federacy which had been constructed with so much labour 
and from which such ^eat results were anticipated, were 
fatal to the master spirit who had formed it. The Battle of 
Austerlitz came upon the state of mental depression under 
which Mr. Pitt suflered, with a shock which broke up a con¬ 
stitution already enfeebled by excess of work. He felt the 
disruption of every hope, and of every possibility of checking 
the aggrandizement of Napoleon, who seemed destined to 
rule the European Continent. It may be a useful lesson to 
future directors of the government of empires, and to future 
leaders of armies, that there is nothing so unreasonable as 
to abandon hope. From the first moment that the disastrous 
news from the Continent reached the eager ears of William 
Pitt (though in the zenith of his life, for his age did not exceed 
forty-seven) ,he hourly declined, and, with thoughts riveted upon 
the darkened fortunes of his country, he turned from a melan¬ 
choly survey of a map of Europe with the remark: * Henceforth 
we may close that map for half a century '; and so sank as 
true a victim to love of country as though he had been pierced 
through the heart on the field of battle. The entire British 
nation sincerely mourned him, and the Parliament decreed 
him funeral honours and a public monument. The herald 
pronounced over the corpse, as it descended to the tomb, 
this true and emphatic motto : * Non sibi sed patriae vixit', 
and the most eminent British bard of his age sang his requiem 
in these beautiful lipes : 

Nor mourn ye less his perished worthy 
Who bade the conqueror go forth. 

And launched the thunderbolt of war 
On Egypt, Hafnia, Trafalgar ; 

Who, bom to guide such high emprise 
For Britain’s weal was early wise ; 

Alas 1 to whom the Almighty gave. 

For Britain’s sins, an early grave.—S cotx. 

Within a very few months after Pitt’s death, his illustrious 
rival, Charles Fox, breathed his last, the object of a more 
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affectionate love from his friends, but not by any means 
regarded by the general voice as the equal statesman. Yet 
his wondrous eloquence had for thirty-six years charmed and 
informed the public mind. If he was less copious, less senten¬ 
tious, and less pure, in the language of debate, than Pitt; 
if he was deficient in the dazzling and gorgeous profusion of 
Burke, and far in aixear of the lively sallies and sparkling 
wit of Sheridan ; yet his mind, capacious and intelligent, 
grasped, at one view, the whole of any subject under dis¬ 
cussion ; at a glance, he saw the weak and strong parts of tiis 
adversary's statement, and, with masterly dexterity, com¬ 
bated the most formidable opposition, and improved every 
advantage which the course of debate laid open to his attacks. 
He, too, was honoured with a funeral and a monument at the 
expense of the nation ; and, though he had not had as favour¬ 
able an opportunity as his competitor had of evincing his 
talents for government, yet he had long led a formidable 
phalanx of statesmen and orators in Parliament, and was, at 
the time of his death, the Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

The Hon. Sir Edward Cust, D.C.L. Annals of the 
Wars of the Nineteenth Century. 

IX.—SIR JOHN HAWKINS AND PHILIP II 

The political horizon was jnst then favourable to Elizabeth. 
The Queen of Scots was a prisoner in Loch Leven ; the 
Netherlands were in revolt ; the Huguenots were looking up 
in France; and when Hawkins proposed a third expedition, 
she thought that she could safely allow it. 

The Plymouth seamen were falling into dangerous contempt 
of Philip, While the expedition was fitting out, a ship of 
the King's came into Catwater with more prisoners from 
Flanders. She was flying the Castilian flag, contrary to rule, 
it was said, in English harbours. The treatment of the English 
ensign at Gibraltar had not been forgiven, and Hawkins 
ordered the Spanish captain to strike his colours. The cap¬ 
tain refused, and Hawkins instantly fired into him. In the 
confusion the prisoners escaped and were let go. The captain 
sent a complaint to London, and Cecil—who disapproved of 
Haw kin s and all his proceedings—sent down an ofi&cer to 
inquire into what had happened. Hawkins, confident in 
Elizabeth's protection, quietly answered that the Spaniard 
had broken the laws of the port, and that it was necessary 
to assert the Queen's authority. 
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* Your mariners/ said de Silva to her, ' rob our subjects 
on the sea, trade where they are forbidden to go, and fire 
upon our ships in your harbours. Your preachers insult my 
master from their pulpits, and when we remonstrate we are 
answered with menaces. We have borne so far with their 
injuries, attributing them rather to temper and bad manners 
than to deliberate purpose. But, seeing that no redress can 
be had, and that the same treatment of us continues, I must 
consult my Sovereign’s pleasure. For the last time, I require 
your Majesty to punish this outrage at Plymouth and pre¬ 
serve the peace between the two realms.' 

No remonstrance could seem more just till the other side 
was heard. The other side was that the Pope and the Catholic 
powers were undertaking to force the Protestants of France 
and Flanders back under the Papacy with fire and sword. 
It was no secret that England's turn was to follow as soon as 
Philip’s hands were free. Meanwhile he had been intriguing 
with the Queen of Scots ; he had been encouraging Ireland 
in rebellion ; he had been persecuting English merchants and 
seamen, starving them to death in the Inquisition dungeons, 
or burning them at the stake. The Smithfield infamies were 
fresh in Protestant memories, and who could tell how soon 
the horrid work would begin again at home, if the Catholic 
powers could have their way ? 

If the King of Spain and his Holiness at Rome would have 
allowed other nations to think and make laws for themselves, 
pirates and privateers would have disappeared off the ocean. 
The West Indies would have been left undisturbed, and 
Spanish, English, French, and Flemings would have lived 
peacefully side by side as they do now. But spiritual tjrranny 
had not yet learned its lesson, and the ' beggars of the sea ' 
were to be Philip's schoolmasters in irregrdar but effective 
fashion. 

Elizabeth listened politely to what de Silva said, promised 
to examine into his complaints, and allowed Hawkins to sail. 

James Anthony Froude. English Seamen in the 

Sixteenth Century, 

X.—MURDER OF THE DUG D’ENGHIEN 

The Council of State that sat at Paris, under the presidency 
of the First Consul, on the loth of March, 1804, received a 
deposition from two of the conspirators who had been appre¬ 
hended, to the effect that at the meetings of some of the 
Royalist chiefs a person about thirty-six years of age, of light 
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hair, ordinary size, and elegant dress, with whose name they 
were unacquainted, but in whose presence every one without 
exception, even the two Messieurs Polignac, stood uncovered, 
and who was always treated with the utmost respect, took 
part in their deliberations. It was suspected that this must 
certainly be some member of the exiled Royal Family, and 
none answered the description so complete^ as the Due 
d’Enghien, grandson of the Prince of Cond6. It was not very 
improbable that a young man, who had served with great 
distinction in the emigrant corps which made the campaigns 
1792—9, should be informed of all that was passing for the 
restoration of the Royal Family, and indeed there are always 
ofiBLcious partisans of every movement, who communicate 
everything to princes. He had also for some time resided 
near the French frontier, at the Chateau of Ettenheim, in 
the Electorate of Baden, but simply as a country gentleman, 
devoted to field sports ; but that he was not a party to any 
sinister design against the person of Bonaparte may be con¬ 
cluded from tnis fact, that only a few months previously a 
proposal had been made to his grandfather in London, * to 
get quit of the usurper which his Highness not only at 
once rejected with horror, but added, that although the 
Princes of France were enemies of the man who had usurped 
the chief authority that solely belonged to their King, and 
though they had combated with open arms and would combat 
whenever occasion presented itself to do so with honour, yet 
that they would never be privy to means of aggression which 
were suited only to l:he basest miscreants or to Jacobins. 
It is much to be feared that Bonaparte was not actuated by 
similar noble sentiments. He had been heard to declare, 
that t^e only individual of the Royal Family whom he deemed 
dangerous to government resided in an obscure mansion in 
a small town of Germany, and now, upon the very loosest 
evidence of any guilty knowledge of the conspira^, and on 
the very day that the Council had sat to discuss it, Talleyrand 
was directed to write to the Duke of Baden to inform him 
that the First Consul had ordered troops into his territory 
to Offenburgh and Ettenheim to seize some persons who 
were deemed devoted enemies of France. 

The young Prince had fixed his residence at Ettenheim on 
account of a passion with which he had been inspired for 
the young Princess de Rohan, who resided in that neighbour¬ 
hood, and, occupied with this liaison de cceur and the pleasures 
of the chase, H.R.H. had, as it happened, neither been at 
Paris at all, nor engaged in the slightest degree in this con¬ 
spiracy, Nevertheless, the order, signed by Bonaparte him- 
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self, was entrusted to Colonel Caulaincourt, his aide-de-camp, 
with directions to take 600 dragoons and six cannons to Kehl 
or New Brisach, while Colonel Ordener should go with a body 
of gens d*armes direct from Strasburg to Ettenheim. The 
parties moved in concert on the 15th of March, and seized 
the Prince in his bed, and with all his papers, and every 
person in his house, and forthwith transmitted him, under 
the escort of relays of gens d*armes, to Paris, where he arrived 
at midday. He was detained five hours at the Barridre de 
Charenton, and thence conveyed to the Chateau de Vincennes, 
into which he was shut up on the night of the 20th. 

Colonel Savary, another aide-de-camp of the First Consul, 
with a strong body of gens d'armes d*ilite, was already in 
possession of this castle and all its avenues. He had previously 
desired the governor, M. Harel, to prepare a room for a 
prisoner who was expected, and to dig a grave in the court¬ 
yard. The Royal Duke shortly after he arrived retired to 
bed ; he had taken some refreshment, but in the dead of 
the night, before he had time to fall asleep, a military com¬ 
mission arrived from Paris and summoned him to appear 
before them, Murat, brother-in-law of Bonaparte, was at 
this time Governor of Paris, and he had sent directions to 
General Hullin and six of the colonels of the regiment in 
garrison at the capital that they should assemble immediately 
in the Chateau de Vincennes to take cognizance of one accused 
on charges set forth in the decree of the government. Savary 
was present in the council-chamber, and has left on record 
a history of the proceedings that there took place. The 
Prince being asked if he had taken up arms against France, 
&c., he replied that he had served during the whole war; 
that he had never been in England, but had resided for two 
years and a half at Ettenheim ; that he had corresponded 
with his grandfather and father in London, but had not seen 
them since 1795 ; that he had never seen General Pichegm, 
and had no connexion with him nor with General Dumouriez. 
No further evidence was brought against the accused, and 
only one single document was adduced in support of the 
accusation, which was the decree of the First Consul ordering 
the arrest. General Hullin, the president of the commission, 
has left on record that H.R.H. presented himself before them 
with a noble assurance, and earnestly requested an inter¬ 
view with the First Consul, which Savary represented to the 
members would be very inopportune, and personally dis¬ 
agreeable to General Bonaparte. 

The prisoner was forthwith, in the short space of ten hours, 
found guilty, and judgement was pronounced in these words : 
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* The special military commission unanimously condemns to 
the pain of death Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon, Due 
d*Enghien, in atonement of the crimes of being a spy, of 
carrying on a correspondence with the enemies of the Republic, 
and of an attempt against the internal and external safety 
of the State/ The Duke, on being informed of this sentence, 
tranquilly replied, ' I am ready and resigned/ He was con¬ 
ducted by torchlight down the broken and winding staircase 
which led. to the fosse where the execution was to take place, 
and saw through the gloom a party of soldiers drawn up. 
On asking what they were, he was answered : ‘ Les grenadiers 

* Thank G-od," he exclaimed, ' that at least they 
are not Frenchmen. I have been condemned by a foreigner, 
and God be praised that my executioners are also such ! * 
He asked for a confessor, but this last request was denied 
him. He then cut off a lock of his hair, which he delivered 
with his watch and ring to be sent to the Princess de Rohan 
and to his parents, and turning to the soldiers he said: 

* Grenadiers, fire low, or you will miss, or only wound me.' 
He then gave the signal, and fell pierced by seven balls, two 
having pierced his head and five his body. A cofdn, filled 
with lime, was ready to receive his corpse, and his remains 
were, without further ceremony, consigned to the grave that 
had been prepared the evening before at the foot of the ram¬ 
parts. The First Consul had quitted Paris for Malmaison before 
the royal victim arrived there. Murat and Savary received 
their orders direct from his own mouth at that residence, 
and on the evening of the execution Bonaparte sat playing 
at chess with Madame de Remusat, striving, by this dissi¬ 
pation, and by quoting verses from Corneille, Voltaire, and 
other works, to cheer a mind evidently ill at ease. 

The Hon. Sir Edward Cust, D.C.L. Annals of the 
Wavs of the ’Nineteenth Centuvy, 


XI.—ATTEMPT TO SEAL UP SANTIAGO HARBOUR 

For the rest of the story we must turn to Lieutenant 
Hobson's narrative, given a month later. His purpose had 
been to take the Mevvimac into the channel past the Estrella 
battery and sink her in the narrowest part of the passage, 
dropping the anchor and handling the rudder so as to turn 
her athwart the stream. She was longer than the channel's 
breadth, and it was hoped to close it up completely. When 
the proper point was reached, Hobson proposed to stop the 
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engines, drop the anchors, put the helm hard-aport, open 
the sea connexions, and touch off the torpedoes, of which 
ten lay on the port side of the ship, each containing eighty- 
two pounds of gunpowder, and the whole so connected that 
they could be fired in train. Two men were below, one to 
reverse the engines, the other to break open the sea con¬ 
nexions with a sledge-hammer. The men on deck were to 
drop the anchor and set the helm. Hobson would touch the 
button setting off tlie torpedoes, and ail were to leap over¬ 
board and swim to the ^inghy that was towed astern, and in 
which they hoped to escape. 

This plan worked fairly well, and would have been com¬ 
pletely successful but for one or two contingencies which 
seriously affected the result. The narrow channel was entered 
at about the hour of three, the Merrimac steaming in under 
the guns of fort Morro through a dense darkness and a still¬ 
ness like that of death. Silently onward she moved, but the 
Spanish were on the alert. The stillness was broken by the 
wash of a small picket-boat that approached from the shore 
and ran under the Meyrimac’s stern, firing several shots at 
the suspicious craft. One of these carried away the rudder, 
and put an end to the project of steering the ship athwart 
the channel. Another perhaps wrecked the dinghy in tow. 

The remainder of the adventure was highly exciting. The 
picket-boat hastened to give the alarm, and in a brief time 
the guns of the shore batteries, followed by those of the ships 
in the harbour, were pouring their fire upon the dark hulk. 
The Spaniards thought that an American battleship was^ 
trying to force its way into the port, and did not know but 
that the whole fleet was following in its train. The Mavrimao 
drove onward at her full speed, trembling violently as a sub¬ 
marine mine went off harmlessly in her wake. The deep 
gloom and her rapid motion saved her from destruction. 

At length the desired position was reached. At Hobson's 
signal the engines were reversed, the anchor was dropped, 
and the helm set. To his disappointment, the ship refused to 
answer her helm. Only then did he learn that the rudder 
had been lost. The plan of setting her lengthwise across the 
channel had failed and the final task remained. Hobson 
touched the electric button connected with the toipedoes, 
and, as a sullen roar broke out beneath them, and the ship 
heavily lurched and rolled, the men, who had stripped to their 
underclothing to facilitate swimming, leaped over the side. 
Some of them were thrown over the rail by the shock and 
the lurching of the ship. Down she went with a surge at the 
bow, loud cheers from the forts and ships greeting her as she 
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sank. The defenders thought they had sent to the depths 
one of the American ships-of-war. 

The dinghy being wrecked, the only resource was an old 
canoe which at the last moment had been placed on the 
collier’s deck. This float lay on the roof of the midship house, 
and that it should not be lost by the suction made by the 
sinking ship, it had been tied to the taffrail, giving it slack 
line enough to let it float loose after the ship had sunk into 
her resting-place. 

In continuation of our narrative, we cannot do better than 
quote from Lieutenant Hobson, giving his graphic account 
of the thrilling experiences of himself and men after their 
plunge into the waters of the channel. 

* I swam away from the ship as soon as I struck the water, 
but I could feel the eddies drawing me backward in spite of 
all I could do. That did not last very long, and as soon as 
I felt the tugging cease, I turned and struck out for the float, 
which I could see dimly bobbing up and down over the sunken 
hull. 

' The Mervimac's masts were plainly visible, and I could 
see the heads of my seven men as they followed my example 
and made for the float also. We had expected, of course, 
that the Spaniards would investigate the wreck, but we had 
no idea tlmt they would be at it so quickly as they were. 
Before we could get to the float, several row-boats and launches 
came around the bluff from inside the harbour. They had 
officers on board and armed marines as well, and they searched 
that passage, rowing backward and forward, until the morn- 
*ing. It was only by good luck that we got to the float at all, 
for they were upon us so quickly that we had barely con¬ 
cealed ourselves when a boat with quite a large party on 
board was right beside us. 

* Unfortunately, we thought then, but it turned out after¬ 
wards that nothing more fortunate than that could have 
happened to us, the rope with which we had secured the float 
to the ship was too short to allow it to swing free, and when 
we reached it we found that one of the pontoons was entirely 
out of the water and the other one was submerged. Had the 
raft lain flat on the water, we could not have got under it, 
and would have had to climb up on it, to be an excellent 
target for the first party of marines that arrived. As it was 
we could get under the raft, and by putting our hands through 
the crevices between the boards which formed its deck, we 
could hold our heads out of water and still be unseen. That 
is what we did, and all night long we stayed there with our 
noses and mouths barely out of the water. 
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• None of us expected to get out of the alBEair alive, but 
luckily the Spaniards did not think of the apparently damaged 
half-sunken raft floating about beside the wreck.* 

Naval Cadetship Examination, July 1904. 


XII.—THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL, 1855 

In the precincts of the French head-quarters, men were 
busied in saddling at midnight ; but, whether detained by 
work, or craving for some moments of sleep that indeed might 
have done him good service, P^lissier, it seems, did not mount 
until two o’clock in the morning. Ck)nsidering that his own 
plans required him to be at the Lancaster Battery before the 
break of day, and that he could not or would not ride long 
at a pace beyond that of a walk, the distance to be traversed 
was such that he ought to have been in his saddle at an earlier 
hour. This after a while became plain, it seems, even to him ; 
and whilst fretting with natural vexation at the thought of 
having allowed himself to be behindhand with time, he saw 
and heard that which might well throw a man of his violent, 
choleric temperament into frenzies of rage. Not brought 
about, he well knew, by any word or sign from himself, he all 
at once saw and heard a fire of great guns and of musketry 
breaking out from the far eastern wing of the Karabelnaya 
defences. 

Observing what was really a shell thrown up from the 
Mamelon with the trail of light from its fuse that shone out 
through the still reigning darkness. General Mayran—over¬ 
anxious, expectant, with nerves highly strung—imagined that 
this was the appointed signal for commencing the three 
French attacks, and—unmoved by the counsels of officers 
who did not share his mistake—^he made haste to lead on— 
prematurely—^the forces placed under his charge. 

Having been posted the night before in a part of the 
Careenage Ravine that seemed apt for his purpose. General 
Mayran, preceded by Engineers, and supported by two 
battalions of the Voltigeurs of the Guard, was to turn the 
Point Battery, and enter it by the gorge, to assail and break 
through the courtine extending from its westerly flank, then 
abruptly bend off to the left, and (by operating from within 
the enceinte) lay hold of the Little Redan. It was to assail 
this courtine from a distance of some 800 yards that a little 
before three o’clock. General Failly led on his brigade. Met 
by fire of great power from the ramparts, but also from six 
steamers anchored off the mouth of the Careenage Ravine, 
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the heads of the columns were broken ; but, after a while, 
Failly rallied them in a fold of the ground, and renewed the 
attack, pushing forward, this time, to ground no less far in 
advance than the verge of the * wolf-pits " there sunk in front 
of the enemy's works ^ ; but they only achieved this lengthened 
advance at the cost of effecting it under a destructive fire. 
General Mayran was wounded, then presently wounded 
again, and the second blow brought him his death. By 
storms of mitrail and of musketry the columns were again 
driven back, and a like fate befell the fresh troops of not only 
Saurin's brigade, but also one of the two Voltigeur battalions 
brought up to renew the attack. Soon, however, under 
Failly (who had succeeded to Mayran’s command) the remains 
of the Division were rallied on sheltered ground whence they 
plied the embrasures and the men on the ramparts with fire. 

All this while, the Division engaged looked in vain towards 
its left for the expected co-operation of Brunet. The pre¬ 
mature onset of Mayran had dislocated all the arrangements 
for securing simultaneous action. 

When P 4 Ussier at length reached the post he had chosen, 
that is, the Right Lancaster Battery, he soon caused his 
signal to dart up into the air from the lofty Victoria Fort; 
and the whirlwind of rage that soon burst on this choleric 
man may well be imagined ; for, whilst still writhing with 
anger because General Mayran’s Division had sprung into 

E remature action, he now suffered the torment of finding that 
is own genuine signal produced no result. 

A. W. Kinglake. The Invasion of the Crimea, 

XIII.—HOW THE ENGLISH UNDER ANSON TOOK 
FROM THE SPANIARDS THE TOWN OF PAITA 
IN THE SOUTH SEAS 

The town of Paita is itself an open place, so that its sole 
protection and defence is a fort. It was of consequence to 
us to be well informed of the fabric and strength of this fort; 
and from the ex ami nation of our prisoners we found that 
there were eight pieces of cannon mounted in it, but that it 
had neither ditch nor outwork, being surrounded by a plain 
brick wall; and that the garrison consisted of only one weak 

* The'/Kot« de loup is a pit shaped like the hollow of an inverted 
extinguisher, and is provided with a stake projecting upwards. 
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company, though the town itself might possibly arm three 
hundred men more. 

Mr. Anson, having informed himself of the strength of the 
place, resolved to attempt it that very night. We were then 
about twelve leagues distant from the shore, far enough to 
prevent our being discovered, yet not so far but that, by making 
all the sail we could, we might arrive in the bay with our 
ships long before daybreak. However, the Commodore pru¬ 
dently considered that this would be an improper method of 
proceeding, as our ships, being such large bodies, might be 
easily seen at a distance even in the night, and might thereby 
alarm the inhabitants, and give them an opportimity of 
removing their valuable effects. He therefore, as the strength 
of the place did not require our whole force, resolved to 
attempt it with our boats only, ordering the eighteen-oared 
barge and our own and the 'TviaVs pinnaces on that service ; 
and having picked out fifty-eight men to man them, well 
furnished with arms and ammunition, he entrusted the 
command of the expedition to Lieutenant Brett, and gave 
him his necessary orders. And the better to prevent the 
disappointment and confusion which might arise from the 
darkness of the night, and from the ignorance of the streets 
and passages of the place, two of the Spanish pilots were 
ordered to attend the lieutenant, who were to conduct him 
to the most convenient landing-place, and were afterwards to 
be his guides on shore ; and that we might have the greater 
security for their behaviour on this occasion, the Commodore 
took care to assure our prisoners that they should all of them 
be released and set on shore at this place, provided the pilots 
acted faithfully ; but in case of any misconduct or treachery, 
he threatened that the pilots should be instantly shot, and 
that he would carry the rest of the Spaniards who were on 
board him prisoners to England. So that the prisoners 
themselves were interested in our success, and therefore we 
had no reason to suspect our conductors either of negligence 
or perfidy. 

During our preparations, the ships themselves stood towards 
the port with all the sail they could make, being secure that 
we were yet too great a distance to be seen. But about ten 
o'clock at night, the ships being then within five leagues of 
the place. Lieutenant Brett, with the boats under his command, 
put off, and arrived at the mouth of the bay without being 
discovered, though no sooner had he entered it than some 
of the people on board a vessel riding at anchor there per¬ 
ceived him, who, instantly getting into their boat, rowed 
towards the fort, shouting and crying, * The English, the 
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English dogs,* &c., by which the whole town was suddenly 
alarmed, and our people soon observed several lights hurrying 
backwards and forwards in the fort, and other marks of the 
inhabitants being in great motion. Lieutenant Brett, on this, 
encouraged his men to pull briskly up, that they might give 
the enemy as little time as possible to prepare for their defence. 
However, before our boats could reach the shore, the people 
in the fort had got ready some of their cannon, and pointed 
them towards the landing-place ; and though in the darkness 
of the night it might well be supposed that chance had a 
greater share than skill in their direction, yet the first shot 
passed extremely near one of the boats, whistling just over 
the heads of the crew. This made our people redouble their 
efforts, so that they had reached the shore and were in part 
disembarked by the time the second gun fired. As soon as 
our men landed, they were conducted by one of the Spanish 
pilots to the entrance of a narrow street, not above fifty yards 
distant from the beach, where they were covered from the 
fire of the fort ; and being formed in the best manner the 
shortness of time would allow, they immediately marched 
for the Parade, which was a large square at the end of this 
street, the fort being one side of the square, and the Governor's 
house another. In this march (though performed’ with 
tolerable regularity) the shouts and clamours of threescore 
sailors, who had been confined so long on shipboard, and were 
now for the first time on shore in an enemy's country, joyous 
as they always are when they land, and animated besides in 
the present case with the hopes of an immense pillage—^tho 
huzzas, I say, of this spirited detachment, joined with the 
noise of their drums, and favoured by the night, had aug¬ 
mented their numbers, in the opinion of the enemy, to at 
least three hundred, by which persuasion the inhabitants were 
so greatly intimidated that they were much more solicitous 
about the means of flight than of resistance ; so that though 
upon entering the Parade our people received a volley from 
the merchants who owned the treasure then in the town, and 
who, with a few others, had ranged themselves in a gallery 
that ran round the Governor's house, yet that post was 
immediately abandoned upon the first fire made by our 
people, who were thereby left in quiet possession of the 
Parade. ^ 

On this success Lieutenant Brett divided his men into two 
parties, ordering one of them to surround the Governor's 
house, and, if possible, to secure the Governor, whilst he 
himself at the head of the other marched to the fort, with an 
intent to force it. But, contrary to his expectation, he 
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entered it without opposition ; for the enemy, on his approach, 
abandoned it, and made their escape over the walls. By this 
means the whole place was mastered in less than a quarter 
of an hour’s time from the first landing, and with no other 
loss than that of one man killed on the spot, and two wounded, 
one of whom was the Spanish pilot of the Teresa, who received 
a slight bruise by a ball which grazed on his wrist. Indeed 
another of the company had a very narrow escape ; for one 
side of the peak of his cap was shaved off close to his temple 
by a ball, which, however, did him no other injury. 

Lieutenant Brett, when he had thus far happily succeeded, 
placed a guard at the fort, and another at the Governor’s 
house, and appointed sentinels at all the avenues of the town, 
both to prevent any surprise from the enemy, and to secure 
the effects in the place from being embezzled. This being 
done, his next care was to seize on the custom-house, where 
the treasure lay, and to examine if any of the inhabitants 
remained in ^ the town, that he might know what further 
precautions it was necessary to take ; but he soon found 
that the numbers left behind were no ways formidable, for 
the greatest part of them (being in bed when the place was 
surprised) had run away with so much precipitation that 
they had not given themselves time to put on their clothes. 
In this general rout the Governor was not the last to secure 
himself, for he fled betimes half naked, leaving his wife, 
a young lady of about seventeen years of age, to whom he had 
been married but three or four days, behind him, though she 
too was afterwards carried off by a couple of sentinels, just 
as the detachment ordered to invest the house arrived before 
it. This escape of the Governor was an unpleasing circum¬ 
stance, as Mr. Anson had particularly recommended it to 
Lieutenant Brett to secure his person if possible, in hopes 
that by that means we might be able to treat for the ransom 
of the place ; but it seems his alertness rendered the execution 
of these orders impracticable. 

Army Entrance Examination, November 1914. 

XIV.—THE DRESDEN CONFERENCE 

It is, no doubt, from the Dresden Conference that we must 
date Napoleon’s open hostility towards Russia. After his 
unsuccessful endeavour to secure the hand of the Tsar's 
sister, it was rumoured in well-informed French Court circles 
that Napoleon had made up his mind once and for all to 
humble the pride of Russia. It was not, however, until the 
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Dresden Conference that Napoleon tlirew off the mask. He 
then adopted a distinctly threatening attitude in the face of 
Alexander’s refusal to reconsider his decision and humble 
himself in the eyes of Europe. 

The Russian Emperor firmly refused to submit, and his 
defiant attitude was the more offensive to Napoleon inasmuch 
as it was open and undisguised. There was no question of 
concealing it or of receding from the position already adopted. 
* The bottle is opened—the wine must be drunk,' was Napo¬ 
leon’s own expression. 

It was, moreover, at the Dresden Conference that Napoleon 
attained the zenith of his power. At Dresden he was indeed 
a Mng of kings. The Emperor of Austria respectfully and 
repeatedly assured his august cousin that he might ' fully 
rely upon Austria for the triumph of the common cause ' ; 
while the King of Prussia reassured him of his ‘ unswerving 
fidelity ’. 

The splendour and magnificence of the French Court at the 
time of the Dresden Conference, says an eye-witness, gave 
Napoleon the air of some legendary Grand Mogul. As at 
Tilsit, he showered magnificent presents on all sides. At his 
levies reigning princes danced attendance for hours in the hope 
of being honoured with an audience. This new order of 
would-be courtiers was so numerous that the Emperor’s 
chamberlains and officials had constantly to give one another 
warning lest they should jostle a Royal Highness unawares. 

Every country sent its contingent. There were no eyes 
but for Napoleon. The populace gathered in crowds outside 
the palace, following his every movement, and dogging his 
progress through the streets, in hourly expectation of some 
great event. 

Never, probably, were such elaborate arrangements made as 
for this campaign. Besides the usual preparations for a war, 
engagements were made with tradesmen of all kinds—tin- 
workers, masons, watchmakers, and other skilled artisans. 
There was no word of explanation as to the place in which 
their services would be required, so that until the opening of 
the campaign the general public had no inkling of the object 
of al 1 these prej)arations. It was even rumoured that Napoleon 
was about to aid Russia against the Turks. 

The abrupt departure of the Russian military agent Tezer- 
nicheff from Paris, and the court-martial on certain persons 
who had treasonably supplied him with various documents, 
at last revealed the Emperor’s plans, and it was then positively 
stated in the salons that the preparations were directed 
against Russia. The authorities, however, refused to confirm 
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these reports, and went so far as to issue an order to the army, 
forbidding the officers and men to discuss the rumoured 
campaign. 

The French army was at that moment in the most flourishing 
condition. It consisted of twelve infantry corps of 20,000 
men each, three cavalry corps of the same strength, and with 
40,000 men of the Guard, Artillery, Engineers, and Sappers, 
amounted to 400,000 men, including 300,000 Frenchmen, 
This enormous force possessed 1,200 guns and more than 
100,000 ammunition-wagons and caissons. Such a body of 
troops, accustomed to victory, proud of its traditions, full of 
confidence in its officers, and led by a commander with the 
prestige of twenty years’ brilliant success, might well be 
deemed invincible. 

Every subaltern regarded a campaign in Russia as a pleasant 
six months’ outing. The whole army, fully assured of speedy 
success, looked forward to the war as a means of rapid pro¬ 
motion. All were eager to start. * We are off to Moscow,’ 
they cried to their friends, * d bientSi / ’ 

It was said that Prussia would receive from the expected 
conquest full compensation for her former losses. Napoleon 
himself suggested this in his proclamation : ' At the beginning 
of July we shall be in St. Petersburg ; I shall be avenged on 
the Emperor Alexander, and the King of Prussia will be 
Emperor of the North. 

There were prophets who declared that ' if the Russians do 
not make their peace in time, Napoleon will divide their 
European territories into two parts—^the Dukedom of Smo¬ 
lensk, and,the Dukedom of St. Petersburg. The Emperor 
Alexander, if Napoleon thinks it worth while to leave him his 
throne, will reign only in Asia.’ 

The Comte de Narbonne, Napoleon’s envoy to Vilna, was 
obliged to admit that the Emperor Alexander conducted 
himself with irreproachable dignity. He displayed neither 
fear nor arrogance. The answer with which Narbonne 
returned to his Imperial master at Dresden proved that the 
Russian Emperor was firmly resolved to offer no other terms 
that those which his Ambassador at Paris had already com¬ 
municated. He had nothing to subtract from them, and 
nothing to add. An eye-witness describes the impression 
produced in Dresden, where everybody was eagerly waiting 
to learn the result of his mission, by the arrival of Comte 
Narbonne’s travel-stained carriage, when he returned with 
the news that ' the Emperor Alexander refused to alter his 
decision 

V. VeresTCHAG iN, ' 1812 ’ : Napoleon 1 in Russia, 
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XV.—GARIBALDI’S FLIGHT 

It was past ten at night, in the little town of Ccscnatico. 
The fishing fleet had come home and thirteen of the bvagozzi 
(or baragozzi), by which the inhabitants made their livelihood, 
were lying in the canal that runs down the middle of the main 
street. * The bvagozzi are the most picturesque boats that 
traffic on the lagoons,’ writes Mr. Horatio Brown, who can 
make such a statement with authority. * It is the bvagozzi 
alone that carry upon their bows those wonderful flying 
figures of Fame blowing a trumpet in a swirl of drapery. 
Nothing can be prettier than to see them lying, bow by 
painted bow, in a long row.’ Even so they lay in Cesenatico 
that night. Their dyed sails, which had shone in the daylight 
sheets of scarlet and saffron, orange, brown, and white in 
curious patterns, were furled and muffled in darkness. The 
tired owners were fast asleep in the houses on both sides of 
the canal; half a dozen white-coats were dozing or -playing 
cards with guttural exclamations in their guard-house, and 
as many Papal Carabineers were similarly off the watch in 
another barrack. The street and the little square, and the 
masts of the sleeping ships in the midst, were wrapped in 
peace and darkness, when suddenly the silence was broken 
by a clatter of horsemen, the voice of a leader, men dis¬ 
mounting and hammering at doors and scattering in all 
directions on their errands. The guards were dragged, dazed 
and half-awake, out of their quarters into the square (where 
Garibaldi’s statue stands to-day) ; some of the desperate 
band were for shooting the officer of Carabineers—a man 
named Sereni—^lest he should give information after they 
had gone; but since XJgo Bassi pleaded for his life, and 
Garibaldi would not hear of imitating Austrian methods of 
warfare, it was decided to take the prisoners on the 
voyage. 

And now the serious work of embarkation began. The 
fishermen of Cesenatico were hauled out of bed, sulky and 
sleepy, to take an unenthusiastic part in the commandeering 
of their own boats ; the municipal authorities were brought 
into action, and the town was ransacked for ropes and pro¬ 
visions. The thirteen bvagozzi were towed down the half-mile 
of canal that joins the town to the shore, as far as the harbour 
entrance, which consists of two piers, built of wood-piles and 
stones, carrying the canal out into the sea. So far all had 
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gone well; but here, as Garibaldi writes in his Memovie, 
fortune ceased any longer to favour him that night. 

‘ There had been a violent squall from the sea, and the 
breakers were so heavy in the mouth of the port that it was 
almost irrmossible for vessels to put out. 

' Here I found the advantage of my seamanship. It was 
absolutely necessary that we should leave the port; day was 
at hand, so were the Austrians, and no retreat was open to 
us except by sea. 

‘ I went on board each of the hragozzi, had ropes fastened 
to two kedge-anchors lashed together, and tried to get out 
of the harbour in a small boat, in order to drop the anchors 
and warp the hragozzi out. Our first attempts were fruitless. 
In vain we sprang into the sea, to push the boat by force of 
arm through the breakers ; in vain we encouraged the rowers 
with cheering words and many promises. Only after repeated 
and laborious attempts did we succeed in carrying the anchors 
to the proper distance and sinking them. As, having let 
down the anchors, we returned to the harbour, gradually 
letting out the ropes as we went, the last one, being thin and 
made of inferior hemp, parted, and we had to do the whole 
of the work over again. Such mishaps were enough to drive 
a man crazy. At last I was obliged to return to the fishing- 
boats and get fresh ropes and fresh anchors ; and all this 
with a sleepy and unwilling crew, who could be made to move 
at all—^not to speak of doing the necessary work—only by 
means of blows with the flat of our swords. At last we tried 
once more, and this time succeeded in taking out the anchors 
as far as was needful.' 

In these prolonged operations of 'warping out^ Garibaldi 
took the most arduous part upon himself, plunging through 
the breakers to shove out the little boat with the kedge- 
anchors on board, and diving into the sea to fasten them. 
While he was engaged in this latter operation, his companion, 
unable to keep the boat still, dropped away from him, but 
saw him, when he had fastened the anchors, swim back with 
ease through the stormy water and, as dawn was breaking, 
leap into the boat, * like a seagod ', ' shaking out his long 
locks with a vigorous motion of the neck’. He was in his 
own element once more, and the vigil and journeying and 
strain of so many days and nights seemed to have had no 
effect upon his iron frame. 

For seven hours Anita sat by the shore, faint and in great 
pain, but propped up so as to watch her husband at his work. 
Half a mile away, at the inland entrance of the town, Hugh 
Forbes had.thrown up a street barricade against the Austrians, 
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who were expected at every moment throughout the long 
agony of delay. There he stood, with the rearguard, until 
all the rest were aboard. 

At last, but not before six in the morning, the hvagozzi 
with the men on board had been * warped out ' into the open 
sea, and all was ready for departure. Garibaldi, not without 
emotion, kissed the forehead of the horse that had carried 
him so far and so well, and gave him to a patriot of Cesenatico 
with the words ; * Do what you will witli him, but never let 
him pass into the hands of the Austrians.’ 

And so they set sail for Venice. 

* The day was already somewhat advanced when we left 
Cesenatico ; the weather had turned fine, and the wind was 
favourable. If I had not been so distressed by the situation 
of my Anita, who was in a deplorable state of suffering, I 
might have said that our condition—having overcome so 
many difficulties, and being on the way to safety—could be 
called fortunate. But my dear wife’s sufferings were too 
great; and greater still was the misery caused by my own 
inability to relieve them. 

* What with the stress of weather, and the difficulties 
encountered in getting out of Cesenatico, I had not been 
able to turn my attention to the provisioning of the boats. 
I had entrusted it to an officer, who had collected all he 
could ; but at night, in a strange village, where we had taken 
the’ inhabitants by surprise, he had procured but a small 
quantity of supplies, which were distributed among the dif¬ 
ferent boats. 

* The chief thing wanting was water, and my poor suffering 
wife was tormented by a feverish thirst—^no doubt one of 
the symptoms of her illness. I too was tliirsty, worn out as 
I was by the night’s work ; and we had very little drinking- 
water. All the rest of that day (August 2) we coasted along 
the Italian side of the Adriatic, at a certain distance off shore, 
with a favourable wind. The night, when it came, was most 
beautiful. The moon was full, and it was with a terrible 
mis^ving that I watched the rising of the mariner’s com¬ 
panion, contemplated by me so often with the reverence of 
a worshipper. Lovelier than I had ever seen her before, but 
for us, unhappily, too lovely—the moon was fatal to us that 
night. East of the point of Goro lay the Austrian squadron.' 

G, M, Trevelyan. Garihaldi*s Defe 7 ice of the Homcm Republic^ 
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XVI.—THE SIEGE OF CHITRAE 

On Tuesday evening it struck the defenders that the con¬ 
stant beating of drums, which the enemy were keeping up 
in the summer-house, was intended to drown the sound of 
the picking of a mine ; accordingly sentries in the gun-tower 
were warned to be on the alert, and to listen intently. It 
was thought quite possible that the enemy might have the 
intention of digging a mine from the summer-house in towards 
the tower, and right under it, so as to be able to blow it up, 
and efiect an entrance to the fort. At midnight one of the 
sentries in the lower story of the gun-tower reported that 
he heard the noise of picking, and at eleven o’clock on Wednes¬ 
day morning when Captain Townshend himself went up and 
listened, there was no doubt that a mine was being made, 
and that it had reached to within twelve feet of the walls of 
the fort. He <^ecided that the only tiling to be done was to 
rush the summer-house and destroy the mine, for there was 
no time to construct a counter-mine, and the enemy’s plan 
must be frustrated at once. Lieutenant Harley was, accord¬ 
ingly, told off to command a party of a hundred men, and he 
was given the following instructions : * He was not to fire 
a shot in rushing the assault, but to use the bayonet only. 
He was, however, to take forty rounds of ammunition for 
the purpose of firing upon the enemy after he had captured 
the summer-house. He was to take with him, also, three 
powder-bags with no pounds of powder, and forty feet of 
powder-hose, with picks and spades. He was to go straight 
for a gap in the wall of the summer-house with his whole 
party without any support. Having rushed the place, he 
was to hold it with part of his men, while with the remainder 
he was to destroy the mine by pulling down the wooden 
supports, if any, or by blowing it in if he saw fit. If possible 
he was to take a prisoner or two.’ Captain Townshend 
summoned the native offiicers going with Lieutenant Harley, 
and explained to them the object of the sortie, that they 
might be able to make it thoroughly clear to their non-com¬ 
missioned officers and men. All officers carried matches, and 
one officer was told off to bring up the rear, and see that no 
man hung back. 

At four o’clock on that Wednesday afternoon the gate of 
the east face of the fort was quietly opened, and Lieutenant 
Harley rushed out at the head of his party. A man was 
shot on either side of him, even in the short space of eight 
yards which they had to cover before reaching the walls of 
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the summer-house. But the enemy held been taken by sur¬ 
prise, and were only able to fire a few hurried shots before 
Lieutenant Harley and his men were up to the walls, over 
them, and into their midst. At the time of this unexpected 
assault there were about thirty men in the summer-house, 
and they bolted down the garden-wall, stopped at the far 
end, and threw out bundles of brushwood from behind it, 
from under whose cover they poured a heavy fire into the 
summer-house. Lieutenant Harley told ofi a certain number 
of his men to reply to these, and then sought for the main 
shaft of the mine. This was found inside the summer-house, 
behind the garden-wall, and thirty-five of the enemy were 
bayoneted in the mouth of the mine as they came out. While 
Lieutenant Harley was at work. Captain Townshend in the 
fort maintained a steady incessant fire upon other bodies of 
the enemy to ke^ them at a distance. In about an hour’s 
time Lieutenant Harley cleared the mine of the men inside 
of it, and taking down the powder-bags placed them in the 
mine. These were exploded, and the work being completed 
Lieutenant Harley rushed back to the fort again, the enemy 
from the end of the garden keeping up a furious fusillade as 
they retired. The party lost, altogether, 8 men killed and 
13 wounded out of a total of 100 men. But the work had 
been accomplished, the mine had been successfully blown up, 
until it now lay exposed as a trench running up to the fort 
to a distance of only ten feet from it, and the besiegers had 
been shown that now, after forty-six days of siege, the de¬ 
fenders still had pluck and spirits enough left in them to 
assume a vigorous ofiensive. Yet the defenders were not to 
be carried away by their success, or led into slackening their 
precautions in any way, and they immediately began to run 
a subterranean gallery round the tower, to ensure that if the 
enemy again attempted mining, they must run into this. 
But now relief was close at hand, and the labours and 
anxieties of the garrison were soon to cease. On the Thursday 
night a man was heard outside the walls shouting to those 
inside that he had important news to tell.' With great pre¬ 
cautions he was let into the fort, and he was then recognized 
as a man known to the officers. He told them tliat the be¬ 
siegers had fied in the night, and that a British force from 
Gilgit was only two marches distant. The officers at first 
refused to believe this story, for the news seemed all too good 
to be true, and they feared that the enemy were merely trying 
to entrap them. But as no signs of the enemy could be 
observed, patrols were sent out, and then, as it became ap¬ 
parent that the enemy had really drawn ofi, the famished 
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British officers, in the first place, showed their satisfaction at 
their release by silting down to eat a good square meal. 
They had so far been able to eat only sparingly even of their 
horseflesh, but now, as the siege was over, they could eat as 
they wished. They then tried to sleep, but being so excited 
they found it impossible to do so ; they therefore rose, and 
ate again, calling their first meal * supper and the second 
meal * early breakfast At daylight the next morning 
patrols were sent out at some distance from the fort, and the 
whole place was then found to be deserted, and on the follow¬ 
ing day, Saturday, Colonel Kelly’s little force marched in 
from Gilgit. So ended this memorable siege. 

Naval Cadetship Examination, 1904. 

XVII.—THE IDENTIFICATION OF A BEAR 

However, a few days later, Jackson was seated by the 
camp fire late one night, giving some orders to a ranger, when 
suddenly a loud report, as of a gun, came echoing through 
the forest. Seizing his rifle, which with a lantern he always 
kept beside him, he rushed off in the direction whence the 
sound proceeded, accompanied by the ranger and his shikari. 

As they approached nearer they heard another shot, fol¬ 
lowed by the sounds of some one shouting, and mingling with 
the sound, some low gurgling noise as if some animal was in 
pain, all evidently proceeding from the hut of the recluse. 

A minute or two later they arrived there, to find this 
mysterious individual armed with a huge axe, dancing round 
what seemed to be a pit, and striking furiously at some 
animal which had, apparently, fallen into it. 

The man seemed for the moment quite beside himself with 
rage, and from his maimer and appearance might well have 
been mistaken for some wild man of the woods as savage 
and uncontrolled as any of his four-footed companions. 

The animal in the pit proved to be a bear and a huge one of 
its kind, but in a most pitiable condition, its head and face 
being hacked almost to pieces, yet whilst bleeding at every 
pore the beast was still alive and making frantic efiorts to 
climb out, Jackson, to end its sufferings, quickly fired a 
bullet through its brain ,* then, assisted by the others, seized 
the madman, for such he seemed to be, and, after a shaip 
struggle, deprived him of his weapon. 

Nevertheless he continued struggling for a time, but his 
captors, both strong, determined men, soon overpowered 
him and* with a rope found lying near the hut, secured his 
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arms and legs. But though secured he was not yet conquered, 
and continued tearing at his bonds in his efforts to get fiee, 
his mind evidently still bent on inflicting further injuries on 
his victim, regardless of the fact that tlie beast was now 
quite dead. 

From the extraordinary and seemingly unreasonable ani¬ 
mosity he displayed towards the animal, Jackson was now 
satisfied that the man was either temporalily insane or had 
some special motive for acting as he did, and, inclined to 
take the latter view, lie determined by judicious questioning 
to ascertain the truth. 

Ignoring for the time his disobedience of orders as to the 
gun, he asked him why, when armed with this deadlier weapon, 
he had not shot the animal outright instead of endangering 
his own life by attacking it with an axe. 

The man looked at him sullenly, without replying ; but on 
the question being repeated, his sullen mood seemed suddenly 
to leave him 'and, placing the j>alms of his hands togetlier 
as is the manner of natives when desirous of showing their 
submission and respect, he cried out, ‘ If the sahib will free 
his bonds his slave will tell him all." 

This sudden change in his demeanour might have seemed 
suspicious but for his being so evidently in. earnest, and Jack- 
son, eager to hear the promised story, was not disposed to 
be too cautious. Stooping down he undid the fastenings 
round his wrists, and no sooner had he done so than the man 
tore ofi his ' pugri ", and unwinding the strappings round his 
face, pointed to it, exclaiming, " This, sahib, is the reason why 
I asked the “ Huzoor " for a gun, and why I did not kill the 
bear outright, for it was he who made me what I am, a terror 
to all beholders, and I had vowed to be revenged." 

Jackson started back in horrified amazement, for never 
had he seen a human face so terribly transformed. There 
was not a feature left on it. The nose was gone entirely, two 
holes alone indicating its position, while the mouth was but 
a shapeless opening displaying most of the teeth ; nothing, 
in fact, remained as nature had created them except the eyes, 
wliich had fortunately escaped the general demolition. 

‘ But how do you know it was this particular animal, for 
bears are plentiful in the forest ? ’ asked Jackson, after he 
had, to some extent, recovered from the shock. 

‘ Protector of the poor, if there were a thousand I would 
^ow him ! for he bears a mark not easy to mistake. The 
"" Huzoor '" will find this beast has only one ear; the other I 
cut ofi when he stood up to attack me." 

^ 1 could have killed him then," he continued, the light of 
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madness returning to his eyes, * but that he knocked the 
axe out of my hand. After that I knew no more till I found 
myself in hospital and heard some people talking round me, 
saying to one another, “ Surely this man will die 1 " 

‘ But the “ Doctor Sahib " came later and poured what 
felt like liquid lire into my wounds, then sewed them up and 
gave me some magic drug which eased the pain at once so 
that I slept. He came again next morning, and when he had 
seen the wounds he told me I should live, and I felt glad, 
for I thought that if the “ Doctor Sahib ” says this it must 
be true.* 

Here he paused as if what he had still to relate was too 
painful to recall, but Jackson, now keenly interested in the 
story, urged him to proceed. 

* Well, sahib,* he exclaimed, ' the Doctor Sahib was right, 
and in three months 1 was cured and started for my home, 
far away in the Punjab ; but when I arrived there my friends 
and relations did not know me, even my wife and children 
fled from me in terror, calling upon the villagers to protect 
them from this devil 1 and finally, with blows and curses, 
I was driven from the village. 

* For weeks I wandered in the jungle, living the life of a 
wild beast and brooding over my sad fate till I thought I 
should go mad. Then suddenly, one day the idea came into 
my mind to return and be revenged upon the animal that 
had brought me to this condition. From that moment I 
thought of nothing else but how to accomplish my revenge. 
An evil spirit seemed to have taken possession of me ; I was 
no longer master of myself but under its control, and, finally 
yielding to its influence, I returned here resolved to And the 
animal and kill him if I could. Obtaining permission from 
the Forest Sahib ", I built that hut upon the tree, where 
I slept by day and sat watching for the beast at nights, for 
it was here he had attacked me ; hence I guessed his lair 
could not be far; besides, I knew that yonder mohowa tree 
when in fruit would be likely to attract mm. 

‘ For three long months I had waited, watching every night, 
till at length, only five nights ago, a bear passed beneath the 
hut on Ills way to the mohowa, now laden with its flower- 
fruit. The moon was shining brightly and I could see him 
as clearly as by day. 

* In the white light of the moon he seemed to be quite 
black and big almost as an elephant, but his head had a 
strange appearance as if one side of it was higher than the 
other. This puzzled me for a moment, then I nearly shouted 
out with joy, for I saw now that it was one of his ears, which 
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seemed longer than the other, that gave him the strange 
appearance! It was the bear I had come to seek, without 
a doubt, but to make quite sure I waited until he returned, 
and as he passed on his way back to tlie forest I looked more 
closely and found to my delight tliat the left ear was missing, 
almost from its root 1 

* I watched no more that night, but loo excited to sleep, 
lay awake for some hours, trying to devise some plan to kill 
the beast, for now I had seen him I was all the more deter¬ 
mined he should die—^but how, seeing that I was unarmed ? 

* True, I had my axe, but that was a poor weapon with which 
to fight a bear, as I Imew from sad experience, and I dared 
not trust to it again. 

‘ At length, tired of trying to solve the difficulty, I dropped 
off to sleep, but while I slept my brain had not been idle, 
and I awoke to find the problem solved and a scheme, which 
gave promise of success, already to my hand. 

' It was then I asked the Huzoor for a gun, and failing 
to obtain it, stole one from a kyah ” (trader) in the village, 
an old flint weapon only, but sufficient for the purpose I had 
in view, for it was no part of xny plan to kill the bear outright I 
The next day I dug a deep pit beneath my tree, and in the 
evening, covering it over with light branches, I sat up all 
that night waiting for my enemy to come. 

' For three whole nights I watched in vain, and then at 
last he came, slowly and with a waddling gait. His footsteps 
doubtless directed by the evil one, he walked straight towards 
the pit ; in another moment he was over it, the branches 
bent and gave under his weight, he plunged wildly forward, 
and the next instant his hind quarters disappeared into the 
pit i 

* At last my hour of vengeance had come. The animal, 
buried up to tus shoulders in the hole, was now quite helpless, 
and as I watched him struggling to get out, T rejoiced to 
think that now I could repay the injury he had done me ; 
but to do so with safety to myself it was necessary to make 
sure he could not climb out of the pit. 

‘ The gun, with both barrels loaded with ball, was lying 
close at‘ ^nd, and taking up tbe weapon I fired it at the 
beast, being careful to avoid a fatal spot, but in my anxiety 
to do this I missed altogether. However, with the next 
banrel I was more successful, breaking his right shoulder. 

' Satisfied now that he was unable to climb out, I got down 
and attacked hi m with my axe, intending to put another 
bullet through his head as soon as I had marked his face as 
he had mine i * 
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As liG concluded iiis weird story, told in the flowery language 
of his race with many an exponential gesture, he fell at Jack¬ 
son’s feet and touching them with his forehead, in token of 
repentance, begged to be forgiven. 

For the ‘ furious fit ' had left him weak in mind and 
body, and realizing now the enormity of his offence he 
was eager to evade the punishment he had good reason to 
expect. Fortunately for him, his story had recalled to 
J ackson*s mind the scene he had once witnessed in the forest, 
and now finding that this was the poor mutilated being he 
had rescued from the clutches of the bear, he was more 
disposed to pity than to punish him. At the same time he 
had to bear in mind that the stealing of the gun was a 
criminal offence, and firing it in the forest a serious one 
against the forest laws, to say nothing of the cruelty to the 
bear, which, as a sportsman, seemed to him the worst offence 
of all. 

However, taking into consideration the nature of his in¬ 
juries and all the man had subsequently suffered, Jackson 
came to the conclusion that his was not a case to be judged 
by the ordinary standard of morality. The sight of those 
awful mutilated features made a deep impression on his 
mind, and thinking to himself what his own feelings would 
have been under similar conditions, he forgave him for all 
he had done, even to his treatment of the bear ! 

C. E. Gouldsbury. Tigeyland. 

XVIII.—DISEMBARKATION OF GENERAL ABER¬ 
CROMBIE IN ABOUKIR BAY, i8oi 

The British expedition which had landed in Marmorice Bay 
in the last days of the old year, waited there till the end of 
February for the Turkish armament wliich was expected to 
join them, as well as for the British expedition which was 
looked for in the Gulf of Suez from India ; but as there 
appeared but faint hopes of the arrival of either of these 
reinforcements, the fleet put to sea on the ist of March, and came 
in sight of the minarets of Alexandria the same evening. 
The state of the weather, however, prevented any immediate 
disembarkation. Just as Lord Keith commanding the fleet, 
arrived off the port, the French frigate RigSnirie, which with 
her consort the Africaine had been dispatched from the coast 
of France with troops and military stores, slipped into the 
western port; and strange as it may appear, in presence of 
a British force consisting of seven vessels of the line, five 
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frigates, and a dozen armed corvettes, the French brig coi-\'ette 
Lodi also got in on the cznd and the French frigates EgypUenne 
and Justice on the 3rd. The returns of the French army in 
Egypt at this time show 21,000 fighting men, scattered 
throughout Egypt under the command of General Abdullah- 
Jacques Menou. General Friant, the French Governor of 
Alexandria, instantly sent off to Cairo to apprise his superior 
officer of the arrival off the harbour of the British armament, 
while he himself repaired, with 1,600 infantry, two squadrons 
of cavalry, and ten guns, to watch the movements of the 
enemy in Aboukir Bay. A succession of strong northerly 
gales, attended by a heavy sea, set in on the 2nd of March, 
and continued till the 7th, so that it was the morning of the 
8th before any disembarkation could be attempted. At 9 in 
the morning of the day signal was made for the boats of the 
fleet, into each of which fifty men might be placed, to make 
ready to advance towards the shore. At a given signal the 
scene in the bay became one of intense animation ; the 
whole of the boats sprang forward at the same instant in 
two lines, under the command of Captain Cochrane of the 
Ajax ; flanked on the right by the armed cutter Cruelle, 
Lieutenant D. McGhie, having with him two gun-boats ; 
and on the left by the armed cutter Entvepyenante, Launches 
containing field artillery and seamen were to co-operate in the 
descent of the troops, and bomb-vessels and sloops of war 
stood with their broadsides ready. All the boats were placed 
under the command of Captain Sir Sidney Smith. General 
Ludlow with the Brigade of Guards ; the Royal 54th and 
g2nd under General Coote ; and the reserve, consisting of the 
23rd, 28th, 40th, 42nd and 58th, under Generals Moore and 
Oakes, were embarked in the boats. Friant had placed his 
force of 2,000 men in a concave semicircle on the sandhills, 
and had arranged his guns upon a lofty bluff that commanded 
the whole extent of the shore. No sooner did the first line of 
boats come within range, than a heavy fire of grape and 
musketry was opened upon them. The left of the French line 
rested on the castle of Aboukir, wliich maintained a hot fire 
of round shot and shell. The quantity of shot and shell, 
grape and musketry, which poured upon the disembarkation, 
seemed so to plough the surface of the sea as though nothing 
on it could live. Several of the boats were sunk, and much 
disorder ensued; but the ardour of the two services was not 
to be damped. The 23rd regiment jumped on shore, and, 
sending forward a swarm of skirmishers, advanced imme*< 
diately, while the 40th soon came up into lino with them, 
and without firing a shot rushed up the heights with fixed 
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bayonets. The French grenadiers stoutly defended their 
post, but it was carried with great gallantry, notwithstanding 
all their exertions. Sir Sidney Smith with his sailors soon 
dragged up some guns from the shore, which established full 
possession of this position. The boats, as soon as they 
discharged one living freight, returned without delay for 
another, so that before the evening of the 9th, the whole 
army, with a full proportion of guns, stores, and provisions, 
were securely landed. A detachment of the Guards and 
Royals, under Ludlow, had a momentary check from a charge 
of French cavalry, but forming square, bravely resisted until 
reinforcements came up. The disembarkation was all com¬ 
pleted in three divisions. Friant gave orders to retire, which 
his troops did with firmness, but not without the loss of 
300 men and eight pieces of cannon ; they now took up 
a strong position between the Lake Madieh and the sea, 
covering Alexandria. The loss of the British in both services 
was about 130 killed, and 600 wounded and missing. The 
loss of the French is believed to have been much larger, and 
in this first contest with the British they were unable to 
stand before them or to save their guns, which gave great 
enthusiasm to the invaders. On the 4th the French General 
Menou heard at Cairo of the approach of the British ; but 
Abdullah-Jacques treated the arrival of an enemy 17,500 
strong as an affair to be trifled with, and accordingly did not 
quit the city, but contented himself with sending the division 
of Lanusse to march on Rahmanieh. These last, hearing the 
firing on the 9th, pushed on, and thus General Friant received 
a most opportune reinforcement of about 4,000 infantry, 
500 cavalry, and 21 guns, which raised his entire force to 
upwards of 6,000 men. On the nth Menou heard of the 
disembarkation, and at length becoming alive to his danger, 
hastened to join his army at Alexandria in person. 

The Hon. Sir Edward Gust, D.C.L. Annals of the. 

Wavs of the Nineteenth Century^ 


XIX.—THE FRENCH IN PORTUGAL, 1810-11 

On the following day the fortress surrendered, and we 
marched in. The soldiers of the garrison, who were prisoners 
of war, were reviewed by Marshal Massena, and asked if they 
would not serve France, in order to drive the common enemy 
(the English) out of the country^ The Portu|^ese agreed 
immediately, and took the oath of fidelity to France. This 
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they did not keep long. Very shortly, with the exception of 
a few, they deserted, and formed bands which very much 
impeded the communication between Portugal and Spain. 
Upon this, Massena disarmed the remainder, and sent them 
to France ; the chief part, however, had escaped. 

During the siege of Almeida, the English had constantly 
annoyed us, but without any particular result. After the 
surrender, they retreated into the interior of Portugal. We 
were also now unoccupied, and nothing hindered us from 
marching against the enemy, whose advanced guard was in 
the neighbourhood of Pinhel. The two fortresses of Almeida 
and Rodrigo were first put into as good a slate of defence as 
possible, to serve as magazines for provisions and ammunition. 
We received fourteen days* allowance of bread and biscuit : 
but who could carry such a load on his back ? Every one 
made what use he pleased of his portion. After this we 
advanced, and in September passed the Alva. 

Every place we came to we found empty. The English 
retreated as we advanced, and we began to think we should 
reach Lisbon without opposition. We passed through several 
towns, all deserted by the inhabitants, until, at Busaco, 
a village in the neighbourhood of Coimbra, in the province of 
Beira, the English army halted ; and, on the 27th of September, 
1810, for the first time faced us. On the same day there were 
several skirmishes at the advanced posts—foretastes of the 
battle which was fought the next day. 

The position of the English was a most advantageous one ; 
and it was easy to be seen that it would require both courage 
and skill to dislodge the enemy, and at all events would 
cost the lives of many men. Our troops attacked with their 
usual impetuosity, but were so warmly received by the rifle¬ 
men of the German legion, and of the 60th and 95th regiments, 
that they fell in all directions ; every shot told, and our 
regiment alone had seven officers killed, besides the wounded ; 
in my company there were forty-eight killed and wounded ; 
the captain was shot through the body, and was carried to 
the hospital at Coimbra. General Simon, who commanded 
our brigade, was also wounded and made prisoner. We 
attacked the heights at the point of the bayonet ; but before 
we had reached half-way, we were driven back with great 
loss. The battle lasted two days ; and the scarcity of pro¬ 
visions was so great amongst us, that we were compelled to 
subsist upon maize and oranges from the neighbouring fields. 
Here we often met with the Portuguese ; and, notwith¬ 
standing our natural animosity, agreed upon these occasions 
tolerably weU. e t' 
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At last a corps received orders to turn the heights, and 
take the English in the rear; this the English commander 
perceived, and retreated in the best order, without awaiting 
the result of the operation. From hence the enemy's army 
retreated towards Lisbon ; and with the exception of a few 
skirmishes of cavalry, nothing of any consequence occurred 
during the march. 

When we reached the Tagus, there were two ways of getting 
possession of Lisbon : either we must have crossed the wide 
river, or have stormed the formidable batteries erected by 
the English and Portuguese ; these we were told were built 
of large wine-casks, and reached a distance of three hours' 
journey from the city. Massena, who commanded us, con¬ 
sidered it most advisable to try the passage of the Tagus ; 
with this view the army was quartered in Santarem, Thomar, 
and the adjacent villages, and the pontooneers and marine 
artillerymen began to construct bridges of boats. The 
Portuguese guerillas swarmed on all sides, and did us a great 
deal of mischief ; captured transports of all kinds, and many 
soldiers, on foraging or plundermg excursions, fell by their 
hands. 

Although at first, owing to the abundance in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, we were well off for provisions, yet, through the 
improvident use of them, a scarcity soon began to be felt, and 
detachments were obliged to fetch com in their haversacks 
from a distance of several miles. This was afterwards ground, 
made into bread, and served out to us. We chiefly lived upon 
Indian com and beans ; but by degrees these became scarcer, 
and we suffered severely from want of all kinds. 

For five months we remained here, and during this time 
the army was so much reduced by the sword, but still more 
by sickness, that Massena could not venture to prosecute his 
operations ; but giving up the idea of the capture of Lisbon, 
on the 3rd of March, 1811, resolved upon a retreat into Spain. 
The work of three months was destroyed : the small remaining 
stock of provisions was divided, each man receiving thirteen 
biscuits ; the baggage, and the sick and wounded, owing to 
the want of horses, were left behind, and ever37thing got in 
readiness for the march. The army was in a miserable con¬ 
dition ; without clothes, without shoes, without provisions, 
and reduced one-half in numbers, was on the point of com¬ 
mencing a retreat through a devastated country, with roads 
in the worst possible condition, and pressed on all sides by 
an enemy eager for battle and provided with every requisite. 
Many a soldier, in the first two days, had consumed his scanty 
allowance, and found himself obliged, if he did not choose to 
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die of hunger, to procure himself provisions by whatever 
means lay in his power. No one could assist his comrade, 
because no one possessed anything. The soldiers were com¬ 
pelled to plunder, and this occasioned the greatest disorder 
on the march ; whole companies left the main body, and did 
not rejoin it until their arrival on the Spanisli frontier, when 
they were received without punishment. Many returned 
with booty, in addition to their provisions ; but many, owing 
to their thirst for plunder, in the gratification of their un¬ 
bridled appetites, fell victims to the revenge of the Portuguese 
peasantry : woe to him who fell into their hands ; if innocent, 
he was sure to suffer for the deeds of others. 

At the commencement of the retreat, I had fortunately 
a small store of beans ; this, notwithstanding my being 
tolerably loaded, I did not leave behind me ; and these beans, 
when my biscuit was consumed, saved me from starvation. . . . 

During the retreat we lost a great number of men. As 
the Portuguese were well acquainted with the country, and as 
swift as deer, they awaited us at all the most dangerous passes, 
and fired'upon us, without our being able to prevent it. The 
English light cavalry also allowed us no rest, and were literally 
always at our heels ; so that we often had scarcely time to 
take even scanty meals. 

In this manner we left Portugal quicker than we entered it. 
Halting was out of the question ; for in addition to the 
enemy’s troops, we were daily attacked by the peasants, who 
followed the army in bands, and our only safety consisted in 
flight. At last we reached the long-wishcd-for frontier. On 
the 17th of March, 1811, the army crossed the Alva, passed 
Almeida, and entered the Spanish territory. 

Adventiifes of a Young Rifleman in the French and 
English Armies, during the War in Spain and 
Portugal, from 1806 to 1816. 

Written by Himself. 

XX.—THE DEATPI OF LORD RAGLAN, 1855 

Pursuing his labours as usual. Lord Raglan, on the 26ih 
of June, addressed a dispatch to the Secretary of State on 
several matters of military business. Pic spoke with great 
satisfaction of the excellence of the hospital arrangements. 
Announcing the death of an ofdccr who bad succumbed to 
cholera, and of another killed in the trenches, lie furnished 
the Government with a statement of their respective merits 
and services. He spoke with natural sorrow of the increase 
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of maladies affecting the troops, but treated the matter 
objectively, saying nothing of Ms own health. He framed 
this-—the last—dispatch with all his accustomed grace, and 
perfect clearness of style. 

This 26th of June was the * Tuesday * which Lord Raglan 
had announced as the day when he meant to acquaint his 
Government with the result of the promised conference 
between himself and Pelissier ; but before fulfilling the task, 
he felt unwell. 

His ailment was probably faintness ; for Dr. Prendergast 
advised him to lie down. He did not feel equal to the effort 
of appearing at his dinner-table ; but the doctor*s report of 
his state was favourable. 

The next day, the 27th, Lord Raglan's state not having 
improved, it was thought right to apprise the Home Govern¬ 
ment by telegraph that he was ill; but in the evening, a more 
favourable account was dispatched. 

Lord Raglan passed a tranquil night, and at the consultation 
which took place next morning, the 28th, between Dr. Prender¬ 
gast and two of our army surgeons, it was thought—^at least 
by these last—^that Lord Raglan was * much better ' ; and 
a telegram to that effect was drawn up ; but afterwards Dr. 
Prendergast caused it to be modified, and the message sent 
home reported that Lord Raglan had passed a tranquil night, 
and was no worse. 

At about, half-past three in the afternoon. Lord Raglan’s 
servant came to Dr. Prendergast announcing that his master 
was not so well as he had seemed to be a few moments before, 
and the doctor returning soon found that an alteration for the 
worse had taken place, though still he apprehended no imme¬ 
diate danger. 

At half-past four o’clock, a sudden change came over Lord 
Raglan, and he was perceived to be sinking. 

General Airey’s affection for his Cliief was deep, and at 
this dreadful moment he strained anxiously into the future 
that lies beyond the grave. 

Approaching Lord Raglan closely, he said : ‘ Sir, you are 
ill; would you not like to see some one ? * Faintly and 
gently Lord Raglan answered, ' No.’ General Airey still 
persisted, and said—said indeed, more than once—’ Sir, you 
are very ill; would you not like to see some one ? ’ but the 
faint, gentle " No * was still all the answer he drew. Then 
altering a little the scope of his question. General Airey said 
to him, ‘ Sir, you are very ill; whom would you like to see ? ’ 
Lord Raglan, gently answering, said 'Frank', meaning Lady 
Raglan’s nephew. Lord Burghersh. 

1973 ^ 
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The foreshadow of death was then falling on the mind of 
the Chief, and he did not, I believe, speak again. 

Lord Burghersh presently came, but the consciousness of 
Lord Raglan had ceased. 

Thenceforth, during some three hours, the commander lay 
breathing and tranquil on his narrow camp-bed ; but, when 
the descending sun had at last sunk low in the heavens, a great 
life seemed to be waning with the waning of the day. 

The Chaplain of the Forces was present ; and he has 
recorded what followed : " At this moment,' he said and 

wrote, ' I have before me one whom I had learnt to love, 
lying in his last moments upon a narrow camp-bed. The 
room was small and scantily furnished. Colonel Somerset and 
Lord Burghersh stood on one side of the bed. Dr. Prendergast 
at its head. Lady George Paget was seated at the foot. Colonel 
Steele and General Airey on the other side. I stood close to 
the dying hero. As I uttered the words, ‘Peace be to this 
house and all that dwell in it," all fell on their knees, and 
I proceeded with the solemn Order for the Visitation of the 
Sick. At the close of the heart-searching service, I placed 
my hand upon the forehead and commended the departing 
soul to the keeping of God, and scarcely-had the last word 
passed my lips when the great man went to his rest.* 

The family of Lord Raglan desiring that this warlike scion 
of their House should rest at the last with his ancestry, the 
authorities determined to convey his remains for embarkation 
to the port of Kazatch ; and, the Generals allied with our 
own all demanding for themselves and their troops that the 
removal should be attended with full military honours in 
which they might take their part, it resulted that he who in 
life had carried even to a fault his hatred of all forms and 
ceremonies attracting men’s eyes towards himself was in 
death to become the mute object—defenceless now against 
splendours I—of a homage bestowed by whole armies assembled 
for the purpose in strength, and assembled in the enemy’s 
presence. 

Many pageants have borrowed adornment from the presence 
of troops, without, of course, ever acquiring by any such 
shallow means the least semblance of true warlike dignity. 
Here, however, the war and the pageant seemed linked hand 
in hand; for the myriads assembling to honour the memory 
of the English commander were not only troops under arms, 
but troops in mid-campaign, troops acting beneath the rapt 
gaze they drew from the enemy’s watch-tower. The whole 
movement from east to west, though solemn and mournful. 
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was all the while nevertheless a movement slowly effected 
across the front of Sebastopol, and of course under such 
conditions the pageant might lead to a battle. 

In seizing the occasion that offered for an outburst of 
honourable sentiment, in giving to those martial honours 
which circumstance seemed to enjoin their largely extended 
proportions, in bringing the design to completeness, and— 
more than all put together—^in animating the outward form 
of the ceremony with the—^partly, it may be, poetic, yet not 
less genuine—^fervour of their many tens of thousands of 
troops, the French army took a main part. 

The Allied commanders provided that before four o’clock on 
the afternoon of the 3rd of July, the whole road from the 
English Head-quarters to the port of Kazatch— sl distance of 
about seven miles—should be lined on each side by double 
ranks of infantry ; that at intervals on both flanks there 
should be posted not only other troops, but bands of regiments 
as well as field batteries, and that the duty of escorting the 
movement along its whole course should devolve upon twelve 
squadrons of cavalry, with three troops of horse artillery. 
From the English to the French Head-quarters the infantry 
lining the road was to be furnished by a contingent of officers 
and men told off for this honour from every one of our regi¬ 
ments, and beyond, along the remaining distance of six miles, 
by the Imperial Guard of the French and the troops of their 
First Corps. In the courtyard of what had been Lord Raglan's 
house there stood the guard of honour, one furrdshed by the 
Grenadier Guards, with the drums and regimental colours. 
In the vineyards adjoining were placed the bands of three 
regiments. 

Making no other large exception than that of troops on 
duty in the trenches, or required for the safety of their camps, 
one may say that, to honour the memory of the English 
commander, the armed hosts of the Allies were assembled in 
all their martial splendour and strength. 

A. W. Kinglake. The Invasion oj the Crimea, 

XXI.—SIEGE OF GRONINGEN 

On the 26th June Maurice appeared before Groningen. 
Next day, as a precautionary step, he moved to the right 
and attacked the strong city of Delfzyl. This place capitu¬ 
lated to him on the 2nd July. The fort of Opslag surrendered 
on the 7th July. He then moved to the west of Groningen, 
and attacked the forts of Yementil and Lettebaest, which 
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fell into his hands on the iith July. He then moved along 
the Nyenoort through the Seven Wolds and Drenthe to 
Steenwyk, before which strongly fortified city he arrived on 
the 15th July. 

Meantime, he received intercepted letters from Verdugo to 
the Duke of Parma, dated 19th June from Groningen. In 
these, the Spanish stadholder informed Farnese that the 
enemy was hovering about his neighbourhood, and that it 
would be necessary for the duke to take the field in person in 
considerable force, or that Groningen would be lost, and with 
it the Spanish forces in the province. He enclosed a memorial 
of the course proper to be adopted by the duke for his relieh 

Notwithstanding the strictness by which Philip had tied 
his great general's hands, Farnese felt the urgency of the 
situation. By the end of June, accordingly, although full 
of his measures for marching to the relief of the Leaguers in 
Normandy, he moved into Gelderland, coining by way of 
Xanten, Rees, and neighbouring places. Here he paused 
for a moment perplexed, doubting whether to take the 
aggressive in Gelderland or to march straight to the relief 
of Groningen. He decided that it was better for the moment 
to protect the line of the Waal. Shipping his army accordingly 
into the Batavian Island or Good-meadow (Bet-uwe), which 
lies between the two great horns of the Rhine, he laid siege 
to Fort Knodsenburg, which Maurice had built the year 
before, on the right bank of the Waal for the purpose of 
attacl^g Nymegen. Farnese, knowing that the general 
of the States was occupied with his whole army far away to 
the north, and separated from him by two great rivers, wide 
and deep, and by the whole breadth of that dangerous dis¬ 
trict called the Foul-meadow (Vel-uwe), and by the vast 
quagmire known as the Rouvenian morass, which no artillery 
nor even any organized forces had ever traversed since the 
beginning of the world, had felt no hesitation in throwing 
his army in boats across the Waal. He had no doubt of 
reducing a not very powerful fortress long before relief could 
be brought to it, and at the same time of disturbing by his 
presence in Batavia the combinations of his young antagonist 
in Friesland and Groningen. 

So with six thousand foot and one thousand horse, Alexander 
came before Knodsenburg. The news reached Maurice at 
Steenv^k on the 15th July. Instantly changing his plans, 
the prmce decided that Farnese must be faced at once, and, 
if possible, driven from the ground, thinking it more important 
to maintain, by concentration, that which had already been 
gained, than to weaken and dijSuse his forces in insufficient 
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attempts to acquire more. Before two days had passed, 
he was on the march southward, having left Lewis William 
with a sufficient force to threaten Groningen. Coming by 
way of Hasselt Zwol to Deventer, he crossed the Yssel on 
a bridge of boats on the i8th of July, and proceeded to Arnhem. 
His army, although excessively fatigued by forced marches 
in very hot weather, over nearly impassable roads, was full 
of courage and cheerfulness, having learned implicit confi¬ 
dence in their commander. On the 20th he was at Arnhem. 
On the 22nd his bridge of boats was made, and he had thrown 
his little army across the Rhine into Batavia, and entrenched 
himself with his six thousand foot and fourteen hundred 
horse in the immediate neighbourhood of Famese; Foul- 
meadow and Good-meadow, dyke, bog, wold, and quagmire, 
had been successfully traversed, and within one week of his 
learning that the great viceroy of Philip had reached the 
Batavian island, Maurice stood confronting that famous 
chieftain in battle array. 

On the 22nd July, Famese, after firing two hundred and 
eighty-five shots at Fort Kjiodsenburg, ordered an assault, 
expecting that so trifling a work could hardly withstand a 
determined onslaught by his veterans. To his surprise they 
were so warmly received that two hundred of the assailants 
fell at the first onset, and the attack was most conclusively 
repulsed. 

And now Maurice had appeared upon the scene, determined 
to relieve a place so important for his ulterior designs. On 
the 24th July he sent out a small but picked force of cavalry 
to reconnoitre the enemy. They were attacked by a con¬ 
siderable body of Italian and Spanish horse from the camp 
before Khodsenburg, including Alexander’s own company of 
lancers under Nicelli. The States troops fled before them in 
apparent dismay for a little distance, hotly pursued by the 
loyalists, until, maldng a sudden halt, they turned to the 
attack, accompanied by five fresh companies of cavalry and 
a thousand musketeers, who fell upon the foe from all "direc¬ 
tions. It was an ambush, which had been neatly prepared 
by Maurice in person, assisted by Sir Francis Vere. Si^y of 
the Spaniards and Italians were killed and one hundred and 
fifty prisoners, including Captain Nicelli, taken, while the 
rest of the party sought safety in ignominious flight. This 
little skirmish, in which ten companies of the picked veterans 
of Alexander Famese had thus been utterly routed before 
his eyes, did much to inspire the States troops with confidence 
in themselves and their leader. 

Parma was too experienced a campaigner, and had too 
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quick an eye, not to recognize the error which he had com¬ 
mitted in placing the dangerous river Waal, without a bridge, 
between himself and his supplies. He had not dreamed that 
his antagonist would be capable of such celerity of movement 
as he had just displayed, and his first business now was to 
extricate himself from a position which might soon become 
fatal. Without hesitation, he did his best to amuse the 
enemy in front of the fort, and then passed the night in 
planting batteries upon the banks of the river, under cover 
of which he succeeded next day in transporting in ferry¬ 
boats his whole force, artillery and baggage, to the opposite 
shore, without loss, and with his usual skill. 

J. L. Motley. History of the United Netherlands. 

XXII.—QUEEN ELIZABETH AND PARLIAMENT 

Thus, as the priest of the Established Church was, from 
interest, from principle, and from passion, zealous for the 
royal prerogatives, the Puritan was, from interest, from 
principle, and from passion, hostile to them. The power 
of the discontented sectaries was great. They were found 
in every rank ; but they were strongest among the mercantile 
classes in the towns, and among the small proprietors in the 
country. Early in the reign of Elizabeth they began to return 
a majority of the House of Commons. And doubtless, had 
our ancestors been then at liberty to fix their attention 
entirely on domestic questions, the strife between the Crown 
and the Parliament would instantly have commenced. But 
that was no season for internal dissensions. It might, indeed, 
well be doubted, whether the firmest union among all the 
orders of the State could avert the common danger by which 
all were threatened. Roman Catholic Europe and reformed 
Europe were struggling for death or life. France, divided 
against herself, had, for a time, ceased to be of any account in 
Christendom. The English Government was at the head of 
the Protestant interest, and, while persecuting Presbyterians 
at home, extended a powerful protection to Presbyterian 
Churches abroad. At the head of the opposite party was the 
mightiest prince of the age, a prince who ruled Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, the Netherlands, the East and the West Indies, whose 
armies repeatedly marched to Pans, and whose fleets kept the 
coasts of Devonshire and Sussex in alarm. It long seemed 
probable that Englishmen would have to fight desperately on 
English ground for their religion and independence. Nor were 
they ever for a moment free from apprehensions of some great 
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treason at home. For in that age it had become a point of 
conscience and of honour with many men of generous natures 
to sacrifice their country to their religion. A succession of 
dark plots, formed by Roman Catholics against the life of the 

S ueen and the existence of the nation, kept society in constant 
arm. Whatever might be the faults of Elizabeth, it was 
plain that, to speak humanly, the fate of the realm and of all 
reformed Churches was staked on the security of her person 
and on the success of her administration. To strengthen her 
hands was, therefore, the first duty of a patriot and a Protest¬ 
ant ; and that duty was well performed. The Puritans, 
even in the depths of the prisons to which she had sent them, 
prayed, and with no simulated fervour, that she might be 
kept from the dagger of the assassin, that rebellion might be 
put down under her feet, and that her arms might be vic¬ 
torious by sea and land. One of the most stubborn of the 
stubborn sect, immediately after his hand had been lopped 
off for an offence into which he had been hurried by his 
intemperate zeal, waved his hat with the hand which was 
still left him, and shouted ' God save the Queen 1 * The 
sentiment with which these men regarded her has descended 
to their posterity. The Nonconformists, rigorously as she 
treated them, have, as a body, always venerated her memory. 
During the greater part of her reign, therefore, the Puritans 
in the House of Commons, though sometimes mutinous, felt 
no disposition to airray themselves in systematic opposition to 
the government. But, when the defeat of the Armada, the 
successful resistance of the United Provinces to the Spanish 
power, the firm establishment of Henry the Fourth on the 
throne of France, and the death of Philip the Second, had 
secured the State and the Church against all danger from 
abroad, an obstinate struggle, destined to last during several 
generations, instantly began at home. 

It was in the Parliament of 1601 that the opposition which 
had, during forty years, been silently gathering and husbanding 
strength, fought its first great battle and won its first victory. 
The ground was well chosen. The English sovereigns had 
always been entrusted with the supreme direction of commer¬ 
cial police. It was their undoubted prerogative to regulate 
coin, weights, and measures, and to appoint fairs, markets, and 
ports. The line which bounded their authority over trade had, 
as usual, been but loosely drawn. They therefore, as usual, 
encroached on the province which rightfully belonged to the 
legislature. The encroachment was, as usual, patiently borne 
till it became serious. But at len^h the Queen took upon 
herself to grant patents of monopoly by scores. There was 
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scarcely a family in the realm which did not feel itself aggrieved 
by the oppression and extortion which this abuse naturally 
caused. Iron, oil, vinegar, coal, saltpetre, lead, starch, yam, 
skins, leather, glass, could be bought only at exorbitant prices. 
The House of Commons met in an angry and detennined 
mood. It was in vain that a courtly minoidty blamed the 
Speaker for suffering the acts of the Queen's Highness to be 
called in question. The language of the discontented party 
was high and menacing, and was echoed by tlic voice of the 
whole nation. The coach of the chief minister of the Crown 
was surrounded by an indignant populace, who cursed the 
monopolies, and exclaimed that the prerogative should not be 
suffered to touch the old liberties of England. There seemed 
for a moment to be some danger that the long and glorious 
reign of Elizabeth would have a shameful and disastrous end. 
She, however, with admirable j udgement and temper, declined 
the contest, put herself at the head of the reforming party, 
redressed the grievance, thanked the Commons, in touching 
and dignified language, for their tender care of the general 
weal, brought back to herself the hearts of the people, and left 
to her successors a memorable example of the way in which it 
behoves a ruler to deal with public movements which he has 
not the means of resisting. 

Lord Macaulay. History of England, 
XXIII,—HAIDAR ALl 

Haidar Ali was equal to the occasion. He possessed one 
gi*eat advantage, that he fought for one hand, and that hand 
his own. His enemies were animated by four interests, all 
really opposed the one to the other. By the payment of 
thirty-five lakhs of rupees, and the cession—intended only to 
endure until he was able to reoccupy it—of some territory’', 
he bought ofE the Marathas. He then cajoled the Subahdar, 
Nizam Ali, to renounce his alliance with Muhammad Ali, 
and, conjointly ’with himself, to invade the Kapnatak. Enter¬ 
ing that country, Haidar fought—3rd September, 1767— 
with the English at Changamah a battle, which, whilst it 
was so far a victory for that people, inasmuch as they repulsed 
eve^ attack, was followed, two hours later, by their retreat 
to Trinomalli from the position which they had victoriously 
maintained. To Trinomalli Haidar and his ally followed 
them. He might then have starved them into surrender, for 
his own position before it was unassailable. Pressed by his 
ally, however, he again tried the fortune of war, and on the 
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26th September moved into the plain to attack his enemy, 
led, as on previous occasions, by Colonel Joseph Smith ; 
attacked him, and was defeated with great loss of men and 
of material. One result of this defeat was recrimination 
between the two allies, each casting the blame of the mishap 
on the other. The formidable character, up to this point, 
however, of the invasion may be realized from the considera¬ 
tion of the fact that, whilst the battle was being fought, 
Tipu (Tippoo), then a boy of seventeen, undergoing for the 
first time ‘the baptism of fire was engaged, under the gui¬ 
dance of an experienced officer, Ghazi Khan, in plundering the 
country houses of the members of the Council of Madras. 

The defeat of Trinomalli was a blow, but it was not a 
decisive blow. It warded off for a time Haidar's meditated 
attack upon Madras. For a month after its occurrence Haidar 
remained encamped at ICallimodu, in the district known as 
Baramahal, watching the movements of the English army. 
He soon ascertained that the English leader was adopting 
a system of which he would be able to take advantage, the 
system of cantoning his army in three places, each at a great 
distance from the other—Kanchipuram, Wandiwash, and 
Trichinapalli. The moment he ascertained that the distribu¬ 
tion had been completed, Haidar broke up his camp, captured 
Tripatur and Vaniambadi, and laid siege to Ambur (15th 
November). 

Ambur was a strong place, situated on the summit of a 
mountain of pure granite, accessible only on one face, terminat¬ 
ing the valley of Baramahal, on the north, and overlooking 
the fertile valley which, forming a right angle with Baramahah 
extends to the eastward down to Velur and Arkat. It is about 
a hundred and ten miles from Madras. When Haidar ap¬ 
proached it, it was garrisoned partly by the troops of the 
native Kiladar, or commandant, partly by a small body of 
English troops under Captain Calvert. 

Again did British skill and British valour baffle Haidar. 
Calvert, despite the discovered treachery of his native ally, 
the Kiladar, made an excellent defence, and kept Haidar 
before the place a time sufficiently long to enable Colonel 
Smith to re-collect his scattered forces and advance to his 
relief. Then came the turn of Haidar to fall back. He 
effected this operation with considerable skill; covered with 
his own army the retreat of the more disorganized forces of 
his ally, the Subahdar ; risked a skirmish, to gain this object, 
with the English at Vaniambadi; then, abandoning that 
place and Tripatur, fell back on the previously prepared and 
strongly fortified position of Kaveripatam, 
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The fortifications of Kaveripatam were so formidable that 
Smith, who had closely followed up Haidar, would not, under 
the circumstances, have ventured to attempt them. But the 
discord, the divisions, the perplexities which reigned in the 
camp of the allies, came soon to relieve him from all anxiety. 
Haidar maintained a bold front only until his own heavy guns 
and baggage, and the greater portion of the army of Nizam 
Ali, with Nizam Ali himself, had had time to re-ascend the 
ghats leading to the elevated plateau of Bangalor. As soon 
as he heard that this ascent had been safely accomplished, 
he followed himself, leaving behind him only a strong divi¬ 
sion, chiefly cavalry, to watch the English. Again, unwittingly, 
had he lost an opportunity. He had lost the chance which 
comes always to those who know how to wait. For the two 
days previous to Iris retirement the English army had been 
without food I His retreat alone enabled them to fall back, 
in security, to search for it ! 

Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. The Decisive 
Dottles of India from 1746 to 1849 inclusive, 

XXIV.—FRENCH NAVAL POLICY 

After the action of the 20th, Byng called a council of war, 
which decided that nothing more could be done, and that the 
English fleet should go to Gibraltar and cover that place from 
an attack. At Gibraltar, Byng was relieved by Hawke and 
sent home to be tried. The court-martial, while expressly 
clearing him of cowardice or disaffection, found him guilty 
of not doing his utmost either to defeat the French fleet or to 
relieve the garrison at Mahon ; and, as the article of war 
prescribed death with no alternative punishment for this 
offence, it felt compelled to sentence him to death. The king 
refused to pardon, and B5mg was accordingly shot. 

The ea^edition against Minorca was begun while nominal 
peace^ still lasted. On the 17th of May, three days before 
Byng*s battle, England declared war, and France replied on 
the 20th of May. On the 28th, Port Mahon surrendered, and 
Minorca passed into the hands of France. 

The nature of the troubles between the two nations, and 
the scenes where they occurred, pointed out clearly enough 
the proper theatre of the strife, and we should by rights now 
be at the opening of a sea war, illustrated by great naval 
actions and attended with great modifications in the colonial 
and foreign possessions of the two Powers. Of the two, 
England alone recognized the truth; France was again 
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turned aside from the sea by causes which will shortly be 
given. Her fleets scarcely appeared ; and losing the control 
of the sea, she surrendered one by one her colonies and all 
her hopes in India. Later in the struggle she drew in Spain 
as her ally, but it was only to involve that country in her own 
external ruin. England, on the other hand, defended and 
nourished by the sea, rode it everywhere in triumph. Secure 
and prosperous at home, she supported with her money the 
enemies of France. At the end of seven years the kingdom 
of Great Britain had become the British Empire. 

It is far from certain that France could have successfully 
contended with England on the sea, without an ally. In 1756 
the French navy had sixty-three ships of the line, of which 
forty-five were in fair condition ; but equipments and artillery 
were deficient. Spain had forty-six ships of the line ; but 
from the previous and subsequent performances of the Spanish 
navy, it m^ well be doubted if its worth were equal to its 
numbers. England at this time had one hundred and thirty 
ships of the line ; four years later she had one hundred and 
twenty actually in commission. Of course when a nation 
allows its inferiority, whether on land or sea, to become as 
great as that of France now was, it cannot hope for success. 

Nevertheless, she obtained advantages at first. The con¬ 
quest of Minorca was followed in November of the same year 
by the acquisition of Corsica. The republic of Genoa sur¬ 
rendered to France all the fortified harbours of the island. 
With Toulon, Corsica, and Port Mahon, she now had a strong 
grip on the Mediterranean. In Canada, the operations of 1756, 
under Montcalm, were successful despite the inferiority of 
numbers. At the same time an attack by a native prince 
in India took from the English Calcutta, and gave an oppor¬ 
tunity to the French. 

Yet another incident offered a handle for French statesman¬ 
ship to strengthen her position on the ocean. The Dutch had 
promised France not to renew their alliance with England, 
but to remain neutral. England retaliated by declaring ‘ all 
the ports of France in a state of blockade, and all vessels 
bound to those ports liable to seizure as lawful prize *. Such 
a violation of the rights of neutrals can only be undertaken 
by a nation that feels it has nothing to fear from their rising 
against it. The aggressiveness, bom of the sense of power, 
which characterized England might have been used by 
France to draw Spain and possibly other States into alliance 
against her. 

Instead of concentrating against England, France began 
another continental war, this time with a new and extra- 
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ordinary alliance. The Empress of Austria, working on the 
religious superstitions of the king and upon the anger of the 
king's mistress, who was piqued at sarcasms uttered against 
her by Frederick the Great, drew France into an alliance with 
Austria against Prussia. This alliance was further joined by 
Russia, Sweden, and Poland. The empress urged that the 
two Roman Catholic Powers should unite to take Silesia away 
from a Protestant king, and expressed her willingness to give 
to France a part of her possessions in the Netherlands, which 
France had always desired. 

Frederick the Great, learning the combination against him, 
instead of waiting for it to develop, put his armies in motion 
and invaded Saxony, whose ruler was also King of Poland, 
This movement, in October, 1756, began the Seven Years' 
War ; which, like the War of the Austrian Succession, but not 
to the same “extent, drew some of the contestants off from the 
original cause of difference. But while France, having 
already on hand one large quarrel with her neighbour across 
the Channel, was thus needlessly entering upon another 
struggle, with the avowed end of building up that Austrian 
empire which a wiser policy had long striven to humble, 
England this time saw clearly where her true interests lay. 
Making the continental war wholly subsidiary, she turned her 
efforts upon the sea and the colonies ; at the same time 
supporting Frederick both with money and cordial sympathy 
in the war for the defence of his kingdom, which so seriously 
diverted and divided the efforts of France. England thus had 
really but one war on hand. 

Captain A. T. Mahan. Tha Influence of Sea- 
Power up 07 i History, iG60—1783.^ 


XXV.—SOURCES OF PERUVIAN CIVILIZATION 

The source of this civilization is traced to the valley of 
Cuzco, the central region of Peru. The origin of the Peruvian 
empire, like the origin of all nations, except the very few 
which, like our own, have had the good fortune to date from 
a civilized period and people, is lost in the mists of fable, 
which, in fact, have settled as darkly round its history as 
roimd that of any nation, ancient or modem, in the Old 
World. According to the tradition most familiar to the 
European scholar, the time was, when the ancient races of 
the continent were all plunged in deplorable barbarism ; 

* By permission of Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 
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when they worshipped nearly every object in nature indis¬ 
criminately ; made war their pastime, and feasted on the 
flesh of their slaughtered captives. The Sun, the great 
luminary and parent of mankind, taking compassion on their 
degraded condition, sent two of his children, Manco Capac 
and Mama Oello Huaco, to gather the natives into com¬ 
munities, and teach them the arts of civilized life. The 
celestial pair, brother and sister, husband and wife, advanced 
along the high plains in the neighbourhood of Lake Titicaca, 
to about the sixteenth degree south. They bore with them 
a golden wedge, and were directed to take up their residence 
on the spot where the sacred emblem should without effort 
sink into the ground. They proceeded accordingly but a 
short distance, as far as the valley of Cuzco, the spot indicated 
by the performance of the miracle, since there the wedge 
speedily sank into the earth and disappeared for ever. Here 
the children of the Sun established their residence, and soon 
entered upon their beneficent mission among the rude inhabi¬ 
tants of the country ; Manco Capac teaching the men the 
arts of agriculture, and Mama Oello initiating her own sex 
in the mysteries of weaving and spinning. The simple people 
lent a willing ear to the messengers of Heaven, and, gathering 
together in considerable numbers, laid the foundations of the 
city of Cuzco. The same wise and benevolent maxims, which 
regulated the conduct of the first Incas, descended to their 
successors, and under their mild sceptre a community gradually 
extended itself along the surface of the broad table-land, 
which asserted its superiority over the surrounding tribes. 
Such is the pleasing picture of the origin of the Peruvian 
monarchy, as portrayed by Garcilasso de la Vega, the descen¬ 
dant of the Incas, and through him made familiar to the 
European reader. 

But this tradition is only one of several current among the 
Peruvian Indians, and probably not the one most generally 
received. Another legend speaks of certain white ^d bearded 
men, who, advancing from the shores of Lake Titicaca, estab¬ 
lished an ascendancy over the natives, and imparted to them 
the blessings of civilization. It may remind us of the tradition 
existing among the Aztecs in respect to Quetzalpoatl, the 
good deity, who with a similar garb and aspect came up the 
great plateau from the east on a like benevolent mission to 
the natives. The analogy is the more remarkable, as there 
is no trace of any communication with, or even knowledge 
of, each other to be found in the two nations. 

The date usually assigned for these extraordinary events 
was about four hundred years before the coming of the 
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Spaniards, or early in. the twelfth century. But, however 
pleasing to the imagination, and however popular, the legend 
of Manco Capac, it requires but little reflection to show its 
improbability, even when divested of supernatural accompani¬ 
ments. On the shores of Lake Titicaca extensive ruins exist 
at the present day, which the Peruvians themselves acknow¬ 
ledge to be of older date than the pretended advent of the 
Incas, and to have furnished them with the models of their 
architecture. The date of their appearance, indeed, is mani¬ 
festly irreconcilable with their subsequent history. No 
account assigns to the Inca d5masty more than thirteen 
princes before the Conquest. But this number is altogether 
too small to have spread over four hundred years, and would 
not carry back the foundations of the monarchy, on any 
probable computation, beyond two centuries and a half— 
an antiquity not incredible in itself, and which, it may be 
remarked, does not precede by more than half a centui^ the 
alleged foundation of the capital of Mexico. The fiction of 
Manco Capac and his sister-wife was devised, no doubt, at 
a later period, to gratify the vanity of the Peruvian monarchs, 
and to give additional sanction to their authority by deriving 
it from a celestial origin. 

We may reasonably conclude that there existed in the 
country a race advanced in civilization before the time of 
the Incas ; and in conformity with nearly every tradition, 
we may derive this race from the neighbourhood of Lake 
Titicaca ; a conclusion strongly confirmed by the imposing 
architectural remains which still endure, after the lapse of 
so many years, on its borders. Who this race were, and 
whence they came, may afford a tempting theme for inquiry 
to the speculative antiquarian. But it is a land of darlmess 
that lies far beyond the domain of history. 

The same mists that hang around the origin of the Incas 
continue to settle on their subsequent annals ; and, so imper¬ 
fect were the records employed by the Peruvians, and so 
confused and contradictory their traditions, that the historian 
finds no fiirm footing on which to stand, till within a century 
of the Spanish conquest. At first, the progress of the Peru¬ 
vians seems to have been slow, and almost imperceptible. 
By their wise and temperate policy, they gradually won over 
the neighbouring tribes to their dominion, as these latter 
became more and more convinced of the benefits of a just 
and well-regulated government. As they grew stronger, they 
were enabled to rely more directly on force ; but, still advan¬ 
cing under cover of the same beneficent pretexts employed by 
their predecessors, they proclaimed peace and civilization at 
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the point of the sword. The rude nations of the country, 
without any principle of cohesion among themselves, fell 
one after another before the victorious arm of the Incas. 
Yet it was not till the middle of the fifteenth century that the 
famous Topa Inca Yupanqui, grandfather of the monarch 
who occupied the throne at the coming of the Spaniards, led 
his armies across the terrible desert of Atacama, and, pene¬ 
trating to the southern region of Chili, fixed the permanent 
boundary of his dominions at the river Maule. His son, 
Huayna Capac, possessed of ambition and military talent 
fully equal to his father's, marched along the Cordillera 
towards the north, and pushing his conquests across the 
equator, added the powerful kingdom of Quito to the empire 
of Peru. 

The ancient city of Cuzco, meanwhile, had been gradually 
advancing in wealth and population, till it had become the 
worthy metropolis of a great and flourishing monarchy. It 
stood in a beautiful valley on an elevated region of the plateau, 
which, among the Alps, would have been buried in eternal 
snows, but which within the tropics enjoyed a genial and 
salubrious temperature. Towards the north it was defended 
by a lofty eminence, a spur of the great Cordillera ; and the 
city was traversed by a river, or rather a small stream, over 
which bridges of timber, covered with heavy slabs of stone, 
furnished an easy means of communication with the opposite 
banks. The streets were long and narrow ; the houses low, 
and those of the poorer sort built of clay and reeds. But 
Cuzco was the royal residence, and was adorned with the ample 
dwellings of the great nobility ; and the massy fragments 
still incorporated in many of the modem edifices bear testimony 
to the size and solidity of the ancient. 

W. H. Prescott. Conquest of Pern. 

XXVI.—BATTLE OF THE BOYNE 

The chiefs of the Irish army soon discovered that the person 
who, surrounded by a splendid circle, was breakfasting on the 
opposite bank, was the Prinoe of Orange. They sent for 
artillery. Two field pieces, screened from view by a troop of 
cavalry, were brought down almost to the brink of the river, 
and placed behind a hedge. W^illiam, who had just risen 
from his meal, and was again in the saddle, was the mark of 
both guns. The first shot struck one of the holsters of Prince 
George of Hesse, and brought his horse to the ground. ‘ Ah ! * 
cried the King ; * the poor Prince is killed.' As the words 
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passed his lips, he was himself hit by a second ball, a si^- 
pounder. It merely tore his coat, grazed his shoulder, and 
drew two or three ounces of blood. Both armies saw that the 
shot had taken effect ; for the King sank down for a moment 
on his horse’s neck. A yell of exultation rose from the Irish 
camp. The English and their allies were in dismay. Solmes 
flung himself prostrate on the earth, and burst into tears. 
But William's deportment soon reassured his friends. ‘ There 
is no harm done,' he said ; ‘ but the bullet came quite near 
enough.' Coningsby put his handkerchief to the wound : a 
surgeon was sent for : a plaster was applied ; and the King, as 
soon as the dressing was finished, rode round all the posts 
of his army amidst loud acclamations. Such was the energy of 
his spirit that, in spite of his feeble health, in spite of his 
recent hurt, he was that day nineteen hours on horseback. 

A cannonade was kept up on both sides till the evening. 
William observed with especial attention the effect produced 
by the Irish shots on the English regiments which had never 
been in action, and declared himself satisfied with the result. 
‘All is right,' he said: 'they stand fire well.' Long after 
sunset he made a final inspection of his forces by torchlight, 
and gave orders that everything should be ready for forcing 
a passage across the river on the morrow. Every soldier was 
to put a green bough in his hat. The baggage and great 
coats were to be left under a guard. The woi’d was West¬ 
minster. 

The King’s resolution to attack the Irish was not approved 
by all his lieutenants. Schomberg, in particular, pronounced 
the experiment too hazardous, and, when his opinion was 
overaruled, retired to his tent in no very good humour. Wlien 
the order of battle was delivered to him, he muttered that he 
had been more used to give orders than to receive them. 
For this little fit of sullenness, very pardonable in a general 
who had won gpreat victories when his master was still a child, 
the brave veteran made, on the following morning, a noble 
atonement. 

The first of July dawned, a day which has never since 
returned without exciting strong emotions of very different 
kinds in the two populations wliich divide Ireland. The sun 
rose bright and cloudless. Soon after four both armies were 
in motion. William ordered his right wing, under the com¬ 
mand of Meinhart Schomberg, one of the Duke’s sons, to 
march to the bridge of Slane, some miles up the i:iver, to 
cross there, and to turn the left flank of the Irish army. 
Meinhart Schomberg was assisted by Portland and Douglas. 
James, anticipating some such design, had already sent to 
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the bridge a regiment of dragoons, commanded by Sir Neil 
O’Neil. O’Neil behaved himself like a brave gentleman : 
but he soon received a mortal wound : his men fled ; and the 
English right wing passed the river. 

This move made Lauzun uneasy. What if the English 
right wing should get into the rear of the army of James ? 
About four miles south of the Boyne was a place called 
Duleek, where the road to Dublin was so narrow that two 
cars could not pass each other, and where on both sides of the 
road lay a morass which afforded no firm footing. If Meinhart 
Schomberg should occupy this spot, it would be impossible 
for the Irish to retreat. They must either conquer, or be cut 
off to a man. Disturbed by this apprehension, the French 
general marched with his countrymen and with Sarsfield’s 
horse in the direction of Slane Bridge. Thus the fords near 
Oldbridge were left to be defended by the Irish alone. 

It was now near ten o’clock. William put himself at the 
head of his left wing, which was composed exclusively of 
cavalry, and prepared to pass the river not far above Drogheda. 
The centre of his army, which consisted almost exclusively of 
foot, was entrusted to the command of Schomberg, and was 
marshalled opposite to Oldbridge. At Oldbridge the whole 
Irish infantry had been collected. The Meath bank bristled 
with pikes and bayonets. A fortification had been made by 
French engineers out of the hedges and buildings ; and 
a breast-work had been thrown up close to the water side. 
Tyrconnel was there ; and under him were Richard Hamilton 
and Antrim. 

Schomberg gave the word. Solmes’s Blues were the first 
to move. They marched gallantly, with drums beating, to 
the brink of the Boyne. Then the drums stopped ; and the 
men, ten abreast, descended into the water. Next plunged 
Londonderry and Enniskillen. A little to the left of London¬ 
derry and Enniskillen, Caillemot crossed, at the head of a long 
column of French refugees. A little to the left of Caillemot 
and his refugees, the main body of the English infantry 
struggled through the river, up to their armpits in water. 
Still further down the stream the Danes found another ford. 
In a few minutes the Bo3me, for a quarter of a mile, was alive 
with muskets and green boughs. 

It was not till the assailants had reached the middle of the 
channel that they became aware of the whole difliculty and 
danger of the service in which they were engaged. They had 
as yet seen little more than half the hostile army. Now whole 
regiments of foot and horse seemed to start out of the earth. 
A wild shout of defiance rose from the whole shore ; during 
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one moment the event seemed doubtful ; but the Protestants 
pressed resolutely forward ; and in another moment the whole 
Irish line gave way. Tyrconnel looked on in helpless despair. 
He did not want personal courage : but his military skill was 
so small that he hardly ever reviewed his regiment in the 
Phoenix Park without committing some bhinder ; and to rally 
the ranks which were breaking all round him was no task for 
a general who had survived the energy of his body and of his 
mind, and yet had still the rudiments of his profession to 
learn. Several of his best officers fell while vainly endea¬ 
vouring to prevail on their soldiers to look the Dutch Blues 
in the face. Richard Hamilton ordered a body of foot to fall 
on the French refugees, who were still deep in water. He led 
the way, and, accompanied by several courageous gentlemen, 
advanced, sword in hand, into the river. But neither Ids 
commands nor his example could infuse courage into that 
mob of cowstealers. He was left almost alone, a,nd retired 
from the bank in despair. Further down the river Antrim's 
division ran like sheep at the approach of the English column. 
Whole regiments flung away arms, colours, and cloaks, and 
scampered off to the hills without striking a blow or firing 
a shot. 

Lord Macauu^y. History of England, 

XXVII.—INFLUENCE OF THE NORMANS 

The Normans were the foremost people of their time, being 
most thoroughly alive and quickest to see where advances 
might be made in government, in architecture, in social life. 
They were gifted with sentiment and with good taste, together 
with fine physical strength and intellectual cleverness. In 
the first hundred years of the duchy they made perhaps as 
rapid progress in every way, and had as signal influence 
among their contemporaries, as any people of any age— 
unless it is ourselves, the people of the young republic of the 
United States, who might be called the Normans of modern 
times. For with many of the gifts and many of the weak¬ 
nesses (and dangers, too) of our viking ancestry, we have 
rej^ated the rapid increase of power which was a character-, 
istic of our Norman kindred ; we have conquered in many 
fights with the natural forces of the universe where they 
fought, humanity against humanity. Much of what marked 
the Northman and the Norman marks us still. 

The secret of Normandy’s success was energetic self¬ 
development and apprehension of truth ; the secret of Nor¬ 
mandy’s failures was the secret of all failures—^blindness to 
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the inevitable effects of certain causes, and unwillingness to 
listen to her best and most far-seeing teachers. Carlyle said 
once to a friend : ' There has never been a nation yet that did 
anything great that was not deeply religious.' The things 
that are easy and near are chosen, instead of the things that 
make for righteousness. When luxury becomes not the 
means, but the end of life, humanity's best weapons grow 
rusty, and humanity’s best intelligence is dulled and threatens 
to disappear. The church forgets her purpose and invites 
worshippers of the church instead of worshippers of Gk)d. 
The state is no longer an impersonated administrator of 
justice and order, but a reservoir from which to plunder and 
by which to serve private ends. 

It has been the common impression that there was a marked 
growth of refinement and courtliness, of dignified bearing and 
imaginative literature, connected with the development of the 
French men and women of early times, to the gradual widening 
of which the modem world haa been indebted for much of its 
best social attainment. 

I think that a single glance at the France of the ninth and 
tenth centuries will do away with any belief in its having 
been the sole inspirer or benefactor. The Franks were 
products of German development, and were not at that time 
pre-eminent for social culture. They were a ruder people by 
far than the Italians or even the people of Spain, less developed 
spiritually, and wanting in the finer attributes of human 
instinct or perception. Great as they already were, no one 
can claim that quickness of tact or special intolerance of 
ill-breeding came from their direction. Jbante sj^eaks, a little 
later than this, of the * guzzling Germans ', and though we 
must make allowance for considerable race prejudice, there 
was truth, too, in his phrase. Not from the Franks, therefore, 
but from among the very rocks and chasms of the viking 
nature, sprang a growth of delicate refinement that made the 
yellow-haired jarls and the sea-kings' daughters bring 
a true, poetical, and lovely spirit to Normandy, where they 
gave a soul to the body of art and letters that awaited them. 
Each nation had something to give to the other, it is true, 
but it was the Northern spirit that made the gifts of both 
available and fruitful to humanity. 

It may rightly be suggested that the standard of behaviour 
was low everywhere in the tenth century, according to our 
present standards, but it is true that there was a re-kindling 
of light in the North, which may be traced in its continued 
reflections through Norway to Normandy, and thence to 
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France and England and the world. We have only to remind 
ourselves of the development of literature in Iceland, and the 
building of governmental and social strength and dignified 
individuality, to see that the Northmen by no means owed 
everything to the influence of French superiority and pre¬ 
cedence. We have only to compare the tenth century with 
the eleventh, to see what an impulse had been given. The 
saga-lovers and the clear-eyed people of the North were 
gifted with a spark of grace peculiarly their own. 

S. O. Jewett. The Story of the Nations : 

The Normans. 

XXVIII.—BATTLE OF ASSAYE, 1803 

General Wellesley, leaving Badnapur on the 22nd, 
reached the village of Kalni on the morning of the 23rd, and 
was about to pitch his camp when the scouts brought him 
the information that the combined army of the enemy was 
encamped on the banks of the river KaitnA, within six miles 
of him ; that they had notice of his approach, and were pre¬ 
paring to move off. Apprehensive lest an adherence to the 
agreement made with Stevenson would allow them to escape, 
Wellesley resolved to attack at once. Sending word of nis 
intention to Stevenson, who was within eight miles of him, 
and leaving a strong guard in his camp to protect the baggage, 
he set forth at the head of his army, numbering now only 
4,500 British and native troops—of whom one regiment of 
cavalry and two of infantry were Europeans—and 5,000 
Maisfir and MarAth 4 (the Peshwd’s) horsemen. After march¬ 
ing about five miles, Wellesley, who was with the advance 
in front of the army, beheld from the summit of a rising 
ground the enemy's army drawn up in a vast line extending 
along the northern bank of the river Kaitnd, near its junction 
with the Jewah. Their infantry and artillery, formed in 
dense masses on their left, rested on the village of Assaye, 
whilst their numerous cavalry, 30,000 strong—^the famous 
horsemen who had dealt the death-blow to the empire of the 
Mughul, and had bidden defiance to Aurangzib in all his 
glory—completely filled the spaces on the right. Of the 
infantry, 10,000 had been trained on the European system, 
and the artillery was for the most part magnificent. 

It was a sight to arouse all the warrior instincts in the 
breast of the young general—^then in his thirty-fourth year— 
about to fight his first battle. He gazed long and eagerly, 
^owly advancing as he did so, on the array before him. 
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examining with piercing glance every disposition. The 
instincts of a soldier soon told him that the true point of 
attack was on the flank which rested upon the enemy’s line 
of retreat. To reach that he would have to increase the 
distance which separated him from Stevenson. Not for a 
moment did the fear of responsibility check his audacious 
genius. Exclaiming ' They cannot now escape us he moved 
rapidly round to their left flank, crossed the Kaitna a ford 
which the enemy had neglected to guard, close to its junction 
with the Jewah, and formed his infantry in two lines, in an 
open space between the two rivers, his cavalry forming a 
third line in the rear. Just as he was forming up his troops, 
information reached him that the cavalry of the Peshwa 
intended to betray- him and join Sindia. Confident that 
they would join the victor, whoever he might be, Wellesley 
did not allow this information to affect his dispositions. 

Meanwhile the enemy, noting the action of the British, had 
changed their front in consequence. They had moved up 
their three arms from the position they had occupied along 
the Kaitna, and had extended them in a line facing the 
English between the two rivers ; but as the space was not 
sufficient to accommodate their entire masses, they had 
formed of those who were superfluous a shorter line running 
at a right angle to the first. The left of both these lines rested 
on Assaye, in which their artillery had been posted. 

The preparations of the two Mardtha leaders had been com¬ 
pleted whilst Wellesley was crossing the ford, and his order of 
battle had therefore to be made under a continuous fire from 
the artillery posted in the village of Assaye. No sooner, 
however, had it been arranged than he gave the order to 
advance. His plan was of the simplest. The enemy’s right 
wing, resting on the Kaitnd, was their weakest point : he 
would attack that, force it back upon the Jewah, and then 
use the advantage which a small body of disciplined troops 
employed against masses huddled together in a space too 
small for their operations always bestows. 

The 74th Regiment occupied the right of the line. The 
order given was that whilst the skirmishers in front of this 
regiment should cover a very slow advance, sufficient only 
to draw the entire attention of the troops massed in Assaye, 
the 78th and the native regiments on the left should press 
forward rapidly and perform the work assigned to them. 
But whether it was that the order was impemctly compre¬ 
hended, or that the fighting instincts of the British soldier 
would not be restrained, the right, notwithstanding the very 
severe cannonade to which they were subjected, dashed 
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forward at the same pace as the rest of the line. But so 
great was the execution of the enemy’s guns that, before the 
line had made one half of the distance, the bullocks attached 
to the English light batteries had been killed. The forward 
movement of the guns was therefore rendered impossible ; 
and the men, staggered for the moment by this accident, and 
by the terrible fire to which they were exposed, halted, whilst 
the officer commanding dispatched an orderly to report 
the mishap to his guns. ‘ Tell him to get on without them 
was the brief and emphatic reply- It was, indeed, too late 
to think of anything else ; there was absolutely no alternative ; 
anything but advance meant destruction. 

The leaders of the Mar^thd. army had, however, noticed the 
hesitation, the halt, the apparent confusion, in the ranks of 
the English. It was just the sort of hesitation to which, in 
their wars against each other, they had been accustomed, and 
to take advantage of which they were prepared to use their 
cavalry. Instantly, then, DAolat Rdo ordered his famed 
horsemen to the front, and directed them to change the check 
into a defeat. But Wellesley saw the impending movement, 
and, a bom leader of soldiers, took on the spot the only pos¬ 
sible means to anticipate a charge which, made under the 
actual circumstances, could scarcely fail of being successful. 
As quick as thought, and quicker, fortunately, than the 
enemy, he brought up from the rear the 19th Light Dragoons, 
and ordered them to meet at full gallop the advance of the 
Mar^thd horsemen. The Dragoons, who drew only 360 
sabres, came up, followed by the 4th, 5th, and 7th Madras 
Native Cavalry, passed with a loud huzza through the broken 
ranks of the 74th, and dashed at full speed at their enemy. 
Under the terrible shock which followed, the swarthy troopers 
of Western India reeled. They had been assailed before the 
speed of their horses had roused their excitement to fever 
heat, and now their very numbers impeded them. They 
offered, then, but a slight resistance to the impetuosity of 
the British, and were glad to take refuge, bamed, betdnd 
their infantry. The charge of the dragoons had given the 
infantry the cover and the breathing-time they wanted. 
During its continuance the artillery-fire had ceased, and the 
British left and centre, under the personal direction of 
Wellesley, had rapidly pushed forward. When the space 
cleared again Wellesley charged the enemy’s right on the 
Kaitn 4 , and pushed them before him back on to their second 
shorter line, which was formed up almost resting on the 
Jewah. Simultaneously the victorious cavalry charged the 
village of Assaye. The 74th came up to support them. The 
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village, after a long resistance, was carried, and the rest of 
the line pressing simultaneously forward, drove the enemy 
before them step by step until they forced them, at the point 
of the bayonet, into the Jewah. 

So far success had crowned the efforts of the British com¬ 
mander ; he had driven the enemy from the battlefield. 
But success not followed up is, in war, but the shadow of 
success. And theroj now, were the enemy, their numbers but 
little diminished, on the ground beyond the Jewah, infinitely 
more suited for their peculiar mode of warfare than that 
from which they had been driven. It was clear that they 
recognized this fact, for they began, as soon as they had 
reached the opposite bank, to rally and to make new forma¬ 
tions. Wellesley, with the keen instinct of a great commander, 
anticipated here, as in the earlier part of the battle, their 
intentions. At a word from him the British cavalry, dashing 
across the rivulet, charged the infantry and pursued them with 
so much vigour that all thought of rall3dng was dispelled. 
The only troops who made good their retreat were the trained 
battalions. 

The enemy's cavalry, however, still looked dangerous. 
They had been but little engaged, their self-love had been 
sorely wounded, and they numbered 30,000. Just at this 
moment, too, masses of the enemy who had thrown them¬ 
selves on the ground as if dead, jumped suddenly to life and 
turned their guns on the British rear, now advanced beyond 
them. So effective was their action, that to stop it Wellesley 
was forced to charge them with the 78th and some native 
cavalry. The British cavalry then dealt with the Marathd 
squadrons and. with some of the fugitive infantry which had 
taken shelter under its wing. Led by Colonel Maxwell they 
again charged the masses before them—so effectually, that 
though Maxwell fell, the enemy, their pride completely 
abated, quitted the field, and did not halt till they had 
covered a distance of twelve miles. 

Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. The Decisive 
Battles of India from 1746 to 1849 inclusive, 

XXIX.—THE TERRITORIAL FORCE 

In the desperate need for expanding the Regular Army in 
the South African War, the War Office accepted the services, 
offered with enthusiasm, of both Yeomanry and Volunteers 
for oversea warfare. When that war ended, the force contained 
in its ranks an appreciable proportion of men with war service,. 
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and although, like the Regulars, Volunteers were subjected 
to various experiments, it became certain that a real second- 
line army must, sooner or later, be fashioned from the congeries 
of independent corps. This task was undertaken by Ix>rd 
Haldane and his assistants in the period 1508-12. 

The measures adopted covered both training and adminis¬ 
tration. In the first place, the infantry brigades were made 
real and permanent units with adequate staffs ; in the second, 
the officers were placed on the same footing as Special Reserve 
officers, i. e. made subject to military law at all times, while 
the loose Volunteer system of membership was replaced by 
a four-years' enlistment. This last change, sticking enough 
from the legal standpoint, in fact only sanctioned a practice 
that most Volunteer corps had introduced when the members 
ceased to serve at their own expense. The men, though 
legally free to leave at a fortnight's notice, contracted with 
the unit, in return for clothing and equipment, to serve for 
a given number of years. On the administrative side an 
equally—perhaps more—^important reform was introduced by 
the transfer of the administrative functions of both unit 
commanders and regimental districts to County Associations 
established in every county, and formed partly of officers and 
partly of local civil authorities, employers and other men of 
influence. The establishment of these local war offlees has 
achieved truly wonderful results. Not only is the second-line 
army administered and recruited by them, but they have 
charge of National Reserves, Cadet organizations, remounts, 
care of wives and families of regular reservists, &c. 

To the reformed Volunteers and Yeomanry was given the 
title of the * Territorial Force '. 

The establishment of the Territorial battalion, which is 
practically the same in peace and in war, shows no notable 
divergence from the war establishment of the regular unit. 
The battalions of the force form 4th, 5th, 6th, &c., battalions 
of the regiment, whereas the old Volunteer battalions were 
separately numbered (thus, the former 2nd V.B. Oxfordshire 
Light Infantry became the 4th Battalion of that regiment). 

The London battalions, some of which were affiliated to 
the Rifle Brigade and King's Royal Rifles, and some to the 
Royal Fusiliers, Middlesex, Essex, West Kent, and East 
Surrey Regiments, were constituted as a new * London 
Regiment in which there were no Regulars or Special 
Reserve, but Territorial battalions numbered from i to 28. 
Two counties, Hertford and Herefordshire, with no old 
regiment of their own, also count their Territorial unit as 
. * ist Battalion Hertfordshire *, or * Herefordshire Regiment 
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Each battalion has a head-quarters—^some old, others new ; 
some palatial, and others very inadequate. At these head¬ 
quarters are the orderly room, the quartermaster’s store, the 
armoury, of&cers’ and sergeants' messes, men’s club-rooms, 
and generally a miniature-riflLe range and small drill-shed. 

The cavalry of the Force is the old Yeomanry, with the 
four-squadron regiment as its unit. Part of the Yeomanry is 
recruited in the great cities, but most of it is still a county 
force, ofS.cered by the country gentry and manned by farmers 
and their sons. It is framed, not on purely cavalry principles, 
but as a sort of mounted infantry ; at the same time, only 
a prolonged embodiment and the issue of the sword to all 
ranks are needed to convert the Force into a real cavalry, 
since it is essentially and not accidentally a mounted force. 
Part of the Yeomanry is allotted to the Territorial divisions 
as ' divisional cavalry and the rest formed in * mounted 
brigades 

The Artillery, as already mentioned, is classed as field 
and horse and garrison. The former is organized in * brigades 
each of three batteries and an ammunition column, and the 
latter formed into separate units according to duties. 

Such is the framework of the Territorial Force. If the 
skeleton has been too scantily clothed in flesh, at least no one 
has disputed the fine spirit that animates both the fiesh and 
the bone. 

The organic life of the unit depends upon frequent asso¬ 
ciation of its components throughout the year, and this 
differentiates the territorial from all other classes of second- 
line troops, the defence forces of our Dominions and the 
militias of the States of the American Union excepted. For 
on the Continent, the filrst-line army being itself a citizen 
force, all formations behind it are composed of its old soldiers 
who, except for a few days’ training in one or two of their 
reserve years, remain completely in civil life and out of touch 
with soldiering. The same may be said of our Special Reserve, 
for during the non-training period the unit (apart from its 
dep6t ' Regular Establishment ’) practically does not exist. 
With the Territorials, however, there is a weekly or bi-weekly 
drill for all ranks, men’s club, sergeants’ mess or officers’ 
anteroom open every evening, classes for non-commissioned 
officers, war games for officers, regimental and company 
concerts, dances, dinners, musketry on the miniature range, 
first-aid classes, recruit enlistment, Swedish drffi—some of 
these always in progress for five or six evenings in the week. 
This constant association, military and social, formal ^d 
informal, is a great set-off against the small arnount of training 
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which the men are actually obliged to perform in the evenings. 
It makes a solidarity, which is different in kind from the 
solidarity of a professional regiment and perhaps feebler 
also in ef&cacy, yet not at all to be ignored in estimating the 
military value of the force. Such a force as this proves in 
war to be either much above or much below its ' form ' as 
judged by peace-time standards, hours of training, &c. 

The permanent staff of the unit (battalion, regiment of 
yeomanry, brigade of field artillery, or group of companies, 
&c., in other branches) consists of an adjutant and colour- 
sergeants of the Regular Army, with a few storemen, &c. 
Otherwise the Territorial Force is wholly officered and maimed 
by Territorials. 

Although much work is done at head-quarters, and in 
Saturday afternoon parades on such open ground as is avail¬ 
able close at hand, the most important part of the training 
is undoubtedly that done in camp. Annually the force assem¬ 
bles in brigade camps and undergoes a fortnight's hard train¬ 
ing under the supervision of the brigadier and the divisional 
general above him. The musketry course also is often com¬ 
bined with a short camp earlier in the training season. 

A point not generally known, but important as affecting 
status, is that by the Kmg's Regulations the Territorial Force 
is part of the Army. 

When the Territorial Force was formed, power was taken 
by the Government at the same time to form a Territorial 
Force Reserve, with certain auxiliaries thereto, such as the 
Technical Reserve of local guides, electrical experts, com¬ 
manders of navvy gangs, &c. These auxiliaries, however, 
were never formed, and the Territorial Reserve—^largely 
through the wording of the regulations themselves—^was a 
failure. The original idea had been to discourage re-engage¬ 
ments after the four-years term, so as to keep the active 
Territorial period short, and so pass as many men through 
the ranks as possible. It turned out, however, that a high 
proportion pf re-engagements was essential to the good con¬ 
dition of the force, and from that moment the Territorial 
Reserve was doomed, because men were encouraged to remain 
in the active ranks instead of passing into it. It performed 
a useful function, however, in keeping on the Army List 
large numbers of o£fi.cers who for one reason or another— 
generally change of residence—^were unable to remain con¬ 
nected with their regiments. The rank and file of the Reserve, 
however, number only i,6oo. A useful little force Imown 
as the Special Service Section exists. The men in it engage 
to serve in time of emergency for a month, even if the whole 
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Territorial Force is not embodied. They were employed at 
the beginr.in^ of the War to guard special points on the 
coast and others of importance. 

A portion of Territorials, called the Impeidal Service, and 
which numbers 19,000 men, have signed an agreement to 
serve outside the United Kingaum in time of need. 

The functions of the Territorial Force Reserve are now 
performed by the National Reserves. This was one of the 
most remarkable results of the years of tension that inter¬ 
vened between the South African and the German wars. 
Long ago it had been suggested that, just as continental 
armies kept up their lists of older trained men for the great 
emergency, so we could form voluntary associations of old 
soldiers who had cleared off all their contract obligations and 
liabilities but were willing to come forward if needed. But 
it required the drastic reconstructions of recent years and 
the awakening of public interest in defence to bring the idea 
to fruition. The result was that, with little governmental 
assistance, the County Associations were able to form lists 
and, indeed, to organize corps of ex-of&cers and soldiers of 
whom none had less than a minimum term of service in the 
Regulars or non-Regulars. In the year before the present 
war additional assistance had been granted by the War 
Office, and the members of the National Reserve had been 
classified into three parts : (i) those who undertook an * honour¬ 
able obligation ' to serve anywhere ; (2) those who under¬ 

took the same but for home defence only, and (3) older 
men, past active service, yet capable of loc^ semi-civil work 
in war. On the 1st October, 1913, the total strength of this 
force was 215,000. In this country, once we have caught 
our soldier we prefer to keep him till old age rather than 
compel younger men to do their duty. 

The Times "Booh of the Army, 


XXX.—CAPTURE OF BUENOS AYRES BY 
SIR HOME POPHAM IN 1806 

The result of all these discussions as to seconding a revolu¬ 
tionary movement in South America was that Popham, the 
naval commander at the Cape, finding himself with a fairly 
strong squadron and no immediate work to be done, thought 
the opportunity a good one to make a sensational stroke 
for his own hand. He therefore besought the General in 
command of the troops to trust him with a battalion in order 
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to make a beginning by the capture of Buenos Ayres and of 
the province now known by the name of Argentina. It says 
much for his powers of address that he could persuade the 
General even to listen, for the latter was hard, rough, difficult, 
and jealous of his own authority. The Gener^, however, 
told him that if he chose to take his own regiment, the Seventy- 
first, he might do so, but that he should have no other. 
Popham gladly accepted the offer. The Seventy-first was 
embarked under the command of Colonel Beresford, the future 
Marshal of Portugal, together with a few artillerymen, four 
guns, and a handful of dragoons ; and the Colonel received 
instructions intimating that a force of less than a thousand 
men, with a few seamen and marines, was sufficient to master 
the Spanish possessions on Rio de la Plata—a country half as 
large as Europe, with a capital containing seventy thousand 
souls. In case of failure, continued the instructions, Beresford 
was to return at once with all his troops to the Cape. This 
clause was very necessary, for Popham was quite capable of 
making a long marauding voyage round the Spanish settle¬ 
ments after the Elizabethan fashion. Popham then ordered 
the whole of his squadron to get under way, leaving not a 
single ship upon the station ; and on the 14th of April the 
armament, much envied by the rest of the garrison, sailed 
away to the west. 

For a week the voyage was prosperous ; but on the 21st 
one of the transports with two hundred men on board parted 
company and disappeared, diminishing the military force so 
seriously that Popham thought it prudent to bear up for 
St. Helena. From thence he and Beresford wrote to England 
on the 30th to report what they had done : Popham with 
long and elaborate explanations which betrayed his con¬ 
sciousness of having acted amiss ; Beresford with a short but 
urgent appeal for instructions as to his dealings with the 
inhabitants. Popham then contrived to wheedle the Governor 
of St. Helena into granting him a reinforcement of nearly 
four hundred men from the garrison of the island ; and on 
the 21st of May the armament resumed its voyage to Rio de 
la Plata. After a long and tedious passage the entrance to 
the river was sighted on the 8th J une ; Popham himself, 
together with an ojBficer of engineers, having gone forward 
in a frigate on the 27th of May to explore the navigation of 
the channel and reconnoitre the country. Owing to fogs 
and baffling winds the convoy did not overtake tliis frigate 
until the 14th of June ; and then the two commanders decided 
that the point to be attacked must be the open town of 
Buenos Ayres. 
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Accordingly such troops as were in the line-of-battle ships 
were transferred to transports of lighter draught ; and on 
the i6th the vessels moved up the river, groping their way 
slowly owing to fogs and difficulty of navigation. At length 
on the night of the 24th June they lay off Buenos Ayres, and 
next morning reached a point some eight miles below the 
city. The disembarkation was accomplished without mishap 
or opposition in the course of the afternoon and night, though 
a hostile force was visible two miles away upon a slight 
eminence. At eleven o’clock on the next morning Beresford 
moved off. The space between his camping-ground and the 
enemy was a level plain which the rains of winter would 
presently convert into a swamp, but which was at the moment 
passable even by guns. The enemy numbered about two 
thousand men, chiefly undisciplined cavalry, with eight 
guns ; and as the open character of the ground forbade any 
attempt at a turning movement, Beresford formed the bulk 
of his force in the centre, holding only the St. Helena infantry 
with two more field-guns at a short distance in rear, in case 
the Spanish cavalry should menace his flanks. On coming 
within range of the enemy the advance was checked by a 
tongue of swamp, and Beresford halted his line to enable 
the guns to pass round it. The forward movement was then 
resumed, and the Spanish cannon opened a well-aimed fire. 
Beresford’s troops therefore quickened step, found themselves 
plunging into another swamp, which brought the guns to a 
standstill, but hastened on in spite of all difficulties to the 
foot of the hill occupied by the Spaniards. The enemy’s 
artillery, being ill served, did. small damage after the first few 
minutes ; their infantry retired when the British reached 
the foot of the hill ; and a few volleys from the crest scattered 
the whole force in precipitate flight. Four guns were the 
trophies of this insignificant combat, and Beresford halted 
for two hours to find the means of moving them, and also to 
extricate his own pieces from the swamp. This done, he 
marched at once to secure the one bridge over a small stream 
about thirty yards wide which lay about eight miles ofl, 
barring the way to Buenos Ayres. Before he could reach it 
he perceived that the bridge was in flames, and though he 
pushed forward a small detachment in the hope of saving 
at least a part of it, he found that he was too late. The enemy 
could be heard through the darkness moving guns down for 
the defence of the passage ; and Beresford therefore called 
the detachment back to the main body, a mile from the river, 
where he bivouacked for the night. 

At dawn of the next morning reconnaissance showed that 
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the enemy was in position on the further bank, sheltered by 
houses, hedges, and shipping, whereas the hither bank ofiered 
no cover nor shelter of any kind. Beresford at once brought 
forward to the water’s edge the light company of the Seventy- 
first together with his eleven guns, and was received by a wild 
and ill-aimed fire of all arms. His artillery soon silenced 
that of the Spaniards, and the passage of a few British troops 
in rafts and boats brought the enemy’s feeble resistance to 
an end. By eleven o’clock the whole British force had passed 
the river ; no enemy was to be seen in the three miles that 
separated the stream from Buenos A3nres ; and Beresford 
sent a summons to the Governor to surrender. After a short 
parley the terms were agreed upon ; Beresford granting to 
the garrison the honours of war and to the people protection 
of private property, with continuance of the existing municipal 
and judicial authority, and restoration of captured coasting 
vessels to their owners. Upon these conditions, and at a cost 
of one man killed and a dozen wounded, Beresford*s handful 
of troops obtained possession of a town of seventjr thousand 
inhabitants, with fortifications containing eighty-six guns of 
all calibres. 

So far Popham’s audacious stroke was crowned with success, 
and success of the kind which was dearest to his heart, for 
Beresford sent home nearly eleven hundred thousand dollars 
of prize-money. There remained in the Colony about two 
thousand Spanish infantry, of poor quality indeed, but still 
regular troops, besides four to five thousand irregulars, which 
could assemble at need ; and it was tolerably certain that 
these would fall upon the invaders with overwhelming strength 
upon the first appearance of weakness or misfortune. It was 
possible to conciliate the population of the city itself, but not 
that 'of the entire country ; and to reduce it to submission 
Beresford needed a strong force of cavalry, which he did not 
possess. Moreover, the coming of the British had thrown 
everything into disorder. The viceroy had fled into the 
interior : and the inhabitants, while seizing the moment to 
shake ofl the yoke of Spain, had not yet yielded to their new 
masters. All therefore was unstable and unsettled. The one 
thing certain was that the Colonists were deeply ashamed of 
having surrendered to so puny a force, and not less alarmed 
at having no greater protection to count upon in case of an 
attack by an expedition from Spain. Their position was thus 
both unfair and intolerable. Beresford, while seeking to 
remove the most conspicuous of their grievances, rightly 
refused to commit the British Government to any detoite 
liqe of policy. It was only natural, therefore, that the 
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Colonists should regard his forcible intrusion upon them and 
his confiscation of the King of Spain's property as little better 
than an act of piracy, Popham might represent the pro¬ 
ceedings as intended to further the cause of emancipation in 
South America ; but the Colonists were to be excused if they 
considered a British occupation of their capital as a strange 
and unwelcome form of liberty. 

Army Entrance Examination, November I9I2» 

XXXI.—THE EUROPEAN CRISIS OF 1914 

From the very beginning of the conversations between 
the Powers on the assassination of the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand at Serajevo, and on the Austrian note to Servia, 
the German Government took up the attitude that it was 
a ‘ matter for settlement between Servia and Austria alone 
Subsequently in their White Book they endeavoured to show 
that the Servian agitation was part of Russian propagandism. 
In the negotiations, the cardinal point of their observations is 
that Russia is not to interfere in this matter, although M. Paul 
Gambon pointed out that ' Russia would be compelled by 
her public opinion to take action as soon as Austria attacked 
Servia *. 

After the presentation of the Austrian note to Servia, 
Germany continued to maintain the position that the crisis 
could be localized, and to reject Sir Horace Rumbold's sugges¬ 
tion that * in taking military action in Servia, Austria would 
dangerously excite public opinion in Russia 

At Vienna Sir Maurice de Bunsen, the British Ambassador, 
was very frankly told by the German Ambassador that 
Germany was shielding Austria in the Servian business:— 

‘ As for Germany, she knew very well what she was about in 
backing up Austria-Hungary in this matter. * . . Servian con*' 
cessions were ail a sham. Servia proved that she well knew that 
they were insufficient to satisfy the legitimate demands of Austria- 
Hungary by the fact that before making her offer she had ordered 
mobilization and retirement of Government from Belgrade.' 

M. Sazonof, the Russian Foreign Minister, seems to have 
divined this policy of Germany pretty soon :— 

' My interviews with the German Ambassador confirm my 
impression that Germany is, if anything, in favour of the uncom¬ 
promising attitude adopted by Austria. The Berlin Cabinet, who 
could have prevented the whole of this crisis developing, appear 
to be exercising no influence upon their ally. , . . There is no 
doubt that the key of the situation is to be found at Berlin.* 
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When at the beginning of August the crisis had led to 
war, it is interesting to observe the opinions expressed by 
high and well-informed officials about German diplomacy. 
M. Sazonof summed up his opinion thus :— 

* The policy of Austria had throughout been tortuous and 
immoral, and she thought she could treat Russia with defiance, 
secure in the support of her German ally. Similarly the policy of 
Germany had been an equivocal and double-faced policy, and it 
mattered little whether the German Government knew or did not 
know the terms of the Austrian ultimatum ; what mattered was 
that her intervention with the Austrian Government had been 
postponed until the moment had passed when its influence would 
have been felt. Germany was unfortunate in her representatives 
in Vienna and St. Petersburg ; the former was a violent Russophobe 
who had urged Austria on, the latter had reported to his Govern¬ 
ment that Russia w'ould never go to war.' 

And Sir Maurice de Bunsen on the same day wrote that 
he agreed with his Russian colleague that 

* the German Ambassador at Vienna desired war from the first, 
and his strong personal bias probably coloiired his action here. 
The Russian Ambassador is convinced that the German Govern¬ 
ment also desired war from the first.’ 

Sir Maurice does not actually endorse this opinion con¬ 
cerning the attitude of the German Government, but there 
can be no doubt that this general attitude was most pernicious 
to the cause of European peace, and that if the German 
Government had desired war they could scarcely have acted 
more efficiently towards that end. No diplomatic pressure 
was put upon Vienna, which under the aegis of Berlin was 
allowed to go to any lengths against Servia. Over and over 
again the German diplomats were told that Russia was 
deeply interested in Servia, but they would not listen. As 
late as July 28th the German Chancellor himself refused * to 
discuss the Servian note *, adding that ' Austria's standpoint, 
and in this he agreed, was that her quarrel with Servia was 
a purely Austrian concern with which Russia had nothing 
to do Next day the German Ambassador at Vienna was 
continuing ' to feign surprise that Servian affairs could be 
of such interest to Russia But in their White Book, in 
order to blacken the character of Russia, the Germans re¬ 
mark that they ' were perfectly aware that a possible warlike 
attitude^ of Austria-Hungary against Servia might bring 
Russia into the field'. Both storifes cannot be true ; the 
German Government have, not for the last time in the history 
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o*£ these negotiations, to choose between inaptitude and guilt; 
the ineptitude of not recognizing an obvious fact, and the 
guilt of deliberately allowing Austria to act in such a way 
that Russia was bound to come into the field. 

When Austria presented her ultimatum. Sir Edward Grey 
did all he could to obtain the good offices of Russia for a con¬ 
ciliatory reply by Servia, and to persuade the German Govern¬ 
ment to use influence with Austria so that she should take 
a friendly attitude to Servia. On the day of the presentation 
of the Austrian note he proposed to Prince Lichnowsky, the 
German Ambassador, the co-operation of the four Powers, 
Germany, France, Italy, and Great Britain, in favour of 
moderation at Vienna and St. Petersburg, and when the 
Austrians rejected the Servian reply he took the important 
step of proposing that the French, Italian, and German 
Ambassadors should meet him in conference immediately 
‘ for the purpose of discovering an issue which would prevent 
complications *. The proposal was accepted with alacrity 
by the French and Italian Governments. The German 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Herr von Jagow, on the other 
hand, was unable or unwilling to understand the proposal, 
and Sir Edward Goschen seems to have been unable to im¬ 
press its real character upon the Government of Berlin, For 
Herr von Jagow, on receipt of the proposal, informed the 
British Ambassador, Sir Edward Goschen, that the conference 
suggested 

* would practically amount to a court of arbitration and could 
not in liis_opinion be called together except at the request of Austria 
and Russia. He could not therefore fall in with it.* 

Sir Edward Goschen not unnaturally pointed out that 

* the idea had nothing to do with arbitra-don, but meant that 
representatives of the four nations not directly interested should 
discuss and suggest means for avoiding a dangerous situation *. 

Herr von Jagow spoke in the same sense to the French 
and Italian Ambassadors, who discussed the matter with 
their British colleague. Some doubt seems to have arisen 
in their minds as to the sincerity of the German Secreta^ 
of State*s loudly expressed desire for peace ; but, giving turn 
the benefit of the doubt, they concluded that the objection 
must be to the ' form of the proposal * Perhaps *, added 
Sir Edward Goschen, * he himself could be induced to suggest 
lines on which he would find it possible to work with us.' 
The next day the same idea was pressed by Sir Edward Grey 
upon Prince Lichnowsky :— 
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" The whole idea of mediation or mediating influence was readv 
to be put into operation by any method that Germany could suggest 
if mine wsis not acceptable.’ 

But owing to German dilatoriness in this matter, events 
had by tiien gone so far that the very gravest questions had 
arisen for this country. 

With the refusal of the German Government to propose 
a form of mediation acceptable to themselves before graver 
events had occurred, the first period of the negotiation comes 
to an end. The responsibility of rejecting a conference, which, 
by staving off the evil day, might have preserved the peace 
of Europe, falls solely on the shoulders of Germany. 

Members of the Oxford Faculty of Modern 
History. W/iy we are at Wan 


XXXII.—^TRADE UNIONISM AND CO-OPERATION 

In spite of law, in spite of public ofoinion, the trades unions 
went on and prospei'ed. Some of them grew to be great 
organizations, disposing of vast funds. Several fought out 
against employers long battles that were almost like a social 
civil war. Sometimes they were defeated ; sometimes they 
were victorious ; sometimes they got at least so far that 
each side could claim the victory, and wrangle once more 
historically over the point. Many individual societies were 
badly managed and went to pieces. Some were made the 
victims of swindlers, just like other institutions among the 
classes. Some were brought into difficulties simply because 
of the childlike ignorance of the most elementary principles 
of political economy with which they were conducted. Still 
the trades union, taken as a whole, became stronger and 
stronger every day. It became part of the social life of the 
working classes. At last it began to find public opinion 
giving way before it. Some eminent men, of whom Mr. Mill 
was the greatest, had long been endeavouring to get the 
world to recognize the fact that a strike is not a thing which 
can be called good or bad until we know its object and its 
history ; that the men who strike may be sometimes right, 
and that they have sometimes been successful. But as usual 
in this country, and as another evidence doubtless of what 
is commonly called the practical character of Englishmen, 
the right of the trades unions to existence and to social recog¬ 
nition was chiefly impressed upon the public mind by the 
strength of the organization itself. The processions of the 
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trades unions during the Reform agitation had startled many 
alarmists and set many indolent minds thinking. This vast 
organization had apparently sprung out of the ground. Every 
influence, legal, social, - and political, had been against it. 
The press had condemned it ; the pulpit had denounced it ; 
Parliament had passed no end of laws against it ; good men 
mourned over it ; wise men shook their heads at it; and yet 
there it was, stronger than ever. Many men came at once to 
the frankly admitted conclusion that there must be some 
principles, economic as well as others, to justify the existence 
and the growth of so remarlcable an institution. The Sheffield 
outrages, even while they horrified every one, yet made most 
persons begin to feel that the time had come when there 
must not be left in the mouth of the worst and most worth¬ 
less member of a trades union any excuse for saying any 
longer that the law was unjust to him and to his class. A 
course of legislation was then be^n which was not made 
complete for several years after. vVe may, however, antici¬ 
pate here the measures which passed in 1875, and show how 
at length the fair claims of the unions were recognized- The 
masters and workers were placed on absolute equality as 
regarded the matter of contract. Thev had thus been equal 
for many years in other countries : in Erance, Germany, and 
Italy, for example. A breach of contract resulting in damages 
was to be treated on either side as giving rise to a civil and 
not a criminal remedy. There was to be no imprisonment, 
except as it is ordered in other cases, by a county court judge : 
that is, a man may be committed to prison who has been 
ordered to pay a certain sum, and out of contumacy will not 
pay it, although payment is shown to be within his power. 
No combination of persons is to be deemed criminal if the 
act proposed to be done would not be criminal when done 
by one person. Several breaches of contract were, however, 
very properly made the subject of special legislation. If, for 
example, a man ‘ wilfully and maliciously ' broke his contract 
of service to a gas or water company, knowing that by doing 
so he might cause great public injury, he might be imprisoned. 
This is perfectly reasonable. A man employed to watch a line 
of railway who wilfully broke his contract of service and ran 
away at a time when his sudden absence might cause the 
destruction of a coming train, would hardly be punished 
adequately by a civil process and an order to pay a fine. 
On the other hand, it should be said that the person hiring 
should be imprisoned for breach of contract as well as the 
person hired, if his breach of contract involved serious injury, 
or even serious danger, to life or property. Imprisonment 
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too might be inflicted on any person who used either violence 
or intimidation to compel others to act with him. It was 
made strictly unlawful and punishable by imprisonment to 
hide or injure the tools of workmen in order to prevent them 
from doing their work ; or to ' beset " workmen in order to 
prevent them from getting to their place of business, or to 
intimidate them into keeping away fiom it. In principle this 
legislation accomplished all that any reasonable advocate of 
the claims of the trades unions could have demanded. It 
put the masters and the workmen on an equality. It recog¬ 
nized the right of combination for every purpose which is 
not itself actually contrary to law. It settled the fact that 
the right of a combination is just the same as the right of an 
individual. The law had long conceded to any one man the 
right to say for himself that he woiild not work for less than 
a certain rate of wages. It now acknowledged that a hundred 
or ten thousand working men have a right to combine in 
the same resolution. It admitted their legal right to put 
this resolve into execution by way of a strike if they so think 
fit. Then, to carry the exposition a little further, an associa¬ 
tion of working men have a perfect legal right to endeavour 
to persuade other working men to adopt their views, accept 
their resolutions, and become members of their union. They 
have a right to say that any one who does not agree to their 
rules shall not become or shall not remain a member of their 
society. Further, and finally, they have a right to say that 
they will not work in the same establishment with men who 
have acted in such a way as in their opinion to do injury to 
the common cause of the trade. 

So far as this we believe their rights arc now fully admitted. 
Beyond this no sensible man among the trades unions them¬ 
selves would think of asking that they should go. The unions 
have no right to coerce or intimidate any one into agreement 
with them. To refuse to associate with a man is a very 
d^erent thing from claiming a right to molest or frighten 
hi m . The more fully the rights of the trades unions are 
acknowledged, the more energetic and fearless the law may 
be in preventing them going beyond those rights. We say 
fearless, because law, or those who administer it, can always 
and only be fearless when the authority exerted is based on 
fairness and sound principle. The men who worked most 
earnestly to organize and maintain the trades unions never 
could have had any wish that_ the organization should act in 
violation of the principles of justice, civilization, and public 
policy. Pdrhaps if the just claims and the substantial rights 
of the unions had been recognized long before, the world 
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might never have been shocked by the liideous revelations 
of crime and outrage in Shefa.eld and in Manchester. No 
influence is more demoralizing to the character of men than 
to feel that the laws of a country deal unjustly with them ; 
that the laws are made by and for a class whose sympathies 
are not with them ; and that from the protection of those 
laws they are blindly or purposely excluded. 

The civil laws which dealt so harshly for a long time with 
trades unionism dealt unfahdy too with the friendly societies, 
with that strong and sudden growth of our modem days 
—co-operation. We call it the growth of our modem days 
because, although there has been a principle of co-operation 
in some form or other working in a more or less experimental 
and darkened way all through the history of civilization, yet 
the shape it has assumed of recent days is strictly a growth 
of modem conditions. If working men can combine effectively 
and in large numbers for a benefit society or for a strike, 
why should they not also co-operate for the purpose of supply¬ 
ing each other with good and cheap food and clothing, and 
dividing among themselves the profits which would other¬ 
wise be distributed among various manufacturers and shop¬ 
keepers ? This is a question which had often been put before, 
without any decided practical result coming of it; but in 
1844, or thereabouts, it was put and tested in a highly 
practical manner by some working men in the north of 
England. North and south of England seem to be marked 
out by the same difierences as those which distinguish north 
and south in most other places ; the north has more of the 
vigorous and practical intelligence, the south more of the 
poetic and artistic feeling. From the sturdy north of England 
have always come the great political ana industrial move¬ 
ments which specially contributed to make England what we 
now know her to be. In the north the co-operative movement 
first sprang into existence. The association called * The 
Equitable Pioneers’ Co-operative Store ’ was founded in 
Rochdale by a few poor flannel-weavers. The times were 
bad ; there had been a failure of a savings bank, involving 
heavy loss to many classes ; and these men cast about in 
their minds for some way of making their little earnings go 
far. Most of them were, or rather had been, followers of 
Robert Owen, who, if he thought wrongly on many subjects, 
taught them at least to think. These Rochdale weavers 
were thoughtful men, probably of the class who might have 
figured in the pages of Alton Locke. One decidedly good 
teaching which they had from Robert Owen was a dislike to 
the credit system. They saw that the shopkeeper who gave 
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his goods at lon^ credit must necessarily have to charge 
a much higher price than the actual value of the goods, and 
even of a reasonable profit, in order to make up for his having 
to live out of his money, and to secure himself against bad 
debts. They also saw that the credit system leads to almost 
incessant litigation ; and besides that litigation means the 
waste of time and money, some of them, it appears, had 
a conscientious objection to the taking of an oath. It occurred 
to these Rochdale weavers, therefore, that if they could get 
together a little capital they might start a shop or store of 
their own, and thus be able to supply themselves with better 
goods, and at cheaper rates, than by dealing with the ordinary 
tradesmen. Twenty-eight of them began by subscribing 
twopence a week each. The number of subscribers was after¬ 
wards increased to forty, and the weekly subscription to 
threepence. When they had got they thought they had 
capital enough to begm their enterprise with. They took 
a small shop in a little back street, called Toad Lane. The 
name might seem a repulsive one, and perhaps ill-omened, 
unless indeed its omen were to be held encouraging, on the 
theo^ of the toad bearing the precious jewel in his head. 
But it has to be said that * Toad Lane ’ was only the Lancashire 
corruption of * The Old Lane " ; ‘ The Old ^ soon changing 
itself into * T' Owd in a manner familiar to all who know 
Lancashire, and ' T' Owd ' becoming * Toad ' by easy and 
rapid transmutation. After the shop had been fitted up, 
the equitable pioneers had only 3^14 left to stock it ; and the 
concern looked so small and shabby that the hearts of some 
of the pioneers might have wellnigh sunk witliin them. 
A neighbouring shopkeeper, feeling utter contempt for the 
whole enterprise, declared that he could remove the whole 
stock-in-trade in a wheelbarrow. The wheelbarrow-load of 
^oods soon, however, became too heavy to be carried away 
in the hold of a great steamer. The pioneers began by supply¬ 
ing each other with groceries ; they went on to butchers* 
meat, and then to all sorts of clothing. From supplying 
goods they progressed on to the manufacturing of goods ; 
they had a com mill and a cotton mill, and they became to 
a certain extent a land and building society. They set aside 
parts of their profits for a libra^ and reading-room, and 
they founded a co-operative Turkish bath. Their capital of 
3^28 swelled in sixteen years to over ;^i2o,ooo. Cash payments 
and the division of profits were the main sources of this re¬ 
markable prosperity. Much of their success in the beginning 
was due to the fact that they supplied good articles, and 
that those who bought could ^ways rely on carrying home 
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real value for their money. But the magic of the principle 
of division of profits worked wonders for' them. Not merely 
did the shareholders share in the profit.s, but all the buyers 
received an equitable percentage on the price of every article 
they bought. Each purchaser, on paying for what he had 
bought, received a ticket which entitled him to that per¬ 
centage, at each division of profit; thus many a poor man 
found at the quarterly division tliat he had several shillings, 
perhaps a pound, coming to him, which seemed at first to 
have dropped out of the clouds, so little direct claim did he 
appear to have on it. He had not paid more for his goods 
than he would have had to pay at the cheapest shop ; he had 
got them of the best quality the price could buy ; and at 
the end of each period he found that he had a sum of money 
standing to his credit, which he could either take away or 
leave to accumulate at the store. Many other institutions 
were soon following the example of the Rochdale pioneers. 
Long before their capital had swelled to the amount we 
have mentioned, the North of England was studded with 
co-operative associations of one kind or another. One of the 
very earliest founded was the Leeds Com Mill. There were 
working men's associations as well as co-operative stores. 
In the working associations the workers are the capitalists. 
They receive the regular rate of wages, and they also receive 
a dividend on their profits. We need not enter into further 
detail as to the progress of these institutions. Many of them 
proved sad failures. Some started on chimerical principles ; 
some were stupidly, some selfishly mismanaged. There 
came seasons of heavy strain on labour and trade, when the 
resources of many were taxed to their uttermost, and when 
some even of the best seemed for a moment likely to go under. 
The co-operative associations suffered in fact the trials and 
vicissitudes that must be met by all institutions of men. 
But the one result is clear and palpable; they have as 
a whole been a most remarkable success. Of late years the 
principle has been taken up by classes who would have 
appeared at one time to have little in common with the poor 
flannel-weavers of Rochdale. The civil servants of the Crown 
first adopted the idea ; and now in some of the most fashion¬ 
able quaxters of London the carriages of some of their most 
fashionable residents are seen at the crowded doors of the 
co-operative store. However the co-operative principle may 
develop, it may safely be predicted that posterity will not 
let it die. It has taken fmn hold of our modern society. 
No one now any longer dreams, as some of its more enthusi¬ 
astic founders once did, that it is destined to prove a re- 
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generator of mankind ; that it is to extinguish competition, 
and the selfishness which keeps competition up. It is in its 
present stage nothing but competition in a new form. The 
co-operative store competes with the ordinary tradesman, 
who winces very keenly at the competition, and calls for 
even the intervention of Parliament to save him from at 
least one class of competitors. But even very sanguine 
reformers do not often now ask that their one idea shall 
supersede every other ; and most of the promoters of the 
co-operative system are well satisfied that it takes so con¬ 
spicuous a place among established institutions. It seems 
certainly destined to develop rather than fade ; to absorb 
rather than be absorbed. The law was much against the 
principle in the beginning. Before 1852 all co-operative 
associations had to come under the Friendly Societies Act, 
which prohibited their dealing with any but their own mem¬ 
bers. An Act obtained in 1852 allowed them to sell to persona 
not members of their body. For many years they were not 
permitted to hold more than an acre of land. More lately 
this absurd restriction was abolished, and they were allowed 
to trade in land, to hold land to any extent, and to act as 
building societies. 

The Government cannot be charged of late years with any 
want of active interest in the business of life among the poor. 
Its protecting, directing hand is almost everywhere. Some¬ 
times the help thus given is judicious and valuable. For 
example, the Post Office Savings Banks have become most 
popular institutions, and no one can doubt that they have 
tended to develop habits of prudence and economy among 
the poorer classes all over the country. One of the most 
curious phenomena of these later times is the reaction that 
has apparently taken place towards that system of paternal 
government which Macaulay detested, and which not long 
ago the Manchester School seemed in ^ood hopes of being 
able to supersede by the virtue of individual action, private 
enterprise, voluntary benevolence. We shall still have to 
describe some much more remarkable illustrations of this 
reaction than any that have yet been given. Keeping for 
the present to trades organizations, we would direct attention 
to the fact that whereas in old days the Government said, 
‘ You shall do nothing to help yourselves without our con¬ 
trol ; and we will do nothing for you but to prosecute you 
as often as possible,' the tendency now is to say, * You may 
do everything you like for yourselves, but you must allow us 
to enter into a benevolent rivalry with you and insist upon 
doing all we can for you in our way at the same time.' What- 
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ever the defects or the possible dangers of such a principle, 
if pushed too far, it is at least not likely to engender artisan 
conspiracy, to give excuse for secret association, to help men 
like Broadhead into the position of leaders and despots, to 
furnish weak minds with an excuse for following the instiga¬ 
tions of the fire-raiser and the assassin. All that law has 
done lately to remove restriction from the ‘ organization of 
labour if we may once more employ that pompous but 
expressive phrase, has been well done. We must not hasten 
to anticipate ill from the almost equally rapid movement of 
the tendency to help labour in doing labour’s own proper 
work. 

Avmy Entrancs Examination, November 1912. 


XXXIII.~THE BATTLE OF LE CATEAU, 
AUGUST 26, 1914 

Just after seven o’clock a car drove up and General 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien alighted. He had come to the 
station to telephone to Sir John French, away to the south 
at St. Quentin. General Smith-Dorrien was as cool and self- 
possessed as though the battle pounding away in front of us 
were a sham fight. 

General Smith-Dorrien had under his direct command the 
2nd Corps only. The 4th Division, which was falling back 
from Solesmes as his 3rd and 5th Divisions retired southward, 
and General Allenby’s Cavalry Division were under the orders 
of G.H.Q. With the 2nd Corps was the 19th Brigade, having 
on arrival at the front been pushed up hurriedly to the Condd- 
Mons line, and still more hurriedly pulled away from it. 

Fighting rearguard actions all day long, the 2nd Corps had 
reached the Le Cateau position on the 25th with the idea that 
a stand would be made on that line. When Smith-Dorrien 
came into Le Cateau in the evening he found Sir John French 
had moved to St. Quentin. The Chief of Stafi, General Murray, 
told Smith-Dorrien that the plans were changed. ' You are 
not to fight. You must keep on retiring,’ were the instructions. 

’ But,' said Smith-Dorrien, ' I cannot retire farther. My 
men are just coming in. They have been on their feet aU day 
and are too tired to go on. My rearguards have been at it all 
day, and there is no other way out of it. I must fight.' 

Murray could only say that the orders to continue a retire¬ 
ment and avoid a conflict were definite and in writing. Sir John 
had been most explicit. 
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But General Murray could not change the conditions any 
more than he could change the orders. General Smith-Uorrien 
knew he could not get his men farther south without some rest. 
Von Kluck was pressing on. Three extra corps had been swung 
round from the eastward to crumple and turn, if not envelop^ 
the Allied left. A smashing blow at the advancing enemy 
might hold him off till nightfall of the 26th and allow retirement 
then. So the smashing blow was delivered. 

It was two o’clock on the morning of Wednesday before 
Sir Horace had learned the location of the units which were to 
be thrown into the fight. His battle line from east to west was 
the 5th Division, 3rd Division, and 4th Division, with the 19th 
Brigade in Le Cateair on the right rear of the 5th Division. 
Briggs with his ist Cavalry Brigade and a bit of another 
Cavalry Brigade was on the right flank, and the rest of Allenby’s 
five Cavalry Brigades on the left rear of Snow’s 4th Division. 
All of them were informed of the battle that was to take place 
and the part they were to play in it. Smilh-Dorrien also sent 
word to General Sord6t, with his French Cavalry, that the 
fight was toward, and any help he could give on the extreme 
left would be of great value. Sir John French had during the 
previous day (Tuesday) sent to General SordSt more than once 
asking his assistance, and each time received the reply that his 
horses and men were so worn out that Sordet could not come 
up and join issue with the enemy. General Smith-Dorrien's 
message to Sord6t was, * I am going to fight, and hope you can 
help cover my left flank.’ 

At last, between two and three o’clock in the morning, the 
dispositions of the troops were made, and the tired men caught 
such sleep as they could before the coming of the dawn. 

At break of day the conflict began. Five hundred German 
guns were hailing shell on that front before the day was over, 
and the sound of them was deafening before the morning was 
well advanced. 

In response to a request tQ telephone Sir John French, Sir 
Horace had come to the station, at Bertry. He found General 
Henry Wilson at the other end of the wire. Wilson said,’ Sir 
John wants you to retire at the earliest moment possible. He 
IS anxious you shall not continue the fight a moment longer 
than is absolutely necessary. He is of the opinion that in not 
falling back you are risking a Sedan.’ 

Smith-Donien explained that he could not break off the 
fight at any moment he might desire. * The only thing we can 
do is to give the Germans a smash, and we are going to do it,’ 
he said. * The men are too tired to walk farther. They can’t 
use their feet. The only thing for them to do when they can’t 
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stand is to lie down and fight. Both my flanks are in the air. 
I don't toow where Haig is on my right. At least, I am not in 
touch with his left. I hope for some French support on rcty own 
left. My instructions to the Divisions are all clear, and I have 
arranged lines of retirement south in case we are forced back. 
All we can do under the circumstances is to see if we can't hold 
them ofi until dark.' 

Frederic Coleman. From Mons to Yf>res, 


XXXIV.—THE HOME RULE MOVEMENT 1 

By 1885 the Liberal majority was converted to Home Rule. 
But the methods of violence which played some part in effecting 
that conversion served to alienate the electorate. Murder, in¬ 
timidation, and agrarian outrage seemed to prove all that the 
Unionists contended, and after two failures the policy of Home 
Rule fell into abeyance for nearly twenty years. It was revived 
in 1911 under far more favourable circumstances. The Land 
Act of 1903, progress in education and local government, the 
general attitude of Irishmen towards Great Britain had softened 
prejudice on all sides. It is probably true that these facts, 
coupled with the undiminished persistence of the Parliamen¬ 
tary demand for Home Rule, had converted a majority of the 
democracy of Great Britain to the view that if adequate safe¬ 
guards for Imperial defence, for religious toleration, and for 
the rights* of the minority could be provided. Home Rule was 
the right settlement of the Irish question. Unfortunately for 
all concerned the Liberal and Nationalist majority made a 
grave mistake. Fresh from their victory at the polls and 
flushed by the passage of the Parliament Act, they set out to 
make a far-reaching constitutional change by party means. 
The Home Rule Act which they introduced was not an ordinary 
piece of legislation. It was the gravest measure of constitu¬ 
tional reform since the Union Act itself, for it proposed not 
only to set^ up a national government in Ireland, but to with¬ 
draw the Protestant minority in Ireland from the control of 
the British Parliament and put them within the power of a 
Dublin Parliament overwhelrningly Catholic. This is a measure 
which in any country possessed of a written constitution would 
have involved the use of the special procedure invariably re¬ 
quired for constitutional changes. Yet in this case the Parlia- 

* This exercise ma y be combined with No. XXXV into one con¬ 
tinuous whole, if desired. 
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mentary majority set out to make the change, not only without 
consulting that quarter of the Irish population most affected, 
but without even allowing the electorate to pass judgement 
upon the proposal, though the fact that they did so was largely 
due, as we shall see, to defects in the constitution. 

It is not possible to realize the situation without under¬ 
standing how different the Ulstermen feel themselves from 
the rest of Ireland. Tlrere is, first of all, the difference in 
religion, a difference which has been at the back of all their 
history, and is recorded with pride in Orange celebrations from 
year to year. There is also the difference in civilization. The 
Ulstermen are partly a progressive farming people, extra¬ 
ordinarily like the Lowlanders of Scotland in speech and habits 
of life, and partly a vigorous manufacturing community far 
more like those of the north of England, or even a modem 
Canadian city, tlian the rest of Ireland. Finally, there is the 
difference in economic interest. Their main business interests 
and prospects are not with the rest of Ireland, but with Great 
Britain and countries overseas. For all these reasons Ulster¬ 
men regard themselves as far neai’er inhabitants of northern 
England or Lowland Scotland than of Nationalist Ireland. 
Hence when the Home Eule majority set out, without any 
reference to the electorate, to cut them off from Great Britain, 
and place them under a Dublin Parliament which they were 
convinced would not only be intolerant of their religion, but 
incapable of providing for their economic development, if they 
did not actually ruin it by folly or differential taxation, they 
prepared to resist the authority of the Dublin Parliament in 
arms. The Covenant pledging them to do this was quickly 
signed, and within a short time there were 100,000 Volunteers 
in training and under arms. The Government, manifestly 
uneasy at being committed to* a policy involving coercion of 
one-quarter of Ireland, but finding it difficult to give way at 
a challenge which they were at first inclined to regard as a 
bluff, designed to destroy Home Rule altogether, did nothing 
to stop these manifest preparations for armed resistance to the 
law. Nationalists then organized an armed force as a counter 
demonstration to the Ulster Volunteers. Having tolerated the 
one, the Government could not take strong steps against the 
other, and Ireland began rapidly to assume the aspect of an 
armed camp. By this time the Government had recognized 
that the coercion of Ulster into Home Rule was impossible, 
and made proposals for enabling the Northern counties to vote 
themselves for a time out of the operation, of the Act. But a 
concession which might have served as a basis of negotiation 
in the beginning came now too late. Various ugly incidents 
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occurred. The Buckingham Palace Conference followed. This 
final attempt at agreement also broke down, not so much, it 
would seem, on the inability of the leaders to agree, but because 
feeling had grown so high that the rank and file of both parties 
in Ireland were beyond reason and control. Ireland was on the 
verge of civil war when the greater calamity of the war in 
Europe silenced discord, and a truce was proclaimed. 

It will serve no useful purpose to estimate where the blame 
for this series of events lies, and how it should be apportioned 
between Liberals and Unionists, Nationalists and Ulstermen. 
The decision to resist the law is the gravest and most dangerous 
to the body politic that a citizen can take. But the doctrine 
that under a democratic system a minority has never the right 
to resist the law, even when it believes it to be fatal to the 
commonwealth as a whole, must carry with it the qualification 
that an important constitutional change should never be made 
except by something like general consent. The real moral of 
the history of the years immediately preceding the war is the 
inevitable disaster which must follow the system of combining 
an unwritten constitution with the abolition of the veto of an 
independent second chamber. The constitution consists of 
those fundamental laws which enshrine the principles upon 
which the life of the community is based—^they are the verte¬ 
brae, so to speak, of the body politic. They ought to be 
changeable only as the outcome of grave deliberation and some¬ 
thing like general consent. If a community is to be protected 
from being constantly menaced by civil war due to temporary 
majorities tampering with the constitution, there must either 
be an independent second chamber, constituted on different 
principles from the lower house, or the constitution must be 
written down and made alterable only by special procedure 
involving a direct reference to the electorate on the constitu¬ 
tional issue. This, the method natural to democracy, is at 
present impossible. The majority which introduced the pro¬ 
posals for Irish constitutional change was also responsible for 
foreign policy and the government of Great Britain. A vote 
against the Home Rule Act would have been a vote against the 
members* own foreign and domestic policies. And if a general 
election had ensued the issues would still have been hopelessly 
confused. The majority therefore held to its course, the 
minority prepared to resist, and the country drifted momen¬ 
tarily nearer to civil war. 

The gravity of this crisis was due, not so much to the action 
of either party, as to the defects of our constitution itself, which 
not only made possible a constitutional change by ordinary 
party means, but provided no method by which an intolerable 
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and dangerous impasse coulfl be resolved by a reference to the 
people on the constitutional issue by itself. This was clearly 
shown by the obvious relief with which all parties accepted the 
truce when war broke out. 

After the declaration of the truce, Mr. Redmond and the 
majority of his followers threw themselves heart and soul into 
the work of winning the war. They emphatically and with 
obvious sincerity declared their whole-hearted belief in the 
righteousness and neceSvSity of the war, and their willingness 
to co-operate in its prosecution in every way. They preached 
the duty of Irishmen to help in liberating Europe from German 
domination, and later on they conducted an active recruiting 
campaign in Ireland. Nationalist members and their sons 
joined tlie army and played their part nobly in the trenches. 
Ii seemed as if the war was going to exorcize the ancient bitter¬ 
ness of Anglo-Irish relations and make possible not only a final 
settlement of the Irish question satisfactory to all parties, but 
friendly and generous co-operation between Great Britain and 
Ireland in the future. 

The Round Table, September 1916. 


XXXV.—THE SINN FEIN REBELLION 1 

Unfortunately there were elements in Ireland which were 
blind to these larger hopes, and worked steadily against them. 
Tliere were first of all the Sinn Feiners. Sinn Fein was founded 
some eleven years ago. According to its constitution ; 

The object of Sinn Fein is the establishment of the Independence 
of Ireland. The aim of the Sinn Fein policy is to unite Ireland on this 
broad national platform : ist. That we are a distinct nation. 2nd, 
That we will not make any voluntary agreement with Great Britain 
until Great Britain keeps her own compact which she made by the 
renunciation Act of 1783, which enacted ' that the right claimed by 
the people of Ireland to be bound only by the laws enacted by His 
Majesty and the Parliament of the Kingdom is hereby declared to be 
established, and ascertained for ever, and shall, at no time hereafter, 
be questioned or questionable.* 3rd, That we are determined to 
make use of any powers we have, or may have at any time in the 
future, to work for our own advancement, and for the creation of a 
prosperous, virile, and independent nation. 

1 This exercise may be combined with No. XXXIV into one con¬ 
tinuous whole, if desired. 
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Finally, the constitution added ; 

That national self-development through the recognition of the 
duties and rights of citizenship on the part of the individual and by 
the aid and support of all movements originating from within Ire¬ 
land, instinct with national tradition, and not looking outside 
Ireland for the accomplishment of their aims, is vital to Ireland. 

In its origins Sinn Fein was part and parcel of that sponta¬ 
neous movement for national regeneration which sprang up 
some twenty years ago, and of which the Gaelic League was 
another product, and of which the most remarkable fruit has 
been the co-operative movement and the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society. It was a protest against the continuous 
intriguing about Irish affairs at Westminster, and the con¬ 
tinuous financing of Irish politics from America. It was a 
movement of self-reliance and self-help, which saw that Ireland 
must be remade by Irishmen in Ireland, and not by anybody 
else. As such it was entirely healthy, and gained the sympathy 
of many responsible men. It never became an important force, 
however, until after the outbreak of the war, and in later years, 
at any rate, the love of Ireland seems to have been overlaid, 
in the minds of its leaders, by hatred of England and all things 
English. The constitution itself just (Quoted, together with 
the name, ' Ourselves alone/ shows their failure to grasp the 
fundamentals of the Irish problem and a predisposition to 
methods of violence. As time went on hatred, the narrowest 
particularism and belief in violence seem to have utterly domi¬ 
nated them. Forgetful of Ulster, regardless of geography, un¬ 
affected by the fact that a Home Rule Act was on the Statute 
Book, which, if a settlement with Ulster could be made, would 
give Nationalist Irishmen all the powers they required to re¬ 
generate their country, they seem to have believed that the 
Millennium would come merely by declaring their independence 
and getting rid of all connexion with the English. They became, 
in fact, morbidly obsessed by that demon of racial intolerance, 
that disastrous fallacy that the ideal of government is to separate 
mankind into watertight racial compartments instead of to 
unite humanity under laws giving equal rights and equal oppor¬ 
tunities to every individual, which lies at the bottom of the 
present war. 

The Sinn Fein organization would probably not have come 
to much if it had not been that the existence of the Irish 
Volunteers put into their hands the weapon of physical force. 
The Nationalist Voltmteers were originally created by a number 
of Sinn Feiners and Gaelic Leaguers who were determined to 
show that Nationalist Ireland could do things for itself as well 
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as Ulster, and was as resolute for Homo Rule as Ulster was 
resolute against it. The movement spread so rapidly that the 
official party decided to capture the organization, and in the 
summer of 1914 twenty-five Nationalist nominees were placed 
upon the committee of the Nationalist Volunteers. But the 
fusion was never effective, and shortly after the war broke out 
the majority of the original force seceded from the Nationalist 
Volunteers and constituted themselves as a separate organiza¬ 
tion under the name of the Irish Volunteers. They did so 
ostensibly as a protest against the identification of the Nationa¬ 
list Party with a British war. As they said—^this is not Ireland’s 
war, and in a manifesto published in September, 1914, they 
declared that * Ireland cannot, with honour or safety, lake part 
in foreign quarrels otherwise than through the free action of 
a National Government of her own.’ 

As the war went on, the Sinn Fein organization and the 
direction of the Irish Volunteers became completely identified, 
and steadily more anti-English and revolutionary, while the 
Nationalist Volunteers, a large number of whom had j oined the 
Army, sank into apathy. The story of the growth of open 
disloyalty, of the successful activity of the Sinn Feiners in 
stopping recruiting in Ireland, and of their preparation for 
rebellion, is clearly shown in the report of the Hardinge Com- 
xnission. Towards the end the Irish Volunteers were supposed 
to number between 13,000 and 15,000 organized men, possessed 
of 2,500 rifles. Roim^ Table, September 1916. 


XXXVI.-—LOSS OF JERUSALEM 

The Second Crusade had been of no advantage to the 
Christians in Palestine, who were continually growing weaker. 
The Franks who had been bom in that warm climate, inherited 
little of the vigour or energy of their parents ; and while they 
had adopted the effeminate and luxurious customs of the East, 
feuds and jealousies were as bitter and violent among them as 
in the worst times in Europe. 

Baldwin III, a good and brave man, died young ; and his 
brother Amaury, who succeeded him, also had a very short 
reign, and left three young children, Baldwin IV, Sybilla, and 
Isabella. Baldwin IV was a promising boy, but he was attacked, 
at an early age by that dreadful disease, the leprosy, which 
gradually deprived him of the use of his limbs, and ^01 his eye¬ 
sight. His sister, Sybilla, fell in love with a very* handsome 
Poitevin Crusader, named Guy de Lusignan ; she married liim, 
and in the helpless state of the young king, he became the 
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leader of the armies of Palestine, where he soon showed himself 
at once vain, rash, and foolish, and lost many important castles. 

In this unfortunate state of things among the Franks, they 
had to encounter a more able enemy than they had yet met 
with in the East. The Khalifs of Egypt had in ii68 been con¬ 
quered by another tribe of Saracen Arabs, from Kurdistan, 
who brought with them such high spirit, and hardy and active 
habits, as recalled the remembrance of the first outbreak of 
the Mohammedans. 

Yusuf, or Joseph, better known by his surname of Salah-ed- 
deen, the salvation of religion, or, as the Crusaders called it, 
Saladin, was the second of these Arab Sultans of Egypt. His 
character was noble, he was sincere and generous, with all the 
valour and hospitable virtues of the wild Arab of the desert ; 
he kept his promises strictly, and was a devoted observer of his 
own religion. He seems to have been a man who thoroughly 
lived up to the light vouchsafed to him ; and as it is probable 
that Christianity was never fairly presented to him, we may 
regard him as we do the great and good among the heathens 
who lived before the truth was revealed to the world. Such a 
Mohammedan, doing his best to profit by the precepts of his law, 
and earnestly clinging to the fragments of truth which his 
faith afforded, is far more worthy of honour than such a Chris¬ 
tian as Guy de Lusignan, whose whole life was one. course of 
selfishness, and therefore, in fact; of rejection of the Cross. 

In 1185 the poor leprous King Baldwin died, and the Franks 
were in great despair at finding themselves left to no better 
governors than Sybilla and her husband. 

The new king did nothing to retrieve his character, and thick 
and fast did losses and disasters come upon the Christians. FTo 
one did them so much harm as Renaud de Chatillon, a wicked 
lawless French knight, who had married Constance, Princess 
of Antioch, and becoming a favourite of the king, led him into 
acts of violence and contempt of treaties, which caused the 
most fatal results. 

In time of truce, this Renaud de Chatillon plundered a cara¬ 
van, where Saladin’s mother was travelling, and thus provoked 
the vengeance of her son, who invaded Palestine with all his 
forces. On the hill of Hittim, near the lake of Tiberias, a great 
battle was fought, in which the Christians suffered a total 
defeat, and the Saracens took prisoners the king himself, Renaud 
de Chatillon, the Grand Masters of the Templars and Hospi¬ 
talers, and multitudes of other nobles and knights. The 

§ rincipal captives were conducted to the Sultan's tent, where 
aladin courteously offered Guy a cup of sherbet. He drank, 
and was passing the cup to Chatillon, when Saladin, exclaiming 
rjTa. ^ 
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* Hold ! *, with one stroke of his sabre cut off the head of the 
traitor, thus avenging the insult to his mother. According to 
Arab laws of hospitality, he could not have injured Renaud 
after he had allowed him to become his guest by once tasting 
of his cup. 

Guy and his barons were spared, in order to be ransomed ; 
but it was a rule tliat the Knights of the Temple and of St. John 
should offer no ransom but their scarf and sword. Life was 
offered them if they would forsake the Christian faith, which 
of course every one of them refused, and the whole number, 
more than two hundred, were beheaded. 

After this victory Saladin met with no resistance until he 
came to the gates of Jerusalem. There were hardly any warriors 
in the city, and women, children, and monks, in vain put on 
armour and tried to defend the walls. Those who had under¬ 
taken the guardianship of the Holy Sepulchre had woefully 
failed in their trust, and it was now to be taken away from 
them. 

Saladin offered to release the king and put the inhabitants 
to ransom, if the city was delivered up to him; and Queen 
Sybilla was obliged to accept these terms. The Knights of 
St. John conducted the negotiation, and used for the ransom 
of the poorer inhabitants the treasures which Henry II of 
England had sent to Jerusalem in expiation for the murder of 
Becket; but as these were not sufficient, many were obliged to 
remain in slavery, while the rest, stripped of all their posses¬ 
sions, werit to seek shelter at the few towns still remaining in 
the possession of the Christians on the coast. Guy himself 
wandered from place to place in great distress, for his feudal 
barons were so displeased with him for having occasioned their 
misfortunes, that they closed the gates of their castles against 
him, and refused to acknowledge fiis authority. 

Jerusalem was taken by Saladin on the 2nd of October, 1186, 
eighty-eight years after its conquest by Godfrey de Bouillon. 
All the churches, except one, were turned into mosques ; four 
camel-loads of rose-water were brought from Damascus, in 
order, as Saladin considered, to purify the Temple, or Mosque 
of Omar ; and thus Islam again spread its cloud over the Holy 
City, from whence it has never been removed. 

"Landmayks of History, 
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XXXVII.—THE FIRST RECONNAISSANCE TO SARAN 
SAR IN THE TIRAH CAMPAIGN; 1897 

General Westmacott had at his disposal for the reconnais¬ 
sance to Saran Sar the Northamptons, the Horsets, the 15th 
Sikhs, the 36th Sikhs, a Sapper company, and two batteries. 
The object of thb operation was to visit and examine a pass 
over the hills by which a track, much used by the Afridis, led 
eastwards out of the basin of Maidan. 

To Saran Sar Hotal from camp was about five miles ; to the 
foot of the hills was about three. The force started about 
7.30 a.m., the disposition of the troops for the advance being 
that the Horsets should move on the left covering that flank, 
the 36th Sikhs on the right, and the Northamptons in the 
centre generally along the line of the well-marked track. The 
15th Sikhs and sappers were to remain in reserve with the 
batteries, one of which was brought into action on a rounded 
hill, a mile and a half south-west of Saran Sar, the other a little 
farther back. 

A nullah runs along the north side of this hill, and this is 
followed for some distance by the track. Some of the North¬ 
amptons advancing up this were fired upon at an early stage; 
but the resistance was not determined at any point in the 
centre, and the regiment worked its way steadily up towards 
the kotal. The 36th for the most part followed in support, as 
it was soon seen that no opposition would be met with on the 
right. On the left, however, the Horsets found themselves 
confronted by rugged, awkward slopes covered in places with 
trees ; the hill-sides here were cut into by deep ravines, and 
besides making very slow progress the companies worked ofi 
rather to their own left and lost touch with the centre—so 
much so that the left flank of the Northamptons caused 
General Westmacott considerable anxiety at one time. It 
was found most difficult to communicate with the Horsets or 
to see what they were doing from the centre, and some North¬ 
amptons had to be especially detached to watch that side. 
However, the summit was eventually gained at ii a.m. 
practically without loss, and a halt was made for purposes of 
survey and observation. 

As Sir W. Lockhart wished to see the ground h i ms elf, the 
withdrawal did not commence till 2 p.m., which allowed about 
four hours of daylight to get back to camp—^longer than it had. 
taken the troops to reach the kotal. General Westmacott 
arranged that the Horsets, who had not advanced far up the 
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slopes, were to keep on their own side—the right flank in 
retreat. The 36th Sikhs were to guard the loft flank and to 
act in support in the centre. The Northamptons formed the 
rear-guard. 

Five comjfanies of the Northamptons on the left were to 
hold their ground, while the other three, more to the right, 
withdrew ; this movement was carried out successfully without 
a shot being fired. Then the five began to withdraw and the 
tactical genius of the tribesmen at once displayed itself. Four 
of the companies retired without the enemy showing any sign 
of activity, but as the rearmost one crossed an open space it 
was suddenly assailed by a flanking volley from a wooded spur 
to the north. Several casualties occurred and considerable 
difficulty was found in covering its retirement. General West- 
macott at once ordered the 36th Sikhs to reascend and help the 
Northamptons. After that the retirement to the dip east of the 
hill was carried out most successfully and was completed by 
about 5.30 p.m., the casualties at that hour not being much 
more heavy than is almost inevitable in such an operation. 

The day's fighting seemed to be almost over. The troops 
were practically at the foot of the slopes. The enemy was evi¬ 
dently in some strength among the woods to the north, but was 
very unlikely to pursue clear of the hills. It was getting dark, 
so, all the wounded being reported safe, General Westmacott 
sent off the batteries and ordered the retirement to continue, 
the 36th on the left, Dorsets on the right and Northamptons 
in the centre, each regiment having practically to look after 
itself, as when night begins to fall any general control or super¬ 
vision becomes impossible. The 36th Sikhs, who were the last 
to move ofi, took the route round the east and south of the 
rounded hill; but the Northamptons, retiring round its other 
side, unfortunately descended into the already mentioned 
nullah, and the Afridis, at once perceiving the error, began to 
hurry down side gullies to reap the benefit of it. 

This nullah is a comparatively shallow depression, but it 
follows a most intricate and tortuous course, its sides are very 
steep—^precipitous in places—^and it is joined on cither side by 
numerous minor ravines of similar character. Oflering as it did 
the shortest road to camp, with an easy track along it conve¬ 
nient for marching by and for conveying wounded along,having, 
moreover, been traversed by part of the regiment in the morning, 
it is not unnatural that troops, who were inexperienced in the 
peculiarities of Indian mountain warfare, should have selected 
a gully for their line of retreat without picqueting its flanks. 
The enemy with characteristic cuiming waited till the advanced 
companies had passed on and till the troops on cither flank 
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were well on their way towards camp. Then the Afridis sud¬ 
denly opened fire from the precipitous banks on to the rear 
companies, and these at once became encumbered with wounded. 
Desperately situated as they were, they retreated slowly down 
the nullah, making what reply they could to the hostile mus¬ 
ketry but engaged chiefly in carrying along their wounded, of 
whom the number swelled each moment. Fortunately some 
companies of the 36th Sikhs and some Dorsets, ordered back 
in haste, came to the rescue and helped to extricate the North¬ 
ampton rear-guard. But about twenty, including two ofi&cers, 
had been killed, and over twenty had been wounded in the 
fatal nullah before the regiment got clear of it. 

Col. C. E. Callwell. Small Wavs, 


XXXVIII.—THE DOWNFALL OF PRUSSIA IN 1806 

At the opening of the nineteenth century the Prussian Army 
stood high m the estimation of the world, and still higher in its 
own. Some forty years earlier, under Frederick the Great, it 
had achieved extraordinary successes against heavy odds. In 
the long struggle of the Seven Years' War, though sometimes 
defeated it was never beaten. Yet in 1806, after a campaign 
lasting only five weeks, it ceased to exist—^it had failed in every 
combat, small and great ; the principal force had been defeated 
at Auerstedt by a single French corps less than half its strength; 
the fortresses had surrendered ignominiously, almost without 
summons ; and the remnants of the Army, harried by Murat, 
Ney, and Bernadotte, had fled to the frontiers of the kingdom, 
where they laid down their arms, in many instances on the 
appearance of half a dozen French cavalrymen, 

Clausewitz was a participant in the Jena campaign as aide- 
de-camp to Prince Augustus of Prussia, and surrendered with 
him near Stettin. He was employed from 1807 to 1811, under 
Scharnhorst, in the re-organization of the Prussian Army and 
as instructor to the Crown Prince. He took part in the 1812, 
1813, and 1814 campaigns in the service of Russia ; and in the 
1815 campaign was Chief of the Staff of Thielemann’s corps 
which fought at Ligny and Wavre. Towards 1823 he began Jo 
put on paper his views with regard to the causes of the humilia¬ 
tion of niR nation in 1806, under the title of Notes on Prussia in 
her Great Catastrophe. The manuscript was completed in 1825, 
but constant additions were made to it, and it was certainly 
revised in 1828. Clausewitz had not published it when he died 
of cholera in 1831. There was perhaps good reason for his not 
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doing so. Massenbach, for attempting to publish his memoirs, 
covering the same period, in 1817, was sentenced to fourteen 
years in a fortress. 

No complete edition of the Notes appears to have been 
printed in Germany until one was issued by the Prussian Great 
General Staff in 1898. The book has not been translated into 
English. 

The views of so eminent an authority on the philosophy of 
war with regard to a disaster in which he himself took part, 
written in the maturity of his judgement, present much that 
is of interest. 

It is the object of this paper to give a short summary of 
Clausewitz’s Notes. 

In 1803 Clausewitz passed out of the Prussian Staff College, 
and was, as he says, * a Prussian officer in every sense of the 
word *. He had seen service in the campaigns of 1793 and 1794, 
and was convinced of the excellence and superiority of the 
Prussian Army and its institutions. Pie admits that towards 
1800 he began to have suspicions that everything was not quite 
as it should be ; but the only reason that he gives for this is 
that, having seen war, he could not conceive that there was 
any value in the Prussian autumn manoeuvres, for these were 
planned and discussed months before, and were, to his mind, 
merely theatrical performances. His letters written on the 
eve of Jena, however, exhibit the most complete confidence. 

The prime cause of the catastrophe, in Clausewitz’s opinion, 
was the Prussian Government. Frederick William I's spirit 
of order and economy and Frederick the Great's creative energy 
had disappeared from the conduct of affairs. The outward 
forms of the institutions which these great rulers had created 
alone remained and were cherished by the Government. More 
fatal even than this purblind dependence on mere forms was the 
entire lack in the State of a co-ordinating head and hand. The 
great offS.ces of State spent their time in elaborating detail, in 
writing faultlessly-expressed ofS.cial letters to each other, and 
in defending their own particular interests against all comers, 
regardless of the interests of the State. The War Off 5 .ee, he says, 
was foremost of all the branches of the administration in its 
attention to detail, * but it was so rotten, that it is difficult to 
know where to commence in describing itIt devoted the 
utmost care to the audit of the very minute amounts of pay 
and allowances that the troops received, and would spend years 
of correspondence over the error of a farthing. The scales of 
armament, equipment, pay, and clothing were laid down with 
the greatest exactitude, and the highest spirit of order and the 
strictest discipline in detail reigned over all. As a result, how- 
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ever, of conservatism and economy, tlie materiel of the Army 
was antiquated and useless. In the Berlin Arsenal the artillery 
materiel was preserved with such care that every strap and 
buckle had its special place. But the whole of it was unservice¬ 
able from age. The infantry muskets shone with polish, their 
barrels and the ramrods might have been mirrors, their butts 
were varnished every year. But as weapons they were the 
worst in Europe. The pay and clothing of the soldier were 
never in arrear. But the pay left the soldier hungry, for he only 
got a six-pound loaf every fifth day by way of rations, and the 
clothing was insufficient to keep him warm ; for instance, the 
infantryman was not given a greatcoat. ‘ An army is not pre¬ 
pared for war by insisting on minute compliance with regula¬ 
tions and by economizing incessantly in details.* 

As a test of the preparedness of the country for war, Clause- 
witz states that, although it was recognized that the muskets 
were most inferior and ought to be replaced, the Prussian Small 
Arms Factory was only capable of turning out 10,000 stand 
per annum. As there were no private factories, it would have 
taken nearly thirty years to re-arm the military forces. 

The senior officers of the Army, down to captains inclusive, 
were too old for their duties. This was also the case with many 
of the men in the ranks. For, with a view to easing the burden 
of universal service, voluntary enlistment was permitted for 
about one-third of the numbers required. The men who thus 
entered the Army served on until they were 40 or 50 years of 
age and the greater part of them were unfit for active service. 
From the accounts given of the Prussian Army in 1806 by 
von Hopfner and others, it appears that the voluntary enlist¬ 
ments were drawn from the lowest dregs of the population, who 
were driven to enter the Army by starvation and hunger. Such 
men, says Clausewitz, may do very well in a successful war, 
when all goes right, but they are worthless in a tight place, or, 
as he more elegantly expresses it, * to defend Thermopylae 
against the Persians '* 

The Army Review, April, 1914. 


XXXIX.—THE COALITION MINISTRY OF 1757 

England was at war with France. The war had been feebly 
conducted. IVIinorca had been tom from us. Our fleet had 
retired before the white flag of the House of Bourbon. A bitter 
sense of humiliation, new to the proudest and bravest of nations, 
superseded every other feeling. The cry of all the counties and 
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great towns of the realm was for a government which would 
retrieve the honour of the English arms. The two most power¬ 
ful men in the country were the Duke of Newcastle and Pitt. 
Alternate victories and defeats had made them sensible that 
neither of them could stand alone. The interest of the state, 
and the interest of their own ambition, impelled them to coalesce! 
By their coalition was formed the ministry which was in power 
when George III ascended the throne. 

The more carefully the structure of this celebrated ministry 
is examined, the more shall we see reason to marvel at the skill 
or the luck which had combined in one harmonious whole such 
various and, as it seemed, incompatible elements of force. The 
influence which is derived from stainless integrity, the influence 
which is derived from the vilest arts of corruption, the strength 
of aristocratical connexion, the strength of democratical enthu¬ 
siasm, all these things were for the first time found together. 
Newcastle brought to the coalition a vast mass of power, which 
had descended to him from Walpole and Pelham. The public 
offices, the church, the courts of law, the army, the navy, the 
diplomatic service, swarmed with his creatures. The boroughs, 
which long afterwards made up the memorable schedules A and 
B, were represented by his nominees. The great Whig families, 
which, during several generations, had been trained in the 
discipline of party warfare, and were accustomed to stand to¬ 
gether in a firm phalanx, acknowledged him as their captain. 
Pitt, on the other hand, had what Newcastle wanted, an elo¬ 
quence which stirred the passions and charmed the imagina¬ 
tion, a high reputation for purity, and the confidence and ardent 
love of millions. 

The partition which the two ministers made of the powers of 
government was singularly happy. Each occupied a province 
for which he was well qualified ; and neither had any inclination 
to intrude himself into the province of the other. Newcastle 
took the treasury, the civil and ecclesiastical patronage, and 
the disposal of that part of the secret service money which was 
then employed in bribing members of Parliament. Pitt was 
Secretary of State, with the direction of the war and of foreign 
affairs. Thus the filth of all the noisome and pestilential 
sewers of government was poured into one channel. Through 
the other passed only what was bright and stainless. 'Mean 
and selfish politicians, pining for commissionerships, gold sticks, 
and ribands, flocked to the great house at the corner of Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. There, at every lev^e, appeared eighteen or twenty 
pair of lawn sleeves ; for there was not, it was said, a single 
Prelate who had not owed either his first elevation or some 
subsequent translation to Newcastle. There appeared those 
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members of tlic House of Commons in whose silent votes the 
main strength of the government lay. One wanted a place in 
the excise for his butler. Another came about a prebend for his 
son. A third whispered that he had always stood by his Grace 
and the Protestant succession ; that his last election had been 
very expensive ; that potwallopers had now no conscience ; 
that he had been forced to take up money on mortgage; and 
that he hardly knew where to turn for five hundred pounds. 
The Duke pressed all their hands, passed his arms round all 
their shoulders, patted all their backs, and sent away some with 
wages, and some with promises. From this traffic Pitt stood 
haughtily aloof. Not only was he himself incorruptible, but 
he shrank from the loathsome drudgery of corrupting others. 
He had not, however, been twenty years in Parliament, and 
ten in office, without discovering how the government was 
carried on. He was perfectly aware that bribery was practised 
on a large scale by his colleagues. Hating the practice, yet 
despairing of putting it down, and doubting whether, in those 
limes, any ministry could stand without it, he determined to be 
blind to it. He would see nothing, know nothing, believe no¬ 
thing. People who came to talk to him about shares in lucra¬ 
tive contracts, or about the means of securing a Cornish cor¬ 
poration, were soon put out of countenance by his arrogant 
humility. They did him too much honour. Such matters were 
beyond his capacity. It was true that his poor advice about 
expeditions and treaties was listened to with indulgence by a 
gracious sovereign. If the question were, who should command 
in North America, or who should be ambassador at Berlin, his 
colleagues would probably condescend to take his opinion. 
But he had not the smallest influence with the Secre^ry of the 
Treasury, and could not venture to ask even for a tidewaiter's 
place. 

It may be doubted whether he did not owe as much of his 
popularity to his ostentatious purity as to his eloquence, or to 
his talents for the administration of war. It was everywhere 
said with delight and admiration that the great Commoner, 
without any advantages of birth or fortune, had, in spite of the 
dislike of the Court and of the aristocracy, made himself the 
first man in England, and made England the first country in 
the world ; that his name was mentioned with awe in every 
palace from Lisbon to Moscow ; that his trophies were in all 
the four quarters of the globe ; yet that he was still plain 
William Pitt, without title or riband, without pension or sine¬ 
cure place. Whenever he should retire, after saving the state, 
he must sell his coach horses and his silver _ candlesticks. 
Widely as the taint of corruption had spread, his hands wer^ 
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clean. They had never received, they had never given, the 
price of infamy. Thus the coalition gathex*ed to itself support 
from all the high and all the low parts of human nature, and 
was strong witli the whole united strength of virtue and of 
Mammon. 

Lord Macaula^y’s Ussays and Lays, 


XL.—ORDEAL BY BATTLE 

It was, however, the general belief that no one could or 
would appear for a Jewess, accused of sorcery; and the 
knights, instigated by Malvoisin, whispered to each other, 
that it was time to declare the pledge of Rebecca forfeited. 
At this instant a knight, urging his horse to speed, appeared 
on the plain advancing towards the lists. A hundred voices 
exclaimed, * A champion 1 a champion I * And despite the pre¬ 
possessions and prejudices of the multitude, they shouted 
unanimously as the knight rode into the tilt-yard. The second 
glance, however, served to destroy the hope that his timely 
arrival had excited. His horse, urged for many miles to its 
utmost speed, appeared to reel from fatigue, and the rider, 
however undauntedly he presented himself in the lists, either 
from weakness, weariness, or both, seemed scarce able to 
support himself in the saddle. 

To the summons of the herald, who demanded his rank, his 
name, and purpose, the stranger knight answered readily and 
boldly, ‘ I am a good knight and noble, come hither to sustain 
with lance and sword the just and lawful quarrel of this damsel, 
Rebecca, daughter of Isaac of York ; to uphold the doom 
pronounced a^inst her to be false and truthless, and to defy 
Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, as a traitor, murderer, ^ind liar ; 
as I will prove in this field with my body against his, by the 
aid of God, of our Lady, and of Monseigneur St. George,, the 
good knight.* 

‘ The stranger must first show,' said Malvoisin, ‘ that he is 
good knight, and of honourable lineage. The Temple sendeth 
not forth her champions against nameless men.* 

* My name,* said the knight, raising his helmet, * is better 
known, my lineage more pure, Malvoisin, than thine own. 
I am Wilfred of Ivanhoe.' 

‘ I will not fight with thee at present,* said the Templar, in 
a changed and hollow voice. ' Get thy wounds healed, purvey 
thee a better horse, and it may be I will hold it worth my while 
to scourge out of thee this boyish spirit of bravade.* 
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* Ha! proud Templar/ said Ivanhoe, ' hast thou forgotten 
that twice didst thou fall before this lance ? Remember the 
lists at Acre—remember the passage of arms at Ashby—remem¬ 
ber thy proud vaunt in the halls of Rotherwood, and the gage 
of your gold chain against my reliquary, that thou wouldst do 
battle with Wilfred of Ivanhoe and recover the honour thou 
hadst lost ! By that reliquary, and the holy relic it contains, 
I will proclaim thee. Templar, a coward in every court in 
Europe—^in every Preceptory of thine Order—^unless thou do 
battle without further delay/ 

Bois-Guilbert turned his countenance irresolutely towards 
Rebecca, and then exclaimed, looking fiercely at Ivanhoe, 
' Dog of a Saxon 1 take tliy lance, and prepare for the death 
thou hast drawn upon thee I" 

' Does the Grand Master allow me the combat ? ' said 
Ivanhoe. 

* I may not deny what thou hast challenged,* said the Grand 
Master, * provided the maiden accepts thee as her champion. 
Yet I would thou wert in better plight to do battle. An enemy 
of our Order hast thou ever been, yet would I have thee 
honourably met with/ 

* Thus—thus as I am, and not otherwise,* said Ivanhoe; ' it 
is the judgement of God—to his keeping I commend myself.- 
—Rebecca,* said he, riding up to the fatal chair, * dost thou 
accept of me for thy champion ? * 

'I do,* she said—* I do,' fluttered by an emotion which the 
fear of death had been unable to produce, ' I do accept thee 
as the champion whom Heaven hath sent me. Yet, no—^no— 
thy wounds are uncured—^Meet not that proud man—^why 
shouldst thou perish also ? * 

But Ivanhoe was already at his post, and had closed his 
visor, and assumed his lance. Bois-Guilbert did the same; and 
his esquire remarked, as he clasped his visor, that his face, 
which had, notwithstanding the variety of emotions by which 
he had been agitated, contmued during the whole morning of 
an ashy paleness, was now become suddenly very much flushed. 

The herald, then, seeing each champion in his place, up¬ 
lifted his voice, repeating thrice—* Faites vos devoirs, freux 
chevaliers / * After the third cry, he withdrew to one side of 
the lists, and again proclaimed that none, on peril of inst^t 
death, should dare, by word, cry, or action, to interfere with 
or disturb this fair field of combat. The Grand Master, who 
held in his hand the gage of battle, Rebecca's glove, now threw 
it into the lists, and pronounced the fatal signal words, Laissez 
alter. 

The trumpets sounded, and the knights charged each other 
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in full career. The wearied horse of Ivanhoe, and its no less 
exhausted rider, went down, as all had expected, before the 
well-aimed lance and vigorous steed of the Templar. This 
issue of the combat all had foreseen ; but although the spear 
of Ivanhoe did but, in comparison, touch the shield of Bois- 
Guilbert, that champion, to the astonishment of all who 
beheld it, reeled in his saddle, lost his stirrups, and fell in 
the lists. 

Ivanhoe, extricating himself from his fallen horse, was soon 
on foot, hastening to mend his fortune with his sword ; but 
his antagonist arose not. Wilfred, placing his foot on his 
breast, and the sword*s point to his throat, commanded him 
to yield him, or die on the spot. Bois-Guilbert returned no 
answer. 

* Slay him not. Sir Knight,' cried the Grand Master, ‘ un¬ 
shriven and unabsolved—Inll not body and soul I We allow 
him vanquished.' 

He descended into the lists, and commanded them to unhelm 
the conquered champion. His eyes were closed,—^the dark 
red flush was still on his brow. As they looked on him in 
astonishment, the eyes opened—but they were fixed and 
glazed. The flush passed from his brow, and gave way to the 
pallid hue of death. Unscathed by the lance of his enemy, he 
had died a victim, to the violence of his own contending 
passions. 

* This is indeed the judgement of God,' said the Grand 
Master, looking upwards—' Fiat voluntas tua ! ' 

Sir Walter Scott. Ivanhoe, 


XLI.—THE BOOM 

The marvellous expansion of trade, increase of profits and 
activity of business, which have made the short period from 
1871 to 1874 historically interesting, were now in full swing. 
Since the end of 1868 confidence had been reviving, and capital, 
which had for a period been refused to any undertaking how¬ 
ever sound, was now forthcoming for any proposal however 
speculative. The Suez Canal had been opened in the autumn 
of 1869 ; submarine telegraphy had made rapid strides ; means 
of communication of all sorts had been improved ; trade was 
mcreasing and extending all over the world ; the exports and 
imports, the test of the foreign commerce of the country, 
showed an enormous and increasing expansion. From a total 
value of :£ 522 ,ooo,ooo, or ;^i7 15 . 3d. per head, in 1868, they 
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quicMy rose to ;^682,ooo,ooo, or ■£'11 4s. per head, in 1873 : 
the increased value due, no doubt, partly to increased prices. 
The railway trafhc receipts—a test of the home trade of the 
country—were ever swelling ; the revenue was making glad 
the heart of the Chancellor of the Exchequer by its leaps and 
bounds ; prices on the Stock Exchange were rising all round. 

' English capitalas Bagehot says,' is by far the most loco¬ 
motive of all capitals . . . but it will not go abroad for the same 
percentage of return that will suffice at home.' Attractive 
terms were now offered, and foreign companies of every kind 
were started. In 1869 and the next few years foreign loans, 
good, bad, and indifferent, were freely offered and greedily sub¬ 
scribed for, without discrimination and without hesitation. 
The British public subscribed again, for the hundredth time, 
to regenerate Turkey ; they lent capital in order to manure the 
world with Peruvian guano ; and to create an interoceanic 
railway across the isthmus of Panama, under the patronage of 
the Honduras Government; and they advanced their money 
on the ' security ' of the non-existent revenues of such States 
as Costa Rica, Paraguay, and San Domingo. It was 1824 
over again. 

A large portion of the proceeds of these advances, or of the 
capital subscribed for new companies, was spent in the creation 
of railways, telegraphs, shipping, and kindred objects, the 
materials for which were to a very large extent ordered from 
England. A very brisk demand was created for British goods 
—a demand that could but be temporary, but which was treated 
as though it would be permanent. English capital found, for 
the time being, employment at a good rate of interest, while 
much of it came back again to England to purchase English 
goods ; prices rose, profits were enormous, and the English 
manufacturer invested and reinvested his profits in the exten¬ 
sion of his plant and business, on the supposition that good 
times, roaring trade, and monstrous profits would last for ever. 

At first all went merry as a marriage bell. But the condition 
of things was purely artificial. The demand for goods on the 
part of foreign States was due to capital, not to revenue expen¬ 
diture. Such capital expenditure of necessity soon came to am 
end, and the demand for goods on the part of the borrowing 
States immediately ceased. Even where honest and solvent, 
these States had in many cases great difficulty in pa57ing the 
interest on their loans, and had no balance of revenue to spare 
for further investment in public works ; and by no means all 
of them that had so freely borrowed, were either honest or 
solvent. The ' prosperous ' times had been the harvest time 
for the promoter and loanmonger. In some cases the loan or 
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the company had been. ' promoted * by those who, acting on 
the Horatian maxim— 

' Rem facias ; rem. 

Si possis, recte ; si non, quocunq[ne modo rem.* 

—^indulged the hope, though hardly the expectation, that the 
result of the expenditure might be remunerative. In too many 
cases the transaction had been simply fraudulent. 

The first result of these roaring times was, as already men¬ 
tioned, a great and rapid rise in the price of all commodities. 
Iron went up, coal went up, and then wages went up. The cost 
of production rapidly rose ; the increased cost of production 
checked the demand, and trade began to fail. The high prices 
and great profits led to many disputes between labour and 
capital. The workmen demanded higher and ever higher 
wages. At first, while profits were rising, the demands were 
generally conceded, but, as trade began to decline and profits 
to fall, the further demands were refused, and reductions of 
wages began to be proposed by the masters. Disputes, strikes, 
and lock-outs followed, and a sensitive and dimmishing trade 
received a further shock. 

The first note of trouble came from abroad. Speculation and 
over-trading had not been confined to England, but had been 
rampant on the Continent and in the States. In 1873 there 
came financial panics in Vienna and Berlin, and a general 
breakdown in the States. The rate of discount fluctuated 
wildly, and business became paralysed, England being, how¬ 
ever, the last to feel the shock. Many foreign States began 
to find themselves in financial difiiculties. In 1875 Turkey 
ceased to pay interest on her enormous debt, and it was thought 
that Egypt would soon follow suit ; while other smaller States 
actually repudiated. The investigations of the Foreign Loans 
Committee of 1875 gave another shock to credit, and helped to 
bring all foreign loans still further into disrepute, and to make 
the British public for the time forswear lending. The price 
of all ' securities speculative or otherwise, fell, and works 
already begun had, in too many cases, to be abandoned thi'ough 
the impossibility of getting further capital wherewith to finish 
them. Where the collapse of credit was complete, the British 
trader suffered doubly. The expenditure of capital from abroad 
came to an end—even in the case of the most fraudulent loans 
a portion had (for decency's sake and in order temporarily to 
maintain credit) always been expended on the professed object 
in view—^and the home customer, the investor, was also 
crippled. The great depreciation that took place in the value 
of investments impoverished the capitalists. Bad harvests 
came to injure disastrously the agricultural interest. Soon 
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arose the Eastern Question—^and where active diplomacy 
begins trade stagnates. 

By 1875 the downward turn had set in with considerable 
force, and it continued steadily for the next five or six years. 
Where before there had been great inflation, there was now 
great shrinkage ; where before there had been an enormous 
demand for British goods at high prices, the demand was now 
lessened though the prices liad fallen. Moreover, one result of 
the super-activity of the previous years had been to open up 
other countries and other industries in competition with Eng¬ 
land, and to help to bring about that over-production from 
which the world has hardly yet recovered. The prosperity had 
aflected the whole world, the depression was equally wide¬ 
spread. The prosperity of the world had brought to England 
extraordinary prosperity, the depression of the world brought 
her extraordinary depression. The efiect of the widespread 
ramifleation of British commerce had, as Mr. Lowe and Mr. 
Gladstone pointed out in 1871 and 1873, given to English trad© 
a ‘ solidity * it had never before possessed, and enabled it to 
resist mere local pressure. But there is, it must be confessed, 
another side—and not such a bright one—^to the question. If 
we gain when any other nation gains, we also lose when it loses. 

The ' prosperous * time of 1871—4 to which many persons 
look back with longing eyes, was probably, on the whole, com¬ 
mercially disadvantageous to England. The prosperity was 
enormously exaggerated. It was the paradise of the few, the 
purgatory of the many, those with fixed incomes especially 
suflering. Profits in some trades, especially in the coal and iron 
trades, were enormous, and great fortunes were made ; but 
much of this profit, being reinvested in the same business, was 
subsequently lost through the overproduction and the con¬ 
sequent fall of prices that ensued. Wages were high, but the 
cost of everything—food, clothing, and fuel—^went up im¬ 
mensely. Lightly come, lightly go. There was little thrift or 
saving. The high wages so easily earned were of slight perma¬ 
nent advantage to the working classes. The actual production 
was not nearly so great as it subsequently became ; it was only 
the inflated prices that made trade appear far larger than it 
really was. Trade itself was demoralized by the high prices 
and enormous profits, production was over-stimulated, undue 
activity was followed by abnormal stagnation, and the last 
state was worse than the first. 

Sydney Buxton. Finance and Politics^ 
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XLII.—THE NORTHUMBRIAN BORDER 

If we were so careful of our early history as are some folk, 
we would erect upon the wilds of Redeswire a statue of C. Julius 
Agricola as the founder of our Border State, the originator of 
the elaborate constitution contained in the Leges Marchiavum, 
and other such-like documents. It was Agricola who con¬ 
solidated the Roman province in Britain, and first faced the 
difficulties of determining its limits. We know how in his first 
campaign he conquered the Ordovices and reduced the Isle of 
Mona. In his second campaign he brought into subjection the 
tribes of the western coast between the Dec and the Solway. 
He was careful to make good every step of his way, and keep 
open his communications. The trees fell before the axe of the 
legionary, and a rude but sufficient road was opened. Every 
night the Roman camp was occupied in some secure position, 
every day chronicled a steady advance of the invader. Perma¬ 
nent forts were raised in advantageous spots, and Agricola 
showed both the fire of a general and the sagacity of an explorer. 
From the Solway his forts most probably ran along the Eden 
and the Irthing to the T3me. He found a narrow neck of land 
which he could occupy with ease, and by holding it secure his 
retreat. Then in his third campaign he advanced against ^ new 
peoples *, tribes who as yet had not felt the arms of Rome. He 
penetrated, it would seem, to the Tay, and then again paused 
to secure the territory which he had acquired. Again, he 
occupied a narrow neck of land between the Clyde and the 
Forth. This was occupied by forts ' so that the foe *, says 
Tacitus," were driven almost into another island *. I need not 
follow Agricola’s course of conquest to the Grampian Hills, 
nor his voyage of circumnavigation, nor his projected reduction 
of Ireland. Agricola’s career came to an end, and with it came 
to an end any plan for extending Rome’s sway over the whole 
of the British Isles. The only question which was considered 
by his successors was the boundary of the Roman province. 
Should they take the northern or the southern line of forts by 
which Agricola had secured his conquests for the time ? Rome’s 
statesmanship and Rome’s generalship never again contem¬ 
plated the execution of Agricola’s design of a complete con¬ 
quest. For a time opinions wavered which boundary to 
choose. At length the line of forts along the Tyne and the 
Irthing was selected to mark the region south of which the 
‘ peace of Rome ’ was to be carefully maintained. The mighty 
rampart, which Dr. Bruce has taught us to call the Wall of 
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Hadrian, was erected as a majestic symbol of the permanence 
of Roman sway, as a dividing line between civilization and 
barbarism. But this was done without preindice to the future 
extension of the Roman occupation to A giicola's farther line 
of forts. The Roman province was to stretch in full security 
as far as the T5me and the Solway. Rome's influence was to be 
felt as far as the Clyde and the Forth. Two great Roman roads, 
each with several branches, passed northwards through the 
Wall. Watling Street, with its supporting stations of Habitan- 
cum and Bremenium, traversed this county. The whole of 
Northumberland and the Scottish Lowlands are covered with 
traces of Roman and British camps, which tell clearly enough 
the tale of Border warfare in the earliest days of our history. 
They tell of a long period of constant struggle, of troops ad¬ 
vancing and retreatmg, of a territory held with difi 5 .culty, of 
perpetual alternations of fortune. In the days of the Roman 
occupation the Border wears its distinctive features. Its 
future history is a changing repetition of the same details. 

But though we may generally gather that this was the history 
of the Roman Border, many puzzling questions remain. Why 
did the Romans fix their boundary where they did ? The 
mihtary reason of obtaining a narrow tract of land to fortify 
was no doubt a strong one. But the Romans were a practice 
people and wished to make their province of Britain a profitable 
possession. It may be that the valley of the Tyne was the most 
northern point where they saw a prospect of making amculture 
immediately remunerative. By the Tyne Valley they esta¬ 
blished their boundary,and only kept such a hold of the country 
to the north as might help to secure the Tyne Valley from 
invasion. It proved to be a difficult and in the end an im¬ 
possible task. The sturdy tribes of the north learned to value 
at its true worth the intolerable boon of Roman civilization, 
the colonist, the tribute, and the tithe com. In their moorland 
forts they resisted to the utmost. Constant warfare increased 
their discipline and power of combination. The growmg wealth 
of the province ofiered a richer prize to their rapaci"^. Ever 
watchful for an opportunity they broke through the line of the 
Wall and swept like a storm-cloud over the southern fields. 
Much, very much, has been done in explaining the Roman Wall 
as illustrative of the life of the Romans. Something re mai ns 
to be done in studying it as illustrating the ch^acter of those 
whofQ it was built to repel. I could conceive it possible that 
an archaeologist who was skilled in military science, and had the 
power of reproducing in his mind the local features of a bygone 
time—^that one so gifted might make a military survey of the 
country round the Wall, which would be full of suggestiveness 
1973 „ 
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for a picture of British life. I must own that the Wall is to me 
more interesting for the impression which it gives of the power 
of the Britons than of the mightiness of Rome. We know 
Rome’s greatness from many other memorials. We know the 
bravery of the Britons only by the reluctant testimony of their 
enemies. 

As we muse upon the ruins of Borcovicus another question 
strikes us. How came it that the men who so stubbornly re¬ 
sisted the massive legionaries of Rome, who marched against 
them in their thousands, gave way before the onslaughts of the 
Angles who came in small bands in their boats ? It would 
seem that the need of resistance to Rome had called into being 
a premature organization, a reckless patriotism, which pro¬ 
duced a rapid reaction and degeneracy. The very greatness 
of Rome's power warned the Britons of their danger. Its 
advance was steady and threatened to spread northwards over 
the land. The Angles who settled along the east coast and 
passed up the river valleys did not awaken the same dread, 
or call out the same feeling of national danger. But the in¬ 
sidious progress of the colonist was more deadly than the war¬ 
like advance of the invader. Little by little the Biitons were 
thmst into the hill country of the west. The line of the coast 
and the river valle5rs were gradually occupied by the clearings 
of the Angles. The land was still a Border-land, but the line 
of the Border no longer ran between north and south, but 
between east and west. 

The question of the Border between Briton and Angle, 
between east and west, was long contended and with varying 
results. The Britons on their side again united into the kingdom 
of Strathclyde, north of which was the Scottish kingdom of 
Dalriada. I will not impose upon your time and patience by 
. tracing the variations of this western boundary. It will be 
enough to recall a few points of interest in the struggle. In 
603 the combined army of Britons and Scots advanced to 
attack iEthelfrith's Northumbrian kingdom. They entered 
the vale of the Liddell, whence one pass leads into the valley 
of the Teviot and the Tweed, while another leads into the 
North Tyne. Here at a spot which Bede calls Daegsastan, 
a name still preserved in Dawstanebum and Dawstanerig, was 
fought a battle which determined for many years the security 
of the Northumbrian Border. * Erom that time ', says Bede, 
triumphantly, ‘ no Scot king dared to come into Britain to war 
with the English to this day.' The Angles recognized on this 
spot the weakness of their boundary, and copied the example 
of Rome. The remains of a huge earthen rampart, known as 
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ttie Catrail, may still be traced along the wild moorland or 
hard by the spot where Daegsastan had run with blood. 

I recall this event because it is a definite mark of an impor¬ 
tant point in our provincial history. The boundary from east 
to west led to the severance of Cumbria from Northumbria. 
The English desired only to secure, not to extend, their domi¬ 
nion westward. They weakened the kingdom of Strathclyde 
by driving a wedge of settlers into the tableland which lay in 
its midst. They penetrated along the valley of the Irthing, 
along the Maiden Way, into the central plain, which gained 
from them the name of Inglewood ; but they left the moun¬ 
tainous district to the Britons. 

Mandell Creighton. Historicul Essays and Reviews. 


XLIII.—^THE COMMERCIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY ^ 

English traders did not sit down idly to wait for State pro¬ 
tection. Already in the middle of the fourteenth century a new 
life was stirring in the seaports, and before long every one of 
them began to send its contingent to the host that went out 
for the conquest of the sea. Towns big and little were creating 
or strengthening their fleets, made up either of the ' common 
barges ' of the community, or the private ships of their trading 
companies. Shipbuilding was dear in England from the want 
of wood in the country as well as of iron suitable for the pua^ose, 
and cost, if we may believe a contemporary observer, twice as 
much as in France. So poor communities like Lydd that could 
not afford big ventures made shift by hiring vessels from Bri- 
tanny. Sandwich, or London, and fitting them out as economi¬ 
cally as might be, with an old wine-pipe sawed in half to serve 
for a bread barrel. On the other hand, prosperous ports like 
Lynn added large sums year after yeax to the town budget for 
shipping. A far poorer place, Romney, spent £7^ on its common 
barge in 1381 ; in 1396 another was bought and fitted out for 
£^2, ; and a third in 1400 at over ;^40; while a few years later 
yet another ship was procured for the Bordeaux trade. These 
vessels sailed to Scotland and Newcastle and Norfolk and the 
ports of the Southern coasts ; or to Ireland for wood, to 
Amiens for sea-coal, to Britanny for salt, to Flanders for the 
wares of the Levant, to Southern France for cargoes of wine, 
and oil, and wood. In 1400 ' the new barge ’ carried forty-two 
tuns of wine from Rochelle ; in 1404 it brought forty tuns 
besides oil and wood, and in a later voyage carried fifty-six 
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tuns. Everywhere the trading temper laid hold upon the 
people. In flye, where the inhabitants had been wont to pay 
their yearly oblations punctually on the 8th of September, 
there came a time when so many of them were abroad, some 
attending fairs, some fishing in remote seas, ‘ that Divine 
worship is not then observed by them as it ought to be, and the 
due oblations are withheld and hardly ever paid'; and the 
day of offering had to be changed. 

The more important side of the movement, however, was the 
growth of private enterprise as shown in the associations of 
merchants formed in all the bigger towns for trading purposes. 
Already m the time of Richard the Second there was a * Fellow¬ 
ship of Merchants/ ‘in Bristol who directed the whole foreign 
trade and the import of foreign merchandise, and who even 
then did business on a very considerable scale, for when in 1375 
Bristol ships laden with salt were captured and burnt in the 
Channel the losses were set down at 7,739. Before fifty 
years were over their trading vessels were tmown in every sea 
from Syria to Iceland. The richer merchants built up by 
degrees little fleets of ten or twelve vessels varying from 400 to 
900 tons ; and one of them, William Cannynges, an ancestor 
of Lord Canning, who in 1461 had ten ships afloat (one The 
Nicholas of the Tower from whence came Suffolk's headsman), 
employed 800 seamen and 100 carpenters, masons, and artin- 
cers. Nor was Bristol singular in its activity. The Guild of 
Merchants at Lynn rivalled that of York. * With the Divine 
assistance, and the help of divers of the King's subjects,' John 
Taverner of Hull in 1449 built a great * carrack' on the scale 
of the mighty ships of Genoa and Venice. Far and wide the 
movement spread till the brief tale of 169 merchants which had 
been counted up by Edward III when he wanted to borrow 
money from them, expanded towards the close of the fifteenth 
century into a company of more than 3,000 traders engaged 
in sea-commerce alone. 

From whatever town they came these traders with’foreign 
ports were all alike known to the men of the fourteenth century 
by one significant name—^the Adventurers. For since there 
was but one protected industry in England, the Staple,^ every 
merchant who was not a Stapler was a free Adventurer. All 
trade that lay outside the Staple was for his winning. Bound 
to no place or company or government or laws, he was left to 

» The Staple was an appointed place to which alone certain goods, 
of which the most important was wool, might be brought for sale. 
The aims of the Staple system were (i) to keep up prices ; {2) to 
facilitate the collection of customs duties. 
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discover for himself a comer in the world's market, and to 
protect himself on sea and land. A perfectly indifferent State 
gave him no help in his first ventures to become the carrier of 
English commerce, and vouchsafed no encouragement to ship¬ 
builder or master by offers of special favours or grants of re¬ 
duced tolls on a first voyage. He sailed out of port into a sea 
of peril. Pirates of all nations, Vitalien Brfider in the Baltic 
and the North Sea, Likedelers of Calais, Breton cruisers, 
vigorous monopolists of the Hanse, outraged merchants of the 
South burning for vengeance, lay in wait on every quarter of 
the horizon. In 1395 Norfolk traders were robbed of £^0,000 
* by the Queen's men of Denmark, the which was an undoing 
to many of the merchants of Norfolk for evermore afterwards ' ; 
and frequent and piteous were the complaints that went up 
to the Privy Council from English shippers begging redress and 
protection as outrage followed outrage. But a State which was 
without any organized naval force was powerless to establish 
order. Whether it gave the charge of keeping the peace on the 
high seas to the merchants themselves, or to the Staplers, 
or by special commission to the Admirals of the coast, or to a 
committee of lords, or to the foremost among the ofienders, 
the Captain of Calais himself, its experiments were equally vain. 
In self-protection town barges and merchants* ships sailed in 
companies under an admiral of their own choosing, armed to 
the teeth like little men-of-war against the enemy, and even 
carrying cannon on board as early as 1407, before any kind of 
hand-guns had been invented. If when disaster overtook them 
their masters appealed for compensation to the government 
they did not wait solely on the State for redress ; and English 
rulers seem to have been often less perplexed to bring a remedy 
to their sufferings than to conciliate the great foreign confedera¬ 
tions whose anger had been roused by their swift and violent 
retaliation. There were indee<| probably no more for mida ble 
pirates afioat than these English cruisers themselves, for they 
were hard fighters who took a prompt revenge ; and among 
foreigners at all events they won the reputation of using their 
shipping for no other purpose than to harass all tmde of other 
peoples in the narrow seas, and * obstruct the utility of com-^ 
merce throughout all Christendom 

Under these conditions we can easily ^ understand tlmt 
throughout the century whenever the question of the Ej^lish 
navy emerges in Rolls of Parliament and Statutes and official 
statements, we have a contemporary picture drawn in the 
gloomiest colours. Statesmen heap up details to show how 
badly the merchant service fulfils its vague functions as a royal 
navy. Shipowners bring their loud complainings to prove how 
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ill they have been used by the State. Each side bums to waken 
the other to a sense of its duty, and talk of the decay of English 
power by sea might be pressed into the service of either, while 
the loss of Southern France and the temporary blow which this 
gave to English shipping was used to point the argument on 
both sides. The sea was our wall of defence, it was said; but 
now the enemy was on the wall and where was our old might 
of ships and sailors ? The very Dutch were laughing at our 
impotence, and when they insolently jested at the ships en¬ 
graved on the coins of Edward III and asked why we did not 
engrave a sheep on them instead, the pun was felt to inflict a 
deep wound on the national honour. 

Such judgements, however, should be read in the light of the 
records which tell us what English ships afloat upon the sea 
were actually doing in those days. For at this very time the 
unofficial Englishman seems to have been boasting that his 
people possessed a greater number of fine and powerful ships 
than any other nation, so that they were ‘ kings of the sea’; 
and if the boast was a little premature it lay on the whole 
nearer to the truth. Even now the fleets of the Adventurers 
were going forth to the conquest of the seas, and their enter¬ 
prise marks one of the great turning-points in our history. It 
was in fact during this century that England raised herself 
from the last place among commercial peoples to one of the 
first. At the close of the fourteenth century, as we have seen, 
English merchandise was mostly borne in foreign ships; a 
hundred years later, English vessels carried more than a half of 
all the cloths exported from the country, and about three- 
quarters of all other goods, and the Navigation Act that had 
failed under Richard II was put in triumphant operation by 
Henry VII. 

Mks. J. R. Green. Town Lije in the Fifteenth Century. 
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XLIV.—THE PHOENICIANS AND GREEKS IN SICILY 

Both nations had already planted colonies elsewhere. The 
Phoenicians had settled in the Greek islands from which they 
had been driven by the Greeks, and also in Africa and Spain. 
The Greeks had settled in the islands and in Asia. But &cily 
was a land in some things different from any of the other lands 
ia which they settled. In Greece itself, and still more in the 
Greek islands, and afterwards in southern Italy, it was easy to 
occupy the whole land from sea to sea. On the other hand, 
most of the Greek colonies on the mainland, whether of Europe, 
Asia, or Africa, were settlements on the sea, holding a mere 
strip of coast with a barbarian background behind them. And 
whenever powerful kingdoms, like those of the Lydians and 
the Persians in Asia, grew up in that barbarian backgroimd, 
the independence of the Greek cities on the coast was threatened 
and sometimes destrc^ed. Among the Greek islands again 
some, as Crete and Euboia, were large enough to contain 
several independent cities ; but none were of a size and 
geographical character to allow of any large inland region 
really far away from the sea. The Phoenicians also were used 
to much the same state of things. Their own land in Asia 
was a mere strip of coast between the sea and the mountains, 
studded with their famous cities, Sidon, Tyre, and others. 
And their colonies in Africa and Spain were of the same kind. 
They held the coast, but did not spread far inland. 

In Sicily the Phoenicians and Greek settlers found them¬ 
selves under geographical conditions different from any of 
these. Sicily was an island; it was, according to the ideas 
of those times, a very large island. It approached to the 
nature of a continent. It was not only large enough to contain 
many cities ; it was large enough to have its coast studded 
with sea-faring cities, and at the same time to leave a large 
inland region, really away from the sea. Its shape, nearly 
triangular, is singularly compact; and it allows the greatest 
amount of coast to the greatest amount of inland county. 
In Sicily therefore a state of things followed unlike anything 
to be seen elsewhere. Phoenician and Greek settlers could 
occupy the coasts, but only the coasts ; it was only at the 
comers that they could at all spread from sea to sea. A great 
inland region was necessarily left to the older inhabitants. 
But there was no room in Sicily, as there was in Asia, for the 
growth of great barbarian powers dangerous to the settlers. 
Neither Phoenician nor Greek was ever able to occupy or 
conquer the whole islaind ; but neither people stood in any 
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fear of being conquered or driven out, unless by one another. 
But instead of conquest came influence. Both Phoenicians 
and Greeks largely influenced the native inhabitants. In the 
end, without any general conquest, the whole island became 
practically Greek. 

Edward A. Freeman. The Story of the Nations— 
Sicily. 

XLV.—THE RISE OF THE UNITED PROVINCES 

The Thirty Years* War on the Continent, and the Civil War 
in England, both alike benefited the United Provinces. It wiU 
be remembered that the Declaration of Independence by the 
Dutch was followed almost immediately by the murder of 
their silent Stadtholder, William of Orange, The Stadt- 
holderate descended in turn to his famous sons, Maurice and 
Frederick Henry. In the opinion of Spain the defeat of the 
Armada made but little difference to the problem in the 
Netherlands, but in 1609 the generalship of Maurice induced 
the new Spanish King, Philip the Third, to agree to a twelve 
years' truce. Before the twelve years were passed Europe 
was emerged in the Thirty Years* War, and Philip made the 
need of helping his cousin, the Emperor, an excuse for not 
pressing matters in the Low Countries. Frederick Henry, 
Maurice's successor, a man of talent and caution, allowed ms 
country to take no greater part in the German war than was 
absolutely necessary ; and at its conclusion Spain at last 
condescended to acknowledge the complete independence 
which the States had long since won. 

Under the enlightened leadership of the house of Orange 
the United Provinces attained the highest summit of their 
prosperity. Amsterdam became the acknowledged centre of 
European industry and commerce. Dutch merchantmen 
peneteated into every sea, opened new markets, and sent 
a golden stream flowing back to the gallant little country 
which had fought with Spain. Dutch colonists established 
themselves in North America and South, in Africa and Asia. 
They formed a chain of settlements round the world. New 
York was theirs, and Cape Town ; J ava and Sumatra ; and 
the Moluccas, whose fabled wealth had drawn Da Gama by 
ocean to the Indies. Already the Empire of the north out- 
rivalled the once proud destinies of Venice. During the pre¬ 
occupation of the rest of Europe, the Dutchmen easily made 
themselves masters of the carrying trade of the world, and 
thereby masters of its wealth. 

G. CaXlender. Sea Kings of Great Britain. 
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XLVI.—THE RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF THE 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH BASES IN THE PENIN¬ 
SULA 

Had Spain been left unsupported, a real conquest would 
still have been impossible, so long as the endurance of the 
people lasted. The Spanish armies, if such they can be called, 
were defeated and dispersed in fifty battles. Their generals 
on very few occasions showed any judgement or capacity. 
But the panic-stricken runaways of to-day enlisted again none 
the worse in two or three weeks ; the generals discomfited 
to-day were ready to try again with a serene self-confidence 
that was not quite a step beyond the sublime. Guerilla bands 
spread everywhere, sometimes serving in a so-called regular 
army, sometimes behaving as brigands. A dispatch could not 
be sent to France without a large escort : the duty of con¬ 
voying supplies was incessant, harassing, and often unsuccess¬ 
ful. French armies could march where they pleased, but 
could not permanently conquer a single square mile. On the 
other hand the Spaniards unaided could have achieved no 
definite success against the French armies, and the strain on 
Napoleon's resources, though real, would not have been 
ruinous. It was the English intervention which converted 
the Spanish ulcer, as Napoleon himself termed it, into a deadly 
disease eating into the very vitals of his power, A treaty of 
alliance was concluded between England and Spain, simed, as 
it happened, on the very day of the battle of Conmna 
(January XQ, 1809). The English Government did not then 
Imow how ignorant, how presumptuous, how untrustworthy, 
was the knot of self-chosen incapables who styled themselves 
the Spanish Junta. Nevertheless they took the wise resolu¬ 
tion of basing their operations on Portugal and not on Spain. 
There was a very old alliance with Portugal, which had made 
the smaller power for a century almost a satellite of the ^eater 
one : the Portuguese royal family was in America, and it was 
hence comparatively easy to rule in its name. But though 
political considerations dictated this step, it entailed also great 
military advantages. England having complete comm an d of 
the sea, the French had to derive all supplies, except such food 
as the country afforded, from France, which was rendered very 
difdcult by the guerillas. Spain, as a glance at the m^ shows, 
is greatly cut up by mountain chains : of these the Sierra de 
Guadarrama, south of the Douro basin, and the Siepra Morena, 
north of Andalusia, are serious barriers, though not impassable. 
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The country between them is mostly barren, Andalusia (except 
parts of the east coast which do not enter into account) being 
the only very fertile region. Moreover the roads were few and 
bad. Hence it followed that large armies could not long hold 
together for want of subsistence, except in Andalusia ; while 
even there a French army could not stay, if an enemy in 
the centre of Spain intercepted its supplies of ammunition, 
clothing, reinforcements, coming from France. Moreover in 
Portugal the English army, with an excellent harbour at 
Lisbon through which to draw its supplies and reinforcements, 
was on the flank of Spain. This was clearly the position most 
favourable for dealing effective blows at the French power in 
Spain, taken as a whole. 

H. B. George. The Battles of English History, 


XLVII. TRAVELLING IN GALICIA 

We entered the village, which stood on the summit of the 
mountain, and as our horses and ourselves were by this time 
much fatigued, we looked round for a place in which to obtain 
refreshment. Close by the gate stood a building which, from 
the circumstance of a mule or two and a wretched pony stand¬ 
ing before it, we concluded was the posada, as in effect it 
proved to be. We entered ; several soldiers were lolling on 
heaps of coarse hay, with which the place, which much 
resembled a stable, was half filled. All were exceedingly ill- 
looking fellows, and very dirty. They were conversing with 
each other in a strange sounding dialect, which I supposed to 
be Gallegan. Scarcely did they perceive us when two or three 
of them, starting from their couch, ran up to Antonio, whom 
they welcomed with much affection, calling him companheiro. 

* How came you to know these men ? * I demanded in French. 

* Ces messieurs sont presque tous de ma connoissance he 
replied, ‘ et, entre nous, ce sont des vdritables vauriens ; they 
are almost all robbers and assassins. That fellow with one 
eye, who is the corporal, escaped a little time ago from Madrid, 
more than suspected of being concerned in an affair of poison¬ 
ing ; but he is safe enough here in his own country, and is 
placed to guard the frontier, as you see ; but we must treat 
them civilly, mon maitre ; we must give them wine, or they 
will be offended. I know them mon mattre—I know them. 
Here, hostess, bring an azumbre of wine.' 

Whilst Antonio was engaged in treating his friends, I led 
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the horses to the stable ; this was through the house, inn, or 
whatever it might be called. The stable was a wretched shed, 
in which the horses sank to their fetlocks in mud and puddle. 
On inquiring for barley, I was told that I was now in Galicia, 
where barley was not used for provender, and was very rare. 
I was offered in lieu of it Indian corn, which, however, the 
horses ate without hesitation. There was no straw to be had ; 
coarse hay, half green, being the substitute. By trampling 
about in the mud of the stable my horse soon lost a shoe, for 
which I searched in vain. ' Is there a blacksmith in the 
village ? ' I demanded of a shockheaded fellow who ofi 5 .ciated 
as ostler. 

Ostler, —Si, Senhor ; but I suppose you have brought horse¬ 
shoes with you, or that large beast of yours cannot be shod 
in this village. 

Myself. —^What do you mean ? Is the blacksmith unequal 
to his trade ? Cannot he put on a horse-shoe ? 

Ostler. —Si, Senhor ; he can put on a horse-shoe if you give 
it him ; but there are no horse-shoes in Galicia, at least in 
these parts. 

Myself. —-Is it not customary then to shoe the horses in 
Galicia ? 

Ostler. —Senhor, there are no horses in Galicia, there are 
only ponies ; and those who bring horses to Galicia, and none 
but madmen ever do, must bring shoes to fit them ; only shoes 
of ponies are to be found here. 

Myself, —^What do you mean by saying that only madmen 
bring horses to Galicia ? 

Ostler. —Senhor, no horse can stand the food of Galicia and 
the mountains of Galicia long, without falling sick : and then 
if he does not die at once, he will cost you in farriers more 
than he is worth ; besides, a horse is of no use here, and cannot 
perform amongst the broken ground the tenth part of the 
surface which a little pony mare can. Senhor, a man must 
be mad to bring a horse to Galicia f 

' A strange country this of Galicia,' said I, and went to 
consult with Antonio. 

It appeared that the information of the ostler was hterahy 
true with regard to the horse-shoe ; at least the blacksmith 
of the village, to whom we conducted the animal, confessed 
his inability to shoe him, having none that would fit his h^f ; 
he said it was very probable that we should be obliged to lead 
the animal to Lugo, at which, being a cavalry station, we 
might perhaps find what we wanted. He added, howeve^ 
that the greatest part of the cavalry soldiers were mooted 
on the ponies of the country, the mortality amongst the horses 
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brought from the level ground into Galicia being frightful. 
Lugo was ten leagues distant; there seemed, however, to be 
no remedy at hand but patience, and having refreshed our¬ 
selves, we proceeded, leading our horses by the bridle. 

George Borrow. The Bible in Spain. 


XLVIII.—-THE HIGHLANDER OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 

An enlightened and dispassionate observer would have 
found in the character and manners of this rude people some¬ 
thing which might well excite admiration and a good hope. 
Their courage was what great exploits achieved in all the four 
quarters of the globe have since proved it to be. Their intense 
attachment to their own tribe, and to their own patriarch, 
though politically a great evil, partook of the nature of virtue. 
The sentiment was misdirected and ill regulated ; but still it 
was heroic. There must be some elevation of soul in a man 
who loves the society of which he is a member and the leader 
whom he follows with a love stronger than the love of life. It 
was true that the Highlander had few scruples about shedding 
the blood of an enemy : but it was not less true that he had 
high notions of the duty of observing faith to allies and 
hospitality to guests. It was true that his predatory habits 
were most pernicious to the commonwealth. Yet those erred 
greatly who imagined that he bore any resemblance to villains 
who, in rich and well governed communities, live by stealing. 
When he drove before him the herds of Lowland farmers up 
the pass which led to his native glen, he no more considered 
himself as a thief than the Raleighs and Drakes considered 
themselves as thieves when they divided the cargoes of Spanish 
galleons. He was a warrior seizing lawful prize of war, of 
war never once intermitted during the thirty-five generations 
which had passed away since the Teutonic invaders had driven 
the children of the soil to the mountains. That, if he was 
caught robbing on such principles, he should, for the pro¬ 
tection of peaceful industry, be punished with the utmost 
rigour of the law was perfectly just. But it was not just to 
class him morally with the pickpockets who infested Drury 
Lane Theatre, or the highwaymen who stopped coaches on 
Blackheath. His inordinate pride of birth and his contempt 
for labour and trade were indeed great weaknesses, and had 
done far more than the inclemency of the air and the sterility 
of the soil to keep his country poor and rude. Yet even here 
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there was some compensation. It must in fairness be acknow¬ 
ledged that the patrician virtues were not less widely diffused 
among the population of the Highlands than the patrician 
vices. As there was no other part of the island where men, 
sordidly clothed, lodged, and fed, indulged themselves to such 
a degree in the idle sauntering habits of an aristocracy, so 
there was no other part of the island where such men had in 
such a degree the better qualities of an aristocracy, grace and 
dignity of manner, self-respect, and that noble sensibility 
which makes dishonour more terrible than death. 

Lord Macaulay. History of England, 


XLIX.—SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE^S ACCOUNT OF HIS 

EXPERIENCES IN NOVA ZEMBLA 

We were separated by a storm in the latitude of 73, inso¬ 
much that only the ship which I was in, with a Dutch and 
a French vessel, got safe into a creek of Nova Zembla. We 
landed, in order to refit our vessels, and store ourselves with 
provisions. The crew of each vessel made themselves a cabin 
of turf and wood, at some distance from each other, to fence 
themselves against the inclemencies of the weather, which 
was severe beyond imagination. We soon observed, that in 
talking to one another we lost several of our words, and could 
not hear one another at above two yards" distance, and that 
too when we sat very near the fire. After much perplexity, 
I found that our words froze in the air before they could reach 
the ears of the person to whom they were spoken. I was soon 
confirmed in this conjecture, when, upon the increase of the 
cold, the whole company grew dumb, or rather deaf; for 
every man was sensible, as we afterwards found, that he spoke 
as well as ever ; but the sounds no sooner took air, than they 
were condensed and lost. It was now a miserable spectacle 
to see us nodding and gaping at one another, every man talk¬ 
ing, and nc5 man heard. One might observe a seaman, that 
could hail a ship at a leagfue distance, beckoning with his 
hands, straining his lungs, and tearing his throat, but all 
in vain. 

—Hec vox, nec v&rba, sequuntur. 

We continued here three weeks in this' dismal plight. At 
length, upon a turn of wind, the air about us began to thaw. 
Our cabin was immediately filled with a dry clattering sound, 
which I afterwards found to be the crackling of consonants 
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that broke above our heads, and were often mixed with, 
a gentle hissing, which I imputed to the letter S, that occurs 
so frequently in the English tongue. I soon after felt a breeze 
of whispers rushing by my ear ; for those being of a soft and 
gentle substance, immediately liquefied in the warm wind 
that blew across our cabin. These were soon followed by 
syllables and short words, and at length by entire sentences, 
that melted sooner or later, as they were more or less con¬ 
gealed ; so that we now heard everything that had been 
spoken during the whole three weeks that we had been silent, 
if I may use that expression. It was now very early in the 
morning, and yet, to my surprise, I heard somebody say, 

‘ Sir John, it is midnight, and time for the ship's crew to go 
to bed.* This I knew to be the pilot's voice, and upon recol¬ 
lecting myself, I concluded that he had spoken these words 
to me some days before, though I could not hear them before 
the present thaw. My reader will easily imagine how the 
whole crew was amazed to hear eve^ man talking, and see 
no man opening his mouth. In the midst of this great surprise 
we were aU in, we heard a volley of oaths and curses, lasting 
for a long while, and uttered in a very hoarse voice, which 
I knew belonged to the boatswain, who was a very choleric 
fellow, and had taken his cmportunity of cursing and swearing 
at me when he thought I could not hear him ; for I had 
several times given him the strappado on that account, as 
I did not fail to repeat it for these his pious soliloquies when 
I got him on shipboard. 

When this confusion of voices was pretty well over, though 
I was afraid to offer at speaking, as fearing I should not be 
heard, I proposed a visit to the Dutch cabin, which lay about 
a mile further up into the country. My crew were extremely 
rejoiced to find they had’ again recovered their hearing, though 
every man uttered his voice with the same apprehensions that 
I had done : 

—Et timide verb a vnt&rmissa retentat. 

At about half a mile’s distance from our cabin, we heard 
the groanings of a bear, which at first startled us; but upon 
inquiry we were informed by some of our company that he 
was dead, and now lay in salt, having been killed upon that 
very spot about a fortnight before in the time of the frost. 
Not far from the same place we were likewise entertained 
with some posthumous snarls and barkings of a fox. 

We at length arrived at the little Dutch settlement, and 
upon entering the room, found it filled with sighs that smelt 
of brandy, and several other unsavoury sounds that were 
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altogether inarticulate. My valet, -who was an Irishman, feU 
into so great a rage at what he heard, that he drew his sword ; 
but not knowing where to lay the blame, he put it up again. 
We were stunned with these confused noises, but did not hear 
a single word till about half an hour after ; which I ascribed 
to the harsh and obdurate sounds of that language, which 
wanted more time than ours to melt and become audible, 

Joseph Addison, in Th& Tatler. 


L.—JOHNSON’S LIFE OF MILTON 

Oct. 31, 1779 

My dear Friend,— I have been well entertained with 
Johnson’s biography, for which I thank you : with one excep¬ 
tion, and that a swingeing one, I think he has acquitted 
himself with his usual good sense and sufficiency. His treat¬ 
ment of Milton is unmerciful to the last degree. A pensioner 
is not hkely to spare a republican ; and the Doctor, in order, 
I suppose, to convince his royal patron of the sincerity of his 
monarchical principles, has belaboured that great poet’s 
character with the most industrious cruelty. As a man, he 
has hardly left him the shadow of one good quality. Churlish¬ 
ness in his private life, and a rancorous hatred of everything 
royal in his public, are the two colours with which he has 
smeared all the canvas. If he had any virtues, they are not 
to be found in the Doctor’s picture of him ; and it is well for 
Milton, that some sourness in his tenmer is the only vice with 
which his memory has been charged; it is evident enough 
that if his biographer could have discovered more, he would 
not have spared him. As a poet, he had treated him with 
severity enough, and has plucked one or two of the most 
beautiful feathers out of his Muse’s wing, and trampled them 
under his great foot. He has passed sentence of condemnation 
upon JLycidas, and has taken occasion, from that charming 
poem, to expose to ridicule (what is indeed ridiculous enough), 
the childish prattlement of pastoral compositions, as if Lycidas 
was the protot3qpe and pattern of them all. The liveliness of 
the description, the sweetness of the numbers, the classical 
spirit of antiquity that prevails in it, go for noi±lng. I am 
convinced, by the way, that he has no ear for poetical numbers, 
or that it was stopped by prejudice against the harmony of 
Milton’s. Was there ever anything so delightful as the music 
of the JParadise Lost. It is like that of a fine organ; has the 
fullest and the deepest tones of majesty, with all the softness 
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and elegance of the Dorian flute. Variety without end and 
never equalled, unless perhaps by Virgil. Yet the Doctor has 
little or nothing to say upon this copious theme, but talks 
something about the unfitness of the English language for 
blank verse, and how apt it is, in the mouth of some readers, 
to degenerate into declamation. Oh 1 I could thresh his old 
jacket, till I made his pension jingle in his pocket. 

I could talk a good while longer, but I have no room; our 
love attends you.—^Yours affectionately. 

William Cowper. Letter to the Rev. William Unwin, 


LI.—CAPITAL AND LABOUR 

It was a single chamber of which Warner was the tenant. 
In the centre, placed so as to gain the best light which the 
gloomy situation could afford, was a loom. In two corners of 
the room were mattresses placed on the floor, a check curtain, 
hung upon a string, if necessary, concealing them. On one 
was his sick wife ; on the other, three young children; two 
girls, the eldest about eight years of age : between them their 
baby brother. An iron kettle was by the hearth, and on the 
mantelpiece some candles, a few lucifer matches, two tin mugs, 
a paper of salt, and an iron spoon. In a farther part, close to 
the wall, was a heavy table or dresser ; this wa.s a fixture, as 
well as the form which was fastened by it. 

The man seated himself at his loom ; he commenced his 
daily task. 

‘ Twelve hours of daily labour, at the rate of one penny- 
each hour : and even this labour is mortgaged 1 How is this 
to end ? Is it rather not ended ? ' And he looked around 
him at his chamber without resources : no food, no fuel, no 
furniture, and four human beings dependent on him, and 
lying in their wretched beds, because they had no clothes. 

‘ I cannot sell my loomhe continued, ’ at the price of old 
firewood, and it cost me gold. It is not vice that has brought 
me to this, nor indolence, not imprudence. I was born to 
labour, and I was ready to labour. I loved my loom, and my 
loom loved me. It gave me a cottage in my native village, 
surrounded by a garden, of whose claims on my solicitude it 
was not j ealous. There was -time for both. It gave me for a wife 
the maiden that I had ever loved ; and it gathered my children 
round my hearth with plenteousness and peace. I was con¬ 
tent ; I sought no other lot. It is not adversity that makes 
me look back upon the past with tenderness. 
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* Then why am I here ? Why am I, and six hundred thou¬ 
sand subjects of the Queen, honest, loyal, and industrious, 
why are we, after manfully struggling for years, and each 
year sinking lower in the scale, why are we driven from our 
innocent and happy homes, our country cottages that we 
loved, first to bi de in close towns without comforts, and gradu¬ 
ally to crouch into cellars, or find a squalid lair like this, 
without even the common necessaries of existence ; first the 
ordinary conveniences of life, then raiment, and at length 
food, vanishing from us. 

‘ It is that the Capitalist has found a slave that has sup¬ 
planted the labour and ingenuity of man. Once he was an 
artisan ; at the best, he now only watches machines ; and 
even that occupation slips from his grasp to the woman and 
the child. The capitalist flourishes, he amasses immense 
wealth ; we sink lower and lower ; lower than the beasts of 
burthen ; for they are fed better than we are, cared for more. 
And it is just, for according to the present system they are 
more precious. And yet they tell us that the interests of 
Capital and of Labour are identical. 

^If a society that has been created by labour suddenly 
becomes independent of it, that society is bound to maintain 
the race whose only property is labour, out of the proceeds 
of that other property, which has not ceased to be productive. 

‘ When the class of the Nobility were supplanted in France, 
they did not amount in number to one-third of us Handloom 
weavers ; yet all Europe went to war to avenge their wrongs, 
every state subscribed to maintain them in their adversity, 
and when they were restored to their own country their own 
land supplied them with an immense indem n ity. Who cares 
for us ? Yet we have lost our estates,- Who raises a voice 
for us ? Yet we are at least as innocent as the nobility of 
France. We sink among no sighs except our own. And if 
they give us sympathy, what then ? Sympathy is the sojace 
of the Poor ; out for the Rich there is Compensation.' 

B. Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. Sybil . 


LII.—THE DURATION OF PARLIAMENTS 

In 1780 a Bill was introduced for shortening the duration 
of Parliaments. The following passage is an extract from 
a speech delivered by Mr. Burke in the House of Co mm ons 
on May 8 th of that year in opposition to the Bill: 

Theory, I know, would suppose that every general election 
is to the representative a day of judgement, in which he 
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appears before his constituents to account for the use of the 
talent with which they entrusted him, and for the improve¬ 
ment he has made of it for the public advantage. It would 
be so, if every corruptible representative were to find an 
enlightened and incorruptible constituent. But the practice 
and knowledge of the world will not suffer us to be ignorant 
that the Constitution on paper is one thing, and in fact and 
experience is another. We must know that the candidate, 
instead of trusting at his election to the testimonv of Ms 
behaviour in Parliament, must bring the testimony of a large 
sum of money, the capacity of liberal expense in entertain¬ 
ments, the power of serving and obliging the rulers of corpora¬ 
tions, of winning over the popular leaders of political clubs, 
associations, and neighbourhoods. It is ten thousand times 
more necessary to show himself a man of power than a man of 
integrity, in almost all the elections with which I have been 
acquainted. Elections, therefore, become a matter of heavy 
expense ; and if contests are frequent, to many they will 
become a matter of an expense totally ruinous, which no 
fortunes can bear, but least of all the landed fortunes, incum¬ 
bent as they often, indeed as they mostly are, with debts, 
with portions, with jointures, and” tied up in the hands of 
the possessor by the limitations of settlement. It is a material, 
it is in my opinion a lasting consideration, in all the questions 
concerning election. Let no one think the charges of elections 
a trivial matter. 

The destruction of independent fortunes will be the con¬ 
sequence on the part of the candidate. What will be the 
consequence of triennial corruption, trienixial drunkeimess, 
triennial idleness, triennial lawsuits, litigations, prosecutions, 
triennial frenzy—of sociely dissolved, industry interrupted, 
ruined—of those personal hatreds that will never be suffered 
to soften, those animosities and feuds which will be rendered 
immortal, those quarrels which are never to be appeased— 
morals vitiated and gangrened to the vitals ? I think no 
stable and useful advantages were ever made by the money 
got at elections by the voter, but all he gets is doubly lost 
to the public : it is money ^ven to diminish the general stock 
of the community, which, is in the industry of the subject. 
I am sure that it is a good while before he or his family settle 
again to their business. Their heads will never cool; the 
temptations of elections will be forever glittering before their 
eyes. They will all grow politicians ; every one, quitting his 
business, will choose to enrich himself by his vote 

Edmund Burke. 
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LIII.—CROMWELL’S CAVALRY 

The accounts for weapons supplied to equip Mancliester's 
army prove conclusively that his troopers in general had no 
firearms save pistols. Cromwell's Ironsides, the typical 
cavalry regiment of the army of the Eastern Association, had 
no carbines. This fact is illustrated by Cromwell's letter to 
the young men and maidens of ISTorwich as to the disposal 
of the subscriptions they had raised to equip soldiers. Telling 
them that if they would spend the money on arming a troop 
of horse, it should form part of his regiment, he added : 
* Employ your twelve score pounds to buy pistols and saddles, 
and I will provide four score horses.' There is not a word said 
about providing the proposed troopers with carbines. 

When the New Model was formed the whole of the cavalry 
of Manchester's army was incorporated in it, and Manchester's 
regiments seem to have become the type to which the rest of 
the regiments of horse in the New Model conformed. Neither 
the accounts for the equipment of the New Model nor the 
narratives of the campaigns of 1645 and 1646 afford any 
evidence that the regular cavalry of Fairfax's army had any 
firearms except pistols. In the second Civil War their arma¬ 
ment was unaltered. The fate of Thompson, the leader of the 
mutiny of the Levellers, in May 1649, supplies an illustration 
of this. Deserted by his followers, Thompson took refuge in 
a wood near Wellingborough, where he was surrounded by 
a party of horse and summoned to surrender. Twice he tried 
to break the cordon and escape, wounding several of his 
opponents with his pistols. \At the third attempt a corporal 
borrowed his coloners carbine, which was charged with seven 
bullets, and gave Thompson his death-wound. 

From this incident it seems clear that the officers were 
armed with carbines, and that the men were not, and there 
is other evidence tending to confirm this conclusion. 

Between 1649 and 1660 a change took place, and the 
regular regiments, of horse were once more armed with car¬ 
bines. In England the fortune of the war had been decided 
by pitched battles in which, as at Marston Moor and Naseby, 
an encounter between two large bodies of cavalry often deter¬ 
mined the fate of the day. But in Ireland there were few 
pitched battles, and still rarer were these deliberate encounters 
between two bodies of cavalry. Lord GBroghil describing 
,a fight which took place in June 1651, near Castle Lions m 
Ireland, says, ' This is the first time, as I remember, that ever 
horse to horse fought in Ireland.' 
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In consequence of this change in the character of the war 
a change took place in the tactics of the cavalry. They were 
employed rather as mounted infantry than cavalry, and 
tended to be assimilated to dragoons. Naturally a corre¬ 
sponding change took place in their armament, and once more 
they were given carbines or firelocks to enable them to fulfil 
the new duties imposed upon them. In November 1650, the 
Council of State, at the request of Lord-Deputy Ireton, 
ordered 3,000 carbines to be sent over for the use of the 
English cavalry in Ireland, ‘ as without them the forces cannot 
vigorously prosecute the enemy, who with flying parties 
(which our foot cannot reach) infest the quarters and commit 
frequent murders and depredations, and the horse for want of 
carbines cannot at passes or bogs do such execution as they 
might ’. 

In January 1651, when Ludlow went to Ireland as 
Lieutenant-General of the horse, he took with him a troop 
of 100 horse raised to accompany him, and equipped not 
only with swords, pistols, and defensive arms, but also with 
* musc^uetoons ’. 

Similarly in Scotland, during the Royalist insurrection 
headed by the Earl of Glencairne in 1653 and 1654, the Govern¬ 
ment found it necessary greatly to increase the number of 
dragoons at its disposal by mounting foot soldiers on horse¬ 
back and arming them with firelocks. At the same time 
carbines or firelocks were issued to the regiments of horse 
then in Scotland. Monck, who took command there in May 
1654, was strongly of opinion that cavalry should have fire¬ 
arms, and laid down the rule that a horseman should have 
a carbine besides his sword and pistols. He carried out this 
principle in the army under his command, and in Februa^ 
1660, when he entered London a spectator noticed that in 
the two regiments of horse who came with him every second 
man had a carbine by his side, besides his sword and his pair 
of pistols. In the army of Charles II Monck's practice was 
followed, and both the Lifeguards and the Blues had carbines 
as well as pistols. 

Sir C. H. Firth. CromwelVs Army. 

LIV.—COMPETITION 

What is the economy of this world, so far as we have eyes 
to see and intellects to understand it, but destruction and 
renewal, destruction and renewal? And it is really impossible, 
except by our petty human standards, to distinguish the one 
from the other. I have seen—and perhaps some of you may 
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have seen, the like—what we call a desert, of a thousand square 
miles of pumice-stone. Tliis pumice-stone is a layer which 
varies from six to fifteen feet in depth ; and below it lie the 
trunks of gigantic trees, all black and charred, which were 
scathed and overthrown by the same terrific volcanic explosion 
which afterwards buried them in pumice. The soil must have 
been fertile to raise such trees ; and men lament the destruc¬ 
tion which has made so large an area into a waste. But what 
they mean by destruction and waste is simply the change 
which has rendered it useless, so far as they can see, for 
purposes of producing food and exchangeable commodities 
immediately to the x>rofit of men —that and nothing more. 
Whether it be destruction or renewal in the scheme of nature 
we cannot tell. But let us pass to the works of man, the great 
destroyer. What does a field of corn mean but that the plants 
which originally grew there have been ruthlessly destroyed to 
make way for those that better suit the purposes of man, 
and that an unknown quantity of animal life, dependent upon 
the plants so destroyed, has perished with them ? What does 
a herd of cattle in a field mean hut the destruction of all wild 
cattle, till these became tame enough to await their turn of 
destruction for the service of man ? And as with plants and 
the inferior animals, so does man deal with man. "He endea¬ 
vours to destroy those that do not suit his purpose, and to 
replace them by others. And this he does by many other 
methods besides those which we group under the name of 
war. Within the memory of hving men there were many 
excellent but simple gentlemen who thought that what is 
called Free Trade would soon be adopted by every civilized 
country in the world, and that then wars would cease. The 
prediction has not been verified, nor can I see that the world 
would be very much the better if it had been. For commerce 
is not, as is generally supposed, a peaceful pursuit. What 
does successful commerce mean ? The under-selling of com¬ 
petitors ; which means in turn cheaper production than is 
possible to competitors. But cheap production, other things 
being equal, depends in these days chiefly upon two things— 
cheap labour, which means low wages, and the best of 
machinery. Who can tell how many lives have been sacrificed 
to low wages in the winning of any commercial competition; 
or how many men, women, and. children have been starved 
when machinery, either absolutely or practically new, has 
driven a mass of bread-winners out of employment ? 
these are the casualties only on the victorious side. What 
have they been on the beaten side, when whole industries 
have been ruined ? If we could arrive at a just estimate of 
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the casualty lists filled by commerce, I doubt greatly if they 
would be lower than those filled by war. Improved machinery, 
in the case of a great many manufacturers, is as truly an 
engine of destruction as a torpedo or a heavy gun. It is 
meant to destroy other competing machinery and to drive its 
workmen from it, just as a torpedo is meant to destroy a ship 
and send its crew to the bottom. A town deserted and falling 
to ruin owing to loss of trade and consequent loss of popula¬ 
tion, is as truly destroyed as if it had been battered to pieces 
by shot and shell. 

This, it may be said, is an unkind way of stating the matter. 
The superior machinery supplants and replaces the inferior. 
Quite so. There is in a general way renewal as well as destruc¬ 
tion ; but the superior machinery does not replace the men 
who have perished in assuring its triumph on the one side, 
or in succumbing to that triumph on the other. And after 
all what is the general purport of war but to replace what is 
inferior by what is superior ? What are the rise and fall of 
civilizations, empires, states, nations, and communities, but 
the process of supplanting the inferior by the superior, or at 
any rate the subjection of the inferior to the superior? IVfilitary 
history is the history of that process, and it is no more tlie 
history of destruction than any other kind of history. I do 
not suppose that the most tefider-hearted member of the 
Society of Friends would take exception to the study of the 
legislative enactments whereby, quite apart from warlike 
measures, we wrested their former commercial superiority 
from the Dutch. He would not call it a history of destruction, 
and yet it was so—to the Dutch. In the case of a military 
war the casualty lists are published, and every one says, 

‘ How shocking 1' In the case of a commercial war it is 
announced that such and such a firm has closed its works 
through bankruptcy ; and few, unless they chance to be share¬ 
holders, think more about the matter. There may be some 
hundreds of people deprived of their livelihood, but few 
consider that. IVhlitary victors feed their prisoners of war ; 
commercial victors leave them to starve. And yet commerce 
is held to be humane, and war very much the contrary; 
while captains of industry are held in honour by men to whom 
the fame of a captain in war gives sincere and conscientious 
affliction. 

Thus you see how futile, however well intended, are peace 
societies and similar institutions, inasmuch as they recognize 
only one description—^the military—of war. 

Hon. J. W. Fortescue. Military History. 
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LV.—^THE DETERIORATION OF MANKIND 

Feb. lo, 1784. 

My dear Friend, —The morning, is my writing time, and 
in the morning I have no spirits. So much the worse for my 
correspondents. Sleep, that refreshes my body, seems to 
cripple me in every other respect. As the evening approaches, 
I grow more alert, and when I am retiring to bed, am more 
fit for mental occupation than at ai^ other time. So it faxes 
with us whom they call nervous. IBy a strange inversion of 
the animal economy, we are ready to sleep when we have 
most need to be awake, and go to bed just when we might 
sit up to some purpose. The watch is irregularly wound up, 
it goes in the night when it is not wanted, and in the day 
stands still. In many respects we have the advantage of our 
forefathers the Piets. We sleep in a whole sMn and are not 
obliged to submit to the painful operation of puncturing our¬ 
selves from head to foot, in order that we may be decently 
dressed and fit to appear abroad. But on the other hand, we 
have reason enough to envy them their tone of nerves, and 
that flow of spirits which effectually secured them from all 
imcomfortable impressions of a gloomy atmosphere, and from 
every shade of melancholy from every other cause. They 
understood, I suppose, the use of vulnerary herbs, having 
frequent occasion for some skill in surgery; but physicians, 
I presume, they had none, having no need of any. Is it 
possible, that a creature like myself can be descended from 
such progenitors, in whom there appears not a single trace of 
family resemblance ? What an iteration have a few ag^ 
made I They, without clothing, would defy the severest 
season ; and I, with all the accommodations that art has 
since invented, am hardly secure even in the mildest. If the 
wind blows upon me when my pores are open, I catch cold. 
A cough is the consequence. I suppose if such a disorder 
could have seized a Piet, IxLs friends" would have concluded 
that a bone had stuck in his throat, and that he was in some 
danger of choking. They would perhaps have addre.ssed them¬ 
selves to the cure of his cough by thrusting their fingers into 
his gullet, which would only have exasperated the case. But 
they would never have thought of administering laudanum, 
my only remedy. For this difference, however, that has 
obtained between me and my ancestors, I am indebted to 
the luxurious practices, and enfeebling self-indulgence, of 
a long line of grandsires, who from generation to generahon 
have been employed in deteriorating the breed, till at last the 
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collected effects of all their follies have centred in my puny 
self—a man indeed, but not in the image of those that went 
before me;—a man, who sighs and groans, who wears out life 
in dejection and oppression of spirits, and who never thinks 
of the aborigines of the country to which he belongs, without 
wishing that he had been born among them. The evil is 
without a remedy, unless the ages that are passed could be 
recalled, my whole pedigree be permitted to live again, and 
being properly admonished to beware of enervating sloth and 
refinement, would preserve their hardiness of nature un¬ 
impaired, and transmit the desirable quality to their posterity. 
I once saw Adam in a dream. We sometimes say of a picture, 
that we doubt not its likeness to the original, though we 
never saw him ; a judgement we have some reason to form, 
when the face is strongly charactered, and the features full 
of expression. So X think of my visionary Adam, and for 
a similar reason. His figure was awkward indeed in the 
extreme It was evident that he had never been taught by 
a Frenchman to hold his head erect, or to turn out his toes; 
to dispose gracefully of his arms, or to simper without a mean¬ 
ing. But if Mr. Bacon was called upon to produce a statue 
of Hercules, he need not wish for a juster pattern. He stood 
like a rock ; the size of his limbs, the prominence of his 
muscles, and the height of his stature, all conspired to bespeak 
him a creature whose strength had suffered no diminution; 
and who, being the first of his race, did not come into the 
world under a necessity of sustaining a load of infirmities, 
derived to him from the intemperance of others. He was as 
much stouter than a Piet, as I suppose a Piet to have been 
than I. Upon my hypothesis, therefore, there has been 
a gradual declension, in point of bodily vigour, from Adam 
down to me : at least if my dream were a j ust representation 
of that gentleman, and deserve the credit I cannot help 

f ’.ving it, such must have been the case.—Yours, my dear 
riend. 

William Cowper. Letter to the Rev. John Newton. 


LVI.—^THE ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE 

On March ist, 1799, Mr. Wilberforce, in an eloquent and 
impressive speech, called the attention of the House of Commons 
to the consideration of the Slave Trade, and concluded by 
moving, * That leave be given to bring in a bill for the aboli¬ 
tion of the Silave Trade, at a time to be limited.* 
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In the course of a speech supporting the motion, Mr. Canning 
spoke as follows : 

There remains only one argument, drawn from the circum¬ 
stances of the awful'times in which we live—an argument of 
great weight and wisdom in general, but not bearing very 
happily upon the question in debate. The House is gravely 
cautioned to beware how, in these times of turbulent innovi 
tipn, when the old establishments of the world were shaken 
to their foundations, and many of them tumbling in hideous 
ruin about our ears ; to beware how they laid their unhallowed 
hands on the ancient institution of the Slave Trade ! Seduced 
by plausible theories, and seeking after fancied perfection, 
would they rashly siibvert a fabric reared by our ancestors, 
and consecrated by the lapse of ages ? I have already had 
occasion to say something of the antiquity of the Slave Trade, 
in apology for the want of novelty and of variety in the argu¬ 
ments which I might have to bring against it. Those argu¬ 
ments I have admitted could not but be old ; I have admitted 
they must necessarily be always the same ; because they 
were founded in what was eternal truth ; because they were 
allied to what was immutable justice; and they partook of 
the immortality of the one and of the unchangeableness of 
the other. But little, indeed, did I expect to hear the remote 
origin and long duration of the Slave Trade brought forward 
with triumph ; to hear the advocates of the Slave Trade put 
in their claim for the venerableness of age, and the sacredness 
of prescription. What are the principles upon which ^ we 
allow a certain claim to our respect, to belong to any institu¬ 
tion which lias subsisted from remote time ? What is the 
reason, why, when any such institutiondf had, by the change 
of circumstances or of manners, become useless, we still 
tolerated them, nay cherished them with something of affec¬ 
tionate regard, and even when they became burthensome did 
not remove them without regret ? What ? but because in 
such institutions, for the most part, we saw the shadow of 
departed worth or usefulness, the monument and memorial 
of what had, in its origin, or during its vigour, been of service 
or of credit to mankind ? W^as this the case with the Slave 
Trade ? Was the Slave Trade originally begun upon some 
principle of public justice or national honour, which "^e lapse 
of time, which the mutation of the world have alone impaled 
and done away ? Has it to plead former merits, services, 
and glories, in behalf of its present foulness and disgrace ? 
Was its infancy lovely, or its manhood useful, though in ite 
age it is become thus loathsome and perverse ? No. Its 
infant lips were stained with hlood. Its whole existence ha s 
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been a series of rapacity, cruelty, and murder. It rests with 
the House to decide, whether it will allow to such a life the 
honours of old age, or endeavour to extend its duration. 

George Canning. 


LVri.—THE ATTACK ON CLIVE 

[If a shorter exercise is desired, the last paragraph may be omitted.] 

At length, in 1772, it was generally felt that Parhament 
could no longer neglect the afiEairs of India. The Government 
was stronger than any which had held power since the breach 
between Mr. Pitt and the great Whig connexion in 1761. No 
pressing question of domestic or European policy required 
the attention of public men. There was a short and delusive 
lull between two tempests. The excitement produced by the 
Middlesex election was over ; the discontents of America did 
not yet threaten civil war ; the financial difficulties of the 
Company brought on a crisis; the Ministers were forced to 
take up the subject; and the whole storm, which had long 
been gathering, now broke at once on the head of Clive. 

His situation was indeed singularly unfortunate. He was 
hated throughout the country, hated at the India House, 
hated, above all, by those wealthy and powerful servants of 
the Company, whose rapacity and t3n:anny he had withstood. 
He had to bear the double odium of his bad akid of his good 
actions, of every Indian abuse and of every Indian reform. 
The state of the political world was such that he could count 
on the support of no powerful connexion. The party to which 
he belonged, that of George Grenville, had been hostile to the 
Government, and yet had never cordially united with the 
other sections of the Opposition, with the little band which 
still followed the fortunes of Lord Chatham, or with the 
large and respectable body of which Lord Rockingham was 
the acknowledged leader. George Grenville was now dead; 
his followers were scattered ; and Clive, unconnected with 
any of the powerful factions which divided the Parliament, 
could reckon only on the votes of those members who were 
returned by himself. His enemies, particularly those who 
were the enemies of his virtues, were unscrupulous, ferocious, 
implacable. Their malevolence aimed at nothing less than 
the utter ruin of his fame and fortune. They wished to see 
him expelled from Parhament, to see his spurs chopped ofi, 
to see his estate confiscated ; and it may be doubted whether 
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even such a result as this would have quenched their thirst 
for revenge. 

Clive’s parliamentary tactics resembled his military tactics. 
Deserted, surrounded, outnumbered, and with everything 
at stake, he did not even deign to stand on the defensive, 
but pushed boldly forward to the attack. At an early stage 
of the discussions on Indian affairs he rose, and in a long and 
elaborate speech vindicated himself from a large part of the 
accusations which had been brought against him. He is said 
to have produced a great impression on his audience. Lord 
Chatham, who, now the ghost of his former self, loved to 
haunt the scene of his glory, was that night under the gallery 
of the House of Commons, and declared that he had never 
heard a finer speech. It was subsequently printed under 
Clive's direction, and, when the fullest allowance has been 
made for the assistance wliich he may have obtained from 
literary friends, proves him to have possessed, not merely 
strong sense and a manly spirit, but talents both for disquisi¬ 
tion and declamation wliich assiduous culture might have 
improved into the liighest excellence. He confined his defence 
on this occasion to the measures of his last administration, 
and succeeded so far that his enemies thenceforth thought it 
expedient to direct their attacks chiefly against the earlier 
part of his life. 

The earlier part of his life unfortunately presented some 
assailable points to their hostility. A committee was chosen 
by ballot to inquire into the affairs of India ; and by this 
committee the whole history of that great revolution which 
threw down Surajah Dowlah and raised Meer JafSer was sifted 
with malignant care. Clive was subjected to the most unspar¬ 
ing examination and cross-examination, and afterwards bitterly 
complained that he, the Baron of Plassey, had been treated 
like a sheep-stealer. The boldness and ingenuousness of his 
replies would alone suffice to show how alien from his nature 
were the frauds to which, in the course of his Eastern negotia¬ 
tions, he had, sometimes descended. He avowed the arts 
which he had employed to deceive Omichund, and resolutely 
said that he was not ashamed of them, and that, in the same 
circumstances, he would again act in the same manner, he 
admitted that he had received immense sums from Meer 
Jafi&er ; but he denied that, in doing so, he had violated any 
obligation of morality or honour. He laid claim, on the 
contrary, and not without some re^on, to ^e praise 01 
eminent disinterestedness. He described in vivid language 
the situation in which his victory had placed him ; a great 
prince dependent on his pleasure; an opulent city afraia 01 
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being given up to plunder ; wealthy bankers bidding against 
each other for his smiles ; vaults piled with gold and jewels 
thrown open to him alone. ^ By God, Mr. Chairman/ he 
exclaimed, * at this moment I stand astonished at my own 
moderation.' 

Lord Macaulay. Essays. 


LVIII.—REFLECTIONS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

When I am in a serious humour, I very often walk by 
myself in Westminster Abbey ; where the gloominess of the 
place, and the use to which it is applied, with the solemnity 
of the building, and the condition of the people who lie in it, 
are apt to fill the mind with a kind of melancholy, or rather 
thoughtfulness, that is not disagreeable. I yesterday passed 
a whole afternoon in the churchyard, the cloisters, and the 
church, amusing myself With the tombstones and inscriptions 
that I met with in those several regions of the dead. Most' 
of them recorded nothing else of the buried person, but that 
he was born upon one day, and died upon another : the whole 
history of his life being comprehended in those two circum¬ 
stances, that are common to all mankind. I could not look 
upon these registers of existence, whether of brass or marble, 
as a kind of satire upon the departed persons ; who had left 
no other memorial of them, but that they were born and they 
died. They put me in ipind of several persons mentioned in 
the battles heroic poems, who have sounding names given 
them, for no other reason but that they may be killed, and 
are celebrated for nothing but being knocked on the head. 

Glaucumque, Medontaque, Xhersilochumque .— Virg. 

The life of these men is finely described in holy writ by ' the 
path of an arrow ', which is immediately closed up and lost. 

Upon my going into the church, I entertained myself with 
the digging of a grave ; and saw in every shovelful of it that 
was thrown up, the fragment of a bone or skull intermixt 
with a kind of fresh mouldering earth, that some time or other 
had a place in the composition of a human body. Upon this 
I began to consider with myself what innumerable multitudes 
of people lay confused together under the pavement of that 
ancient cathedral; how men and women, friends and enemies, 
priests and soldiers, monks and prebendaries,, were crumbled 
amongst one another, and blended together in the same 
common mass ,* how beauty, strength, and youth, with old 
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age, weakness, and deformity, lay undistinguished in the same 
promiscuous heap of matter. 

After having thus surveyed this ^eat magazine of mor¬ 
tality, as it were, in the lump, I examined it more particularly 
hy the accounts which I found on several of the monuments 
■which are raised in every quarter of that ancient fabric. 
Some of them were covered with such extravagant epitaphs, 
that, if it were possible for the dead person to be acquainted 
■with them, he would blush at the praises which his friends 
have bestowed upon him. There are others so excessively 
modest, that they deliver the character of the person departed 
in Greek or Hebrew, and by that means are not understood 
once in a twelvemonth. In the poetical quarter, I found 
there were poets who had no monuments, and monuments 
■which had no poets. I observed, indeed, that the present 
•war had filled the church with many of these uninhabited 
monuments, which had been erected to the memory of persons 
whose bodies were perhaps buried in -the plains of Blenheim, 
or in the bosom of the ocean. 

Joseph Addison, in Th& Spectator, March 30, 1711. 


LIX.—BRITISH SEA POWER 

During the last decade of the nineteenth century the 
British Navy was supreme. A * two-Power ’ standard in 
capital ships was adopted, no limit being imposed upon the 
building of cruisers for commerce protection, excep-fcing the 
limit to ensure the safety of British merchant shipping— 
•traders and transports—crossing the seas upon their la-wful 
occasions. The nation trusted the Sea Lords to determine the 
country's needs. So long as those ofi&cers acted together, ■wi'th 
collective resignation as the alternative to the acceptance by 
the Cabinet of their views upon vital issues, there was in those 
da3rs no question whether or not the es-timates based upon 
their minimum requiremen-ts would be voted by -the House 
of Commons. Sea power, by tacit consent, was removed from 
the arena of party poli*tics. The constituencies were solid 
in favour of sea secunty, upon which not only prosperity, but 
life itself for the majori-ty of the population of these islands, 
depends. Britain's sovereign'ty of the^ seas was referred to 
freely, and without rancour, in all forei^ coun-txies. It was 
postulated as the first principle of na-tional and of Em]^e 
defence, and the peculiar conditions which rendered it essen'hal 
to the free development of comm'unities under "the British dag 
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in a militarist world were recognized in all quarters. It was 
under such conditions that the opening of the present century 
found us engaged in the South African war and unpopular on 
the Continent of Europe, where sympathy with the Boers of 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State was both felt and freely 
expressed. The British Navy kept the ring. Foreigners who 
sympathized with our opponents were impotent in the face of 
British sea power. That sympathy could not take the form 
of effective action, and a certain degree of humiliation was 
experienced. 

The German menace to our existence as a sea Power had 
not yet arisen. On the other hand, there were several out¬ 
standing questions of policy which provided sources of friction 
with France and with Russia. With Anglo-French policy at 
that time we are not immediately concerned, beyond noting 
in passing that it led to the mutual adjustment of difficulties 
and to the Entente, which threw British sea power on the 
side of France in 1914 with far-reaching results. Russia was 
seeking ice-free ports, especially Port Arthur, in Manchuria, 
and establishing a powerful squadron in Far Eastern waters. 
Anxiety was felt about the security of British, Australasian, 
and Canadian interests in the Pacific and China seas, and 
there were three courses which might have been adopted. 
We might perhaps have removed all sources of friction with 
Russia and have come to an agreement upon outstanding 
questions which had caused trouble in the past. We might 
have increased our navy and have based upon Hong Kong 
a squadron superior to the Russian sea forces based at Port 
Arthur and Vladivostock. Or we might have trusted to some 
other sea power in the Pacific to protect our interest therein 
in the event of Russian aggression. We chose the third course, 
and we contracted an alliance with Japan in 1902. That 
alliance has now been allowed to lapse in deference to American 
and Australian sentiment. We have therefore reverted to the 
position which arose at the beginning of the century, with the 
whole Japanese Navy (based upon well-equipped naval ports) 
substituted for the old Russian squadron (with inadequately 
equipped bases) as a possible menace to British, Australasian, 
and Canadian interests in Far Eastern seas. 

British supremacy at sea, owing to our hurry over post-war 
economies, is already a thing of the past. There is no question 
now of a world supremacy, bu-^ of providing the bare minimum 
to secure Britain's and the Empire's sea communications not 
only against the Japanese, with whom we are on friendly 
terms, but against any form of menace to which those sea 
communications may be subjected either in time of peace or, 
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if wars should come, whether we are belligerent or neutral 
therein. The dif&culties which confront the navy in carry¬ 
ing out its arduous task have been vastly increased of late 
years by the introduction of new weapons into sea warfare: 
the submarine, the mine sown broadcast in navigable waters* 
and aircraft. Unless the navy’s minimum requirements are 
met, its task will be more than difficult: it will be impossible. 

Sir George Aston, in the l^vyieteeTith OentiAvy, 
April 1924. 


LX.—-MR. KIPLING’S STORIES 

The wind bloweth where it listeth. But the wind of literary 
inspiration has rarely shaken the bungalows of India, as, in 
the tales of the old Jesuit missionaries, the magical air shook 
the frail ' medicine tents where Huron conjurors practised 
their mysteries. With a world of romance and of character 
at their doors, Englishmen in India have seen as if they saw 
it not. They have been busy in governing, in making 
war, making peace, building bridges, laying dovm roads, and 
writing official reports. Our literature from that continent of 
our conquest has been sparse indeed, except in the way of 
biographies, of histories, and of rather local and unintelligible 
facetiae. Except the novels by the author of Tam, and 
Sir Henry Cunningham’s brilliant sketches, such as Dustypore, 
and Sir Alfred Lyall’s poems, we might almost say that India 
has contributed nothing to our finer literature. That old 
haunt of history, the wealth of character brought out in that 
confusion of races, of religions, and the old and new, has been 
wealth untouched, a treasure-house sealed : those pagoda 
trees have never been shaken. At last there comes an English¬ 
man with eyes, with a pen extraordinarily deft, an observa¬ 
tion marvellously rapid and keen ; and, by good luck, this 
Englishman has no official duties : he is neither a soldier, 
nor a judge ; he is merely a man of letters. ^ He has leisure 
to look around him, he has the power of making us see what 
he sees ; and, when we have lost India, when some new power 
is ruling where we ruled, when our Empire has followed that 
of the Moguls, future generations will learn from Mr. Eipling’s 
works what India was under English sway. 

It is one of the surprises of literature that these tiny master¬ 
pieces in prose and verse were poured, ' as rich men give that 
care not for their gifts into the columns of Anglo-Indian 
journals. There they were thought clever and ephemeral— 
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part of the chatter of the week. The subjects, no doubt 
seemed so familiar, that the strength of the handling, the 
brilliance of the colour, were scarcely recognized. ’ But 
Mr. Kipling’s volumes no sooner reached England than the 
people into whose hands they fell were certain that here were 
the beginnings of a new literal^ force. The books had the 
strangeness, the colour, the variety, the perfume of the East. 
Thus it is no wonder that Mr. Eupling’s repute grew up as 
rapidly as the mysterious mango tree of the conjurors. There 
were critics, of course, ready to say that the thing was merely 
a trick, and had nothing of the supernatural. That opinion 
is not likely to hold its ground. Perhaps the most severe of 
the critics has been a young Scotch gentleman, writing French, 
and writing it wonderfully well, in a Parisian review. He 
chose to regard Mr. ICipling as little but an imitator of Bret 
Harte, deriving his popularity mainly from the novel and 
exotic character of his subjects. No doubt, if Mr. Kipling 
has a literary progenitor, it is Mr. Bret Harte. Among his 
earlier verses a few are what an imitator of the American 
might have written in India. But it is a wild judgement 
which traces Mr. Kipling’s success to his use, for example, of 
Anglo-Indian phrases and scraps of native dialects. The 
presence of these elements is among the causes which have 
made Englishmen think Anglo-Indian literature tediously 
provincial, and India a bore. Mr. Kipling, on the other 
hand, malces us regard the continent which was a bore, an 
enchanted land, full of marvels and magic which are real. 

Andrew Lang. Essays in Little. 


LXI.—THORNFIELB HALL 

She pointed to a wide arch corresponding to the window, 
and hung, like it, with a Tyrian-dyed curtain, now looped up. 
Mounting to it by two broad steps, and looking through, 
I thought I caught a glimpse of a fairy place, so bright to 
my novice-eyes appeared the view beyond. Yet it was merely 
a very pretty drawing-room, and within it a boudoir, both 
spread with white carpets, on which seemed laid brilliant 
garlands of flowers ; both ceiled with snowy mouldings of 
white grapes and vine-leaves, beneath which glowed in rich 
contrast crimson couches and ottomans ; while the ornaments 
on the pale Parian mantelpiece were of sparkling Bohemian 
glass, ruby red ; and between the windows large mirrors 
repeated the general blending of snow and fixe. 
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' In what order you keep these rooms, Mrs. Fairfax I ' said 
I. " No dust, no canvas coverings : except that the air feels 
chilly, one would think they wexe inhabited daily.' 

‘ Why, Miss Eyre, though Mr. Kochester's visits here are 
rare, they are always sudden and unexpected ; and as 
I observed that it put him out to hxid everything swathed 
up, and to have a bustle of arrangement on his arrival, 
I thought it best to keep the rooms in readiness.' 

' Is Mr. Rochester an exacting, fastidious sort of man. ? ' 

' Not particularly so ; but he has a gentleman’s tastes and 
habits, and he expects to have things managed in conformity 
to them.’ 

' Do you like him ? Is he generally liked ? * 

' Oh, yes ; the family have always been respected here. 
Almost all the land in this neighbourhood, as far as you can 
see, has belonged to the Rochesters time out of mind.' 

’ Well, but, leaving his land out of the question, do you 
like him ? Is he liked for himself ? ' 

’ I have no cause to do otherwise than like him ; and 
I believe he is considered a just and liberal landlord by his 
tenants ; but he has never lived much amongst them.’ 

‘ But has he no peculiarities ? What, in short, is his 
character ? ' 

' Oh ! his character is unimpeachable, I suppose. He is 
rather peculiar, perhaps ; he has travelled a great deal, and 
seen a great deal of the world, I should think. I daresay he 
is clever ; but I never had much conversation with him.' 

' In what way is he peculiar ? ' 

* I don't know—it is not easy to describe—^nothing striking, 
but you feel it when he speaks to you ; you cannot be always 
sure whether he is in jest or earnest, whether he is pleased 
or the contrary j you don’t thoroughly understand him, in 
short—at least, I don’t; but it is of no consequence, he is 
a very good master.’ 

This was all the account I got from Mrs. Fairfax of her 
employer and mine. There are people who seem to have no 
notion of sketching a character, or observing and describing 
saUent points, either in persons or things : the good lady 
evidently belonged to this class ; my queries puzzled, but 
did not draw her out. Mr. Rochester was Mr. Rochester in 
her eyes ; a gentleman, a landed proprietor^—no thin g more : 
she inquired and searched no further, and evidently wondered 
at my wish to gain a more definite notion of his identity. 

Charlotte: Bronx^. Jane Eyre. 
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LXII—THE NATIVE QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 

In British. South Africa there is a total population of just 
under 6,000,000, of which 21*4 per cent, are Europeans, 
11*3 per cent, coloured or of mixed origin, and 67*3 per cent! 
pure natives of the important and vital Bantu stock. No one 
will understand the problem who is not mastered by the sense 
of this great black majority so easily outweighing the whites. 
XJnUke some native races, the Bantus do not seem to wilt 
away in the presence of the white man ; the census figures 
of recent years show that their numbers have increased with 
notable rapidity. 

But, while the individuals multiply, every year sees a new 
stage in the decay of the tribe. The wide expanse of the 
veldt is wide no longer. On this side and on that the white 
man claims it, till the puzzled native knows not where to 
graze his herd. The increase of population and the wasteful 
methods of native agriculture add to the sense of constriction. 
The young men and a proportion of the girls go ofE to the 
settlements and cities of the whites, some to work as labourers 
or rough domestic servants, others to enter the compounds 
of the mines. The money they earn is spent with childish 
ostentation. They come back changed. For good and evil 
the contact with civilization has made them dissatisfied with 
the simple and barbaric ways of the village. The old system 
gives at the joints, the old clothes are replaced by a dirty 
imitation of European dress, the chief's authority shrivels like 
a slowly dying tree, and, above all, the old sanctions of religion 
and pagan morality are feared and regarded no more. These 
pagan systems were often barbarous, even horrible, but at 
least they represented a tribal organization which provided 
some of the' advantages of social order. As disintegration 
proceeds there will be left a confused unwieldy mass of uncon¬ 
trolled humanity. They will be like the American bison 
stampeded by the blood-lust of the Indians, till their scattered 
remnants wandered purposeless and broken across the plain. 
Remember, however, that in the present case the lives at 
stake are the lives not of bison but of men. 

Some attempt is now being made to mitigate the dangers 
by a policy of segregation. Under the Act of 1913 and later 
Bills it is proposed to allot certain reserves to the natives 
and coloured people, and to allow them to own land in these 
only. In the territory set apart for white occupation the 
native may own no land and fill no other position than that 
of employee, always, if the white labour has its way, an un- 
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skilled employee. Speaking bioadly, tlie white man will not 
be allowed to acquire land in the native areas. 

The scheme is open to criticism in detail. The acreage it 
was at first proposed to allot to the natives was absurdly 
small. For the 21-4 per cent, of white people 260 million 
acres, and the 40 million acres remaining for the 78*6 per cent, 
of black and coloured ! The native leaders claim that a large 
part of this smaller area is poor land. So often it is ' heads 
I win, tails you lose % when the white man tosses with the 
native ! Then, again, much turns on the conditions under 
which the native now holding property in white areas-is to be 
compelled to exchange it for a plot in the native reserves. 
Will these conditions be just ? “Finally, while the native is 
kept out of white settlements except as an unskilled labourer, 
will it be possible to keep the European from entering the 
native locations and by his prestige and authority defeating 
the movement towards a new organization of native life ? 
Such are the criticisms. If, however, they can be fairly met 
—and General 3 otha seems to be doing his best to meet 
them—segregation may for a time be justified. 

But surely only for a time. No Christian, no lover of his 
fellows, can look forward to the definite segregation of any 
race. It is unthinkable that in South Africa the black people 
should live alongside the whites, divided from them physically 
by an imaginary frontier, but morally separated by centuries 
from the life of the ordinary progressive world. Lazarus 
l5dng at the gate of Dives is bad enough, but if he is con¬ 
demned to lie there to the end and his descendants after him, 
the thing becomes a crime against humanity. The slavery of 
force is not worse than a slavery based on ignorance and 
repression. Any honest system of reserves must be a nursery 
—God grant it may have some of the nursery’s tenderness for 
the weak !—but we do not keep children in the nursery when 
they are grown, unless we are so diabolical as to wish to make 
them imbeciles. The segregation system, in plain words, 
must be a temporary expedient. 

Frank Lenwood. Social JProhlems and the East. 


LXIII.—JOHN BULL 

There is no species of humour in which the English more 
excel, than that which consists in caricaturing giymg 

ludicrous appellations, or nicknames. In this way they have 
whimsically designated, not merely individuals, but nations ; 
and, in their fondness for pushing a joke, they have not spared 

K 2 
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even themselves. One would think that, in personifying itself, 
a nation would be apt to picture something grand, heroic, and 
imposing ; but it is characteristic of the peculiar humour of 
the English, and of their love for what is blunt, comic, and 
familiar, that they have embodied their national oddities in 
the figure of a sturdy, corpulent old fellow, with a three- 
cornered hat, red waistcoat, leather breeches, and stout oaken 
cudgel. Thus they have taken a singular delight in exhibiting 
their most private foibles in a laughable point of view ; and 
have been so successful in their delineations, that there is 
scarcely a being in actual existence more absolutely present 
to the public mind than that eccentric personage, Joto Bull. 

Perhaps the continual contemplation of the character thus 
drawn of them has contributed to fix it upon the nation; 
and thus to give reality to w-hat at first may have been painted 
in a great measure from the imagination. Men are apt to 
acquire peculiarities that are continually ascribed to them. 
The common orders of English seem wonderfully captivated 
with the beau iddal which they have formed of John Bull, 
and endeavour to set up to the broad caricature that is per¬ 
petually before their eyes. Unluckily, they sometimes make 
their boasted Bull-ism an apology for their prejudice or gross¬ 
ness ; and this I have especially noticed among those truly 
homebred and genuine sons of the soil who have never migrated 
beyond the sound of Bow bells. If one of these should be 
a httle uncouth in speech, and apt to utter impertinent truths, 
he confesses that he is a real John Bull, and always speaks 
his mind. If he now and then flies into an unreasonable burst 
of passion about trifles, he observes that John Bull is a choleric 
old blade, but then his passion is over in a moment, and he 
bears no malice. If he betrays a coarseness of taste, and an 
insensibility to foreign refinements, he thanks heaven for his 
ignorance—he is a plain John Bull, and has no relish for 
frippery and nicknacks. His very proneness to be gulled by 
strangers, and to pay extravagancy for absurdities, is excused 
under the plea of munificence—for John is always more 
generous than wise. 

Thus, under the name of John Bull, he will contrive to 
argue every fault into a merit, and will frankly convict himself 
of being the honestest fellow in existence. 

However little, therefore, the character may have suited in 
the first instance, it has gradually adapted itself to the nation, 
or rather they have adapted themselves to each other; and 
a stranger who wishes to study English peculiarities, may gather 
much v^duable information from the innumerable portraits of 
John Bull, as exhibited in the windows of the caricature- 
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shops. Still, however, he is one of tliose fertile humorists 
that are continually thrtjwing out now portraits, and present¬ 
ing Afferent aspects from different points of view; and. 
often as he has been described, I cannot resist the temptation 
to give a slight sketch of him, such as ho has met my eye. 

John Bull, to all appearance, is a plain, downright, matter- 
of-fact fellow, vdth much loss of poetry about him than rich 
prose. There is little of romance in his nature, but a vast deal 
of strong natural feeling. He excels in humour more than 
in wit; is jolly rather than gay; melancholy rather than 
morose; can easily be moved to a sudden tear, or surprised 
into a broad laugh ; but he loathes sentiment, and has no 
turn for light pleasantry. He is a boon companion if you 
allow him to have his humour, and to talk about himself; 
and he will stand by a friend in a quarrel, with life and purse, 
however soundly he may be cudgelled* . . . 

Though really a good-hearted, good-tempered old fellow at 
bottom, yet he is singularly fond of being in the midst of 
contention. It is one of hfs peculiarities, however, that he 
only relishes the beginning of an affray; he always goes into 
a fight with alacrity, but comes out of it grumbling even when 
victorious ; and though no one fights with more obstinacy to 
carry a contested point, yet. when the battle is over, and he 
comes to the reconciliation, he is so much taken up with the 
mere shaking of hands, that he is apt to let his antagonist 
pocket all that they have been quarrelling about. It is not, 
therefore, fighting that he ought so much to be on his guard 
against, as making friends. It is difficult to cudgel him out 
of a farthing ; but put him in a good humour, and you may 
bargain him out of all the money in his pocket. He is like 
a stout sliip, which will weather the roughest storm uninjured, 
but roll its masts overboard in the succeeding calm. 

Washington Irving. The Sketch Booh, 


LXIV.-—IMPERIALISM 

During the last century and a half Great Biitmn 
become Greater Britain ; but the mind of 

has adapted itself but slowly to the changa Gibbon AA^eneia 
explained the art of colonization, Lord Durham agshod his 
pnnciples to Canada, and Joseph Hume 

sentation of the Colonies in Parliament- But James Aoau 
C3mically declared the principal object pf the Colonies to d 
that of providing careers for the scions of great famihes, and 
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most men thouglit of England as the weary Titan staggering 
under the too vast orb of her fate. Dr. Cbngreve urged the 
cession of Gibraltar and a retirement from India after the 
Mutiny. Goldwin Smith, Regius Professor of History at 
Oxford, wrote his famous letters on the Empire to the Daily 
News, foretelling for the colonies a great outburst of prosperity 
under their own flags. Cornewall Lewis, in his classical 
treatise on the Government of Dependencies, spoke dispara¬ 
gingly of ‘ the glory w-hich a country is supposed to derive 
from an extensive colonial Empire A committee of the 
House of Commons advised the withdrawal from our West 
African colonies. Sir Henry T^lor and Lord Blachford, the 
Permanent Secretaries of the Colonial Of&ce, recommended 
the release of Canada. Mr. Disraeli wrote in 1852 : * These 
wretched Colonies will all be independent in a few years, 
and are a millstone round our necks.* Lord Thring drafted 
a Bill for cutting the Colonies adrift. How far off these 
jeremiads and vaticinations seem to us I The influence of 
W. E. Forster and Sir Charles Dilke among politicians, of 
Seeley among historians, the lofty exhortations of Tennyson, 
followed by the emergence of Lord Rosebery and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the enthusiasm for the Queen revealed at the Jubilees, 
and the change of opinion in the Colonies themselves, together 
with the improvement of communications, have made a gulf 
between the England of 1870 and the England of 1900. 

The change is writ so large that he who runs may read. 
And while we cannot fairly be expected to approve every step 
in the foundation of our Colonies, we all feel a pride in the 
spectacle of the development of communities of our fellow- 
countrymen increasing in numbers and prosperity enjoying 
perfect self-government and entertaining an enthusiastic aflec- 
tion for the mother-country all the stronger from the know¬ 
ledge that it is in their power to sever the link at any moment 
they choose. 

Britain's myriad voices call: 

Sons, be welded each and all. 

Into one Imperial whole ; 

One with Britain, heart and soul— 

One life, one flag, one fleet, one throne 1 

During the last generation another tendency, of a widely 
different character, christened Jingoism by its foes and 
Imperialism by its freinds, has revealed itself. To the Palmer- 
stonian s57stem of hostility to Russia and general provocation 
was added hunger for territory, whether in the temperate 
zones or the tropics^ whether already occupied by settled 
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Government or no. The conception of aggressive Imperialism 
received an immense stimulus, if indeed it did not owe its 
origin, to Ix>rd Beaconsfield's Ministry of 1874-80- Escaping 
by what seemed a miracle from the shame of a second Crimea 
the country was plunged by the Premier into a war with 
Afghanistan ; wliile in South Africa, the Transvaal, a State 
whose independence we had solemnly guaranteed by the Sand 
River Convention, was ‘ annexed * without consulting the 
inhabitants of the country, and the Zulu nation was broken 
to pieces in a war provoked by Sir Bartle Frere. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s second Ministry, by its virtues no less +T-iar» its errors, 
contributed to the growth of the new spirit, which haig been 
fostered by Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Rhodes, and other politicians, 
and has become articulate in the vigorous doggerel of Rudyard 
Kipling. France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, and the United 
States have joined in the scramble, and over five million 
square miles of tropical territory have been taken under the 
control of the Great Powers in the last twenty years. 

“The Heart of the jBmpire. 


LKV.—BRITISH DYESTUFFS CORPORATION 

In the course of his speech at the annual general meeting 
of the British Dyestufis Corporation, held at Manchester on 
April 8, 1924, the chairman said : 

* I peiss to a subject which has caused discussion and criti¬ 
cism in many quarters recently—namely, the negotiations 
which have been proceeding for the conclusion of a working 
arrangement between your Corporation and the Association 
of German Dyestuffs Manufacturers, generally known as the 
Interessen Gemeinschaft or I. G. 

' At the ordinary general meeting held in 1922 I told you 
that informal negotiations between ourselves and the I. G. 
had been proceeding, and that, whilst we would welcome an 
arrangement, it must leave inviolate the principles upon which 
your undertaking was founded—namely, the establishment of 
a dye-making industry in this country adequate to our needs 
both in peace and in war. 

* At the end of last year negotiations were re-opened, and 
it was found possible to agree on certain heads which, if 
incorporated in a document in legal form, might form the 
basis of a contract which your directors could reco mm end 
their shareholders to accept. 

' I had hoped to-day to have entered upon the subject m 
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some detail, but, owing to the public character of this under¬ 
taking, it is a matter of extreme difficulty. I would remind 
the shareholders that in a matter of such national and inter¬ 
national importance as the conclusion of an agreement between 
your undertaking and the great German combine, the Govern¬ 
ment, under the articles of association, has the final and 
decisive voice. Until the Government has indicated at least 
their general approval of the lines on which we have proceeded 
it is impossible to enter into details. 

' I would like to take this opportunity, however, to deal 
with some of the principal criticisms which have reached us, 
mainly based, as I have said, on incomplete information which 
has appeared in the Press. 

* It is said that pressure would be exerted, on the score of 
cost of production, to concentrate production in Germany as 
far as possible, with diminution of the output of the Corpora¬ 
tion's factories. We are sure that with our natural resources 
in raw materials we should be able to manufacture, with the 
assistance of the I. G., as cheaply and efficiently as they them¬ 
selves, and the whole spirit of the negotiations is against any 
diminution in the output of the Corporation's factories, and 
is even in favour of an increased production. 

' We have taken our stand on the principles enunciated 
two years ago with regard to the objects for which the Corpora¬ 
tion was formed—namely, “ to concentrate, extend, and 
expedite the manufacture of synthetic dyestuffs and colours 
in this country." Any contract we enter into must contain 
the clearest declaration on this point. 

‘ There is one point upon which I should properly give 
some assurance to users. There was a fear that a contract 
might be concluded which would close the free access of 
(dyestuffs consumers in this country to German sources of 
supply, with the advantages which that access confers in the 
way of technical assistance in dyeing problems, information 
regarding new developments, and in other ways. The pro¬ 
posals as originally drafted provided that the I. G. should 
retire, so far as selhng is concerned, from the British market. 
To meet the views of users the proposed arrangement has been 
modified to permit their obtaining German dyestuffs in any 
way they please, subject, of course, to any legislative restric¬ 
tions. We hope, however, that so long as we supply dyestuffs 
of the highest quality and at competitive prices users will 
support us by obtaining their requirements from us. 

‘ We believe that if we are able to bring our negotiations 
to a satisfactory conclusion, they will result in an expansion 
of our range of dyestuffs to a point where the quality, quantity. 
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variety, and price would guarantee the British consumer all 
the security he could reasonably ask for. We are also of 
opinion that not only would the arrangement secure a national 
history for peace-time requirements but would provide the 
nation with an equipped and trained personnel as a most 
valuable contribution to our defences in time of peril. Increased 
output, by securing a greater share of British and overseas 
requirements, will mean more employment for workmen and 
chemists and a reasonable return on their investments to the 
shareholders who have invested capital, many from patriotic 
motives, in this young industry.' 

The Times, 9th April 1924. 


LXVI.—WILLIAM III AND BRITISH POLICY 

No sooner had Europe and England with immense effort 
and labour repelled the first grand attack of Louis than the 
time came for him to make his second. That very year, 
1697, which witnessed the Peace of Ryswick, witnessed also 
the clearing of the stage for the still greater drama of the 
Spanish Succession. This second struggle concerned England 
much more closely than the first. The question was now not 
of territory on the Rhine and Neckar or of influence in North 
Germany, but of the Spanish monarchy, that is, not of the 
Continent, but of the Ocean, the scene and home of aU English 
commerce, enterprise, or ambition. When the House of 
Bourbon took possession of the throne of Spain, as it did in 
November 1700, Louis seemed practically to enter into posses¬ 
sion of Antwerp and the Low Countries, and to be about to 
obtain Spain for France, and to exclude England from the 
American trade. In other words, on the succession in Spain 
depended the whole commercial future of England. 

It had been by an almost inconceivable good fortune that 
William had been able to bring England into the first war. 
And when that was over the principal topic of Toryism and 
Jacobitism was the expense and bloodshed -that had been 
brought on the nation by Wilham and his Revolution through 
the European war. Now in his last days William had to 
bring England into another and still greater war. But the 
effect was that the new war institutions, the Debt and the 
Army, had to be maintained for another term of ye^s, and 
the country grew yet more accustomed to war with France. 
Military glory was now acquired, victories were won such as 
had been unknown to England in the seventeenth century. 
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But, as the House of Bourbon after all retained possession of 
Spain and the Indies, that is, of the maritime region, even at 
the end of this second war, the spirit of rivalry between 
England and France that animated it was by no means 
allayed. France appeared henceforth drawing Spain in tow. 
The two Bourbon states had a family alliance, as the two 
Habsburg states had had in the seventeenth century. But 
that alliance had been continental, the Bourbon family 
alliance was mainly maritime, and for that reason it pressed 
far more uncomfortably upon England. And in this way the 
hostility of England and France, which had been accumulated 
during two great wars, was not allowed to die away, but lasted 
on and became a cause of periodical wars through the whole 
eighteenth century. 

In international history the grand difference between the 
seventeenth century and the eighteenth is this, that, whereas 
in the former France and the Spanish monarchy are standing 
enemies, so that, as Louis XI v himself told us, no treaties 
between them can have any force, in the latter, on the other 
hand, France and Spain belong together, so that discord 
between them is quite exceptional and their normal relation 
is a family alliance. But this standing concert, since Spain 
is a maritime and oceanic Power, creates between France and 
England a chronic discord, so that, whereas in the seventeenth 
century France and England had been for the most part 
friendly in the eighteenth—except in the time of Fleury 
and Walpole—^their constantly recurring wars convulse the 
world. 

These are the large causes, independent of the personality 
of William, which brought about the transition. But it was 
owing mainly to William that the transition was effected so 
successfully as to make England under the new system strong 
and triumphant, so that she was able in the long duel of the 
eighteenth century to hold her own against France. We have 
seen her in her extreme danger and feebleness at the time of 
the Battle of Beachy Head. How could a country so tom 
with faction and so urmrepared for war resist the commanding 
unity and military emciency of France ? But the country 
adapted itself, though slowly, to the new conditions. In the 
second war, though not in the first, it was able to defeat 
France in the field, and thenceforward throughout the eigh¬ 
teenth century it exhibited a solidity, a stability, an unin¬ 
terrupted prosperity, which carried it through all the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the duel. 

Sir J. B. Seeley. The Growth of British Policy^ 
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LXVII.—THE TREATY OF BERLIN 

My Lords, in laying on the table of your Lordships* House 
as I am about to do, the Protocols of the Congress of Berlin’ 
I have thought I should only be doing my duty to vour 
Lordships’ House, to Parliament generally, and to the country 
if I made some remarks on the policy which was supported 
by the representatives of Her Majesty at the Congr^s and 
which is embodied in the Treaty of Berlin and in the’Con¬ 
vention which was placed on your Lordships’ table during 
my absence- ® 

My Lords, you are aware that the Treaty of San Stefano 
was looked on with much distrust and alarm by Her Majesty’s 
Government—that they believed it was calculated to brmg 
about a state of affairs dangerous to European independence 
and injurious to the interests of the British Empire. Our 
impeachment of that policy is before your Lordships and the 
country, and is contained in the circular of my noble friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in April last. Our 
present contention is that we can show that, by the changes 
and modifications which have been made in the Treaty of 
San Stefano^ by the Co.ngress of Berlin and by the Convention 
of Constantinople, the menace to European independence 
been removed, and the threatened injury to the British 
Empire has been averted. Your Lordships will recollect that 
by the Treaty of San Stefano about one-half of Turkey in 
Europe was formed into a State called Bulgaria—a State 
consisting of upwards of 50,000 geographical square miles, 
and containing a population of 4,000,000, with harbours on 
either sea—^both on the shores of the Euxine and of the 
Archipelago. That disposition of territory severed Con¬ 
stantinople and the limited district which was still spared to 
the possessors of that city—severed it from the provinces of 
Macedonia and Thrace by Bulgaria descending to the very 
shores of the Aegean; and, altogether, a State was formed, 
which, both from its natural resources and its peculiarly 
favourable geographical position, must necessarily have exer¬ 
cised a predominant innuence over the politick and com¬ 
mercial interests of that part of the world. The rem ainin g 

g ortion of Turkey in Europe was reduced also to a conside3:able 
egree by affording what was called compensation to previous 
rebellious tributary principalities, which have now become 
independent States—so that the general result of the Treaty 
of San Stefano was, that while it spared the authority of the 
Sultan so far as Ms capital and its immediate vicinity, it 
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reduced him. to a state of subjection to the Great Power which 
had defeated his armies, and which was present at the gates 
of his capital. Accordingly, though it might be said that he 
still seemed to be invested with one of the highest functions 
of public duty—the protection and custody of the Straits— 
it was apparent that his authority in that respect could be 
exercised by him only in deference to the superior Power 
which had vanquished him, and to whom the proposed arrange¬ 
ments would have kept him in subjection. My I^rds, in these 
matters the Congress of Berlin have made great changes. 
They have restored to the Sultan two-thirds of the territory 
which was to have formed the great Bulgarian State. They 
have restored to him upwards of 30,000 geographical square 
miles and 2,500,000 of population—that territory being the 
richest in the Balkans, where most of the land is rich, and the 
population one of the wealthiest, most ingenious, and most 
loyal of his subjects. The frontiers of his State have been 
pushed forward from the mere environs of Salonlca and 
Adrianople to the lines of the Balkans and Trajan's Pass ; the 
new Principality, which was to exercise such an influence, 
and produce a revolution in the disposition of the territory 
and policy of that part of the globe is now merely a State 
in the valley of the Danube, and both in its extent and its 
population is reduced to one-third of what was contemplated 
by the Treaty of San Stefano. My Lord, it has been said that 
while the Congress of Berlin decided upon a policy so bold 
as that of declaring the range of the Balkans as the frontier 
of what may now be called New Turkey, they have, in fact, 
furnished it with a frontier which, instead of being impregnable, 
is in some parts undefended, and is altogether one of an 
inadequate character. My Lords, it is very dif&cult to decide, 
so far as nature is concerned whether any combination of 
circumstances can ever be brought about winch would furnish 
what is called an impregnable frontier. Whether it be river, 
desert, or mountainous range, it will be found, in the long 
run, that the impregnability of a frontier must be supplied 
by the vital spirit of man ; and that it is by the courage, 
discipline, patriotism, and devotion of a population that 
impre^able frontiers can alone be formed. And, my Lords, 
when I remember what race of men it was that created and 
defended Plevna, I must confess my confidence that, if the 
cause be a good one, they will not easily find that the frontier 
of the Balkans is indefensible. 

The Earl of Beaconsfield. Speech in House of 
hords, July 18, 1878^ 
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LXVIII.^HOBERT BURNS 

It was clear to Burns that he had talent enough to make 
a fortune, or a hundred fortunes, could he but have rightly 
willed this ; it was clear also that he willed something far 
different, and therefore could not make one. Unhappy it was 
that he had not power to choose the one, and reject the other; 
but must halt for ever between two opinions, two objects ; 
making hampered advancement towards either. But so is it 
with many men : we ‘ long for the merchandise, yet would 
fain keep the price " ; and so stand chaffering with Fate, in 
vexatious altercation, till the night come and our fair is 
over ! 

Burns was bom poor ; and bom also to continue poor for 
he would not endeavour to be otherwise : this it had been 
well could he have once for all admitted and considered as 
finally settled. He was poor, truly ; but hundreds even of 
his own class and order of minds have been poorer, yet have 
suffered nothing deadly from it : nay, his own father had 
a far sorer battle with ungrateful destiny than his was ; and 
he did not yield to it, but died courageously warring, and to 
all moral intents prevailing, against it. True, Bums had little 
means, had even little time for poetry, his only real pursuit 
and vocation ; but so much the more precious was what little 
he had. In all these external respects his case was hard ; but 
very far from the hardest- Poverty, incessant drudgery, and 
much worse evils, it has often been the lot of poets and wise 
men to strive with, and their glory to conquer. In eke was 
banished as a traitor ; and wrote his Essay on ths Human 
Understanding sheltering himself in a Butch garret. Was 
Milton rich or at his ease when he composed Paradise Lost ? 
Not only low, but fallen from a height; not only poor, but 
impoverished; in darkness and with dangers compassed 
round, he sang his immortal song, and found fit audience, 
though few. Bid not Cervantes finish his work, a mairued 
soldier and in prison ? Nay, was not the Araucana, which 
Spain acknowledges as its epic, written without even the aid 
of paper ; on scraps of leather, as the stout fighter and voyager 
snatched any moment from that wild ws^are ? 

And what, then, had these men, which Bums wanted ? 
Two things ; both which, it seems to us, are indispensable for 
such men. They had a true, religious principle of morals ; 
and a single, not a double aim in their activity. They were 
not self-seekers and self-worshippers ; but seekers and wor¬ 
shippers of something far better t han Self. Not personal 
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enjoyment was their object; but a high, heroic idea of Religion, 
of Patriotism, of heavenly Wisdom, in one or the other form, 
ever hovered before them ; in which cause they neither shrank 
from suffering, nor called on the earth to witness it as some¬ 
thing wonderful; but patiently endured, counting it blessed¬ 
ness enough so to spend and be spent. Thus the ‘ golden-calf 
of Self-love however curiously carved, was not their Deity; 
but the Invisible Goodness, which alone is man's reasonable 
service. This feeling was as a celestial fountain, whose streams 
refreshed into gladness and beauty all the provinces of their 
otherwise too desolate existence. In a word, they willed one 
thing, to which all other things were subordinated and made 
subservient; and therefore they accomplished it. The wedge 
will rend rocks ; but its edge must be sharp and single ; if it 
be double, the wedge is bruised in pieces and will rend nothing. 

Thomas Carlyle. Essays, 


LXIX.—PRINCIPLES OF FOREIGN POLICY 

Now I take the liberty here, in the presence of an audience 
as intelligent as can be collected within the limits of this 
island, and of those who have the strongest claim to know 
what opinions I do entertain relative to certain great questions 
of public policy, to assert that I hold no views, that I have 
never promulgated any views on those controverted questions 
with respect to which I cannot bring as witnesses in my favour, 
and as fellow believers with myself, some of the best and most 
revered names in the history of English statesmanship. About 
120 years ago, the Government of this country was directed 
by Sir Robert Walpole, a great minister, who for a long period 
preserved the country in peace, and whose pride it was that 
during those years he had done so. Unfortunately, towards 
the close of his career, he was driven by faction into a policy 
which was the ruin of his political position. Sir Robert 
Walpole declared, when speaking of the question of war as 
affecting this country, that nothing could be so foolish, nothing 
so mad as a pohcy of war for a trading nation. And he went 
so far as to say, that any peace was better than the most 
successful war. I do not give you the precise language made 
use of by the minister, for I speak only from memory; but 
I am satisfied I am not misrepresenting him in what I have 
now stated. 

Come down fifty years nearer to our own time, and you 
find a statesman, not long in office, but still strong in the 
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afiections of all persons of Liberal principles in this country, 
and in his time representing fulW the sentiments of the Liberal 
party—Charles James Fox. Mr. Fox, referring to the policy 
of the Government of his time, which was one of constant 
interference in the affairs of Europe, and by which the country 
was continually involved in the calamities of war, said that 
although he would not assert or maintain the principle, that 
under no circumstances could England have ai^ cause of 
interference with the affairs of the continent of Europe, yet 
he would prefer the policy of positive non-interference and of 
perfect isolation rather than the constant intermeddling to 
which our recent policy had subjected us, and which brought 
so much trouble and suffering upon the country. In this case 
also I am not prepared to give you his exact words, but I am 
sure that I fairly describe the sentiments which he expressed. 

Come down fifty years later, and to a time within the 
recollection of most of us, and you find another statesman, 
once the most popular man in England, and still remembered 
in this town and elsewhere with respect and affection. I allude 
to Earl Grey. When Earl Grey came into office for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying the question of parliamentary refora, he 
unfurled the banner of ‘ Peace, retrenchment, and reform , 
and that sentiment was received in every part of the Umted 
Kingdom, by every man who was or had been m favour 01 
LibSral principles, as predicting the advent of a new era 
which should save his country from many of the calamities 


of the past. . , . ,, 

Come down still nearer, and to a time that seems but the 
other day, and you find another minister, second to of 

those whom I have mentioned—the l^-te Sir Robert Pe^ 
I had the opportunity of observing the conduct of Sir Robert 
Peel from the time when he took office in 1841. I wa^ed 
his proceedings particularly from the 

ParUament, up to the time, of his lamented death , and durag 

the whole of that period, I venture to say, his principles, if 

they were to be discovered from his conduct and 

wem precisely those which I have held, and which I baye 

always endeavoured to press upon the 

men If you have any doubt upon that point I 

^u'to that last, that beautiful, that most solemn speech 

which he deUvered with an eam^tness 

bility as if he had known he w^ leaving a 

Tf vou refer to that speech, dehvered on the mon^g pi xn 
verv d^v on wtSS: occurred tHe acddent whict 
liis ?ife you wiU find that its -whole tenor is in 
Si doct^es that I have urged upon my countrymen for 
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years past with respect to our policy in foreign affairs. When 
Sir Robert Peel went home, just before the dawn of day, upon 
the last occasion that he passed from the House of Commons, 
the scene of so many of his triumphs, I have heard, from what 
I think a good authority, that after he entered his own house, 
he expressed the exceeding relief which he experienced at 
having delivered himself of a speech which he had been 
reluctantly obliged to make against a Ministry which he was 
anxious to support, and he added, 'if I am not mistaken, 
I have made a speech of peace.* 

Well, if this be so, if I can give you four names like these— 
if there were time I could make a longer list of still eminent 
if inferior men—I should like to know why I, as one of a small 
party, am to be set down as teaching some new doctrine 
which it is not fit for my countrymen to hear, and why I am 
to be assailed in every form of language, as if there was one 
^eat department of governmental affairs in which I was 
incompetent to offer any o]^inion to my countr37men. But 
leaving the opinions of individuals, I appeal to tins audience, 
to every man who knows anything of the views and policy of 
the Liberal party in past years, whether it is not the fact that 
up to 1832 and indeed to a much later period, probably to 
the year 1850, those sentiments of Sir Robert Walpole, of 
Mr. Fox, of Earl Grey, and of Sir Robert Peel, the sentiments 
which I in humbler mode have propounded, were not received 
unanimously by the Liberal party as their fixed and un¬ 
changeable creed ? And why should they not ? Are they not 
founded upon reason ? Do not all statesmen know, as you 
know, that upon peace, and peace alone, can be based the 
successful industry of a nation, and that by successful industry 
alone can be created that wealth which, permeating all classes 
of the people, not confined to great proprietors, great mer¬ 
chants, and great speculators, not running in a stream merely 
down your principal streets, but turning fertilizing rivulets 
into every by-lane and every alley, tends so powerfully to 
promote the comfort, happiness, and contentment of a nation ? 
Do you not know that all progress comes from successful and 
peaceful industry, and that upon it is based your superstructure 
of education, of morals, of self-respect, among your people, as 
well as every measure for extending and consolidating freedom 
in your public institutions ? 

John Bright. Speech at Birmingham, October 29, 
1858, 
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LXX.—THE LAMP OF TRUTH 

Touching the false representation of material, the question 
is infinitely more simple, and the law more sweeping * 
such imitations are utterly base and inadmissible. It is 
melancholy to think of the time and expense lost in marbling 
the shop fronts of London alone, and of the waste of our 
resources in absolute vanities, in things about which no 
mortal cares, by which no eve is ever arrested, unless pain¬ 
fully, and which do not add one whit to comfort, or cleanliness, 
or even to that great object of commercial art—conspicuous¬ 
ness, But in architecture of a higher rank, how much more 
is it to be condemned I I have made it a rule in the present 
work not to blame specifically; but I may, perhaps, be per¬ 
mitted, while I express my sincere admiration of the very 
noble entrance and general architecture of the British Museum, 
to express also my regret that the noble granite foundation 
of the staircase should be mocked at its landing by an imita¬ 
tion, the more blameable because tolerably successful The 
only effect of it is to cast a suspicion upon the true stones 
below, and upon every bit of granite afterwards encountered. 
But even this, however derogatory to the noble architecture 
around it, is less painful than the want of feeling with which, 
in our cheap modem churches, we suffer ihe wall decorator 
to erect about the altar frameworks and pediments daubed 
with mottled colour, and to dye in the same fashion such 
skeletons or caricatures of columns as may emerge above the 
pews ; this is not merely bad taste ; it is no unimportant or 
excusable error which brings even these shadows of vanity 
and falsehood into the house of prayer. The first condition 
which just feeling requires in church furniture is, that it should 
be simple and unaffected, not fictitious nor tawdry. It may 
not be in our power to make it beautiful, but let it at least 
be piire ; and if we cannot permit much to the architect, do 
not let us permit anything to the upholsterer ; if we keep to 
solid stone and solid wood, whitewashed, if we like, for cleanli¬ 
ness" sake (for whitewash has so often been used as the dress 
of noble things that it has thence received a kind of nobility 
itself), it must be a bad design indeed, which is grossly offen¬ 
sive. I recollect no instance of a want of sacred character, 
or of any marked and painful ugliness, in the simplest or the 
most awkwardly built village church, where stone and wood 
were roughly and nakedly used, and the windows latticed 
with white glass. But the smoothly stuccoed walls, the 
roofs with ventilator ornaments, the barred windows with 
jaundiced borders and dead ground square panes, the gilded 
1973 L 
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or bronzed wood, the painted iron, the wretched upholstery 
of curtains and cushions, and pew heads, and altar railings, 
and Birmingham metal candlesticks, and, above all, the green 
and yellow sickness of the false marble—disguises all, observe ; 
falsehoods all—who are they who like these things ? who 
defend them ? who do them ? I have never spoken to any 
one who did like them, though to many who thought them 
matters of no consequence. Perhaps not to religion (though 
I cannot but believe that there are many to whom, as to 
myself, such things are serious obstacles to the repose of mind 
and temper which should precede devotional exercises), but 
to the general tone of our judgement and feeling—^yes ; for 
assuredly we shall regard, with tolerance, if not with affection, 
whatever forms of material things we have been in the habit 
of associating with our worship, and be little prepared to 
detect or blame hypocrisy, meanness, and disguise in other 
kinds of decoration, when we suffer objects belonging to the 
most solemn of all services to be tricked out in a fashion so 
fictitious and unseemly. 

John Ruskin. The Seven Tamps of Architecture, 


LXXI.—EDMUND BURKE 

Walpole’s clearness of statement, Pitt's appeals to emotion, 
were exchanged for the impassioned expression of a distinct 
philosophy of politics. * I have learned more from him than 
from all the books I ever read,* Fox cried at a later time, 
with a burst of generous admiration. The philosophical cast 
of Burke’s reasoning was unaccompanied by any philosophical 
coldness of tone or phrase. The groundwork’ indeed of his 
nature was poetic. His ideas, if conceived by the reason, took 
shape and colour from the splendour and fire of his imagina¬ 
tion. A nation was to him a great living society, so complex 
in its relations, and whose institutions were so interwoven 
with glorious events in the past, that to touch it rudely was 
a sacrilege. Its constitution was no artificial scheme of govern¬ 
ment, but an exquisite balance of social forces which was in 
itself a natural outcome of its history and development. His 
temper was in this way conservative, but his conservatism 
sprang not from a love of inaction but from a sense of the 
value of social order, and from an imaginative reverence for 
all that existed. Every institution was hallowed to him by 
the clear insight with which he discerned its relations to the 
past, and its subtle connexion with the social fabric around 
it. To touch even an anomaly seemed to Burke to be risking 
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the ruin of a comp^ structure of national order which it had 
cost centuries to b^d up. ‘The equiUbrium of the in¬ 


stitution .h6 said. ■ has something so delicate about it that 
the least displacement may destroy it.' ‘ It is a difBcult and 


dangerous matter even to touch so compUcated a machine.' 

"tiie readiest refutation of such a. theory was to be 
found in its influence on Burke’s practical dealing ^th -politics 
In the great question indeed which fronted •him as he entered 
Parliament, it served him well. No man has ever seen with 
deeper insight the working of those natural forces which build 
up communities, or which group communities into empires * 
and in the actual state of the American colonies he saw a result 
of such forces which only madmen and pedan-ts would disturb 
But Burke’s theory was less fitted to the state of politics a-fc 
home. He looked on the Revolution of 1688 as the final 
establishment of English institutions. His aim was to keep 
England as the Revolution had left it, and under the rule c 5 
the great nobles who were faithful to the Revolu-fcion. He 
gave his passionate adhesion to the inaction of the Whigs. 
His work seemed to be that of inves-fcing with a gorgeous 
poeti^’’ the policy of timid content which the Whigs beUeved 
•they inherited from Sir Robert Walpole; and the very intensity 
of ms trust in the natural development of a people rendered 
him incapable of understanding the good that might come from 
particular laws or from special reforms. 

J. R. Green. History of the English Eeopis^ 


LXXII.—THE RISE AND FALL OF WAGES 

‘ Assuming says Professor Caimes, * a certain field for 
investment and the prospect of profit in this such as to attract 
a certain aggregate capital, and assuming the national indus¬ 
tries to be of a certain kind, the proportion of this aggregate 
capital which shall be invested in wages is not a matter -within 
the discretion of capitalists, always supposing they desire to 
obtain the largest practical return upon their ou-fclay. To 
accomplish this, the instruments of production, labour, fixed 
capital, and raw material, must be brought -txsgether in certain 
proportions—a condition which requires as I have shown— 
the supply of labour being given—a dis-tribution of the aggre- 

§ ate capital in certain proportions among those instruments. 

upposing, now, capitalists to succeed in forcing do-wn -the 
rate of wages below the point at which, ha-vdng regard to the 
number of the labouring popula-tion, the amount which -the 
fulfilment of this condiiaon would assign -to the payment of 
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wages, was absorbed—either the capital thus withdrawn from 
the wages-fund must remain uninvested, or if invested and 
not invested in wages, it would take the form of fixed capital 
or raw material. But by hypothesis, the fixed capital and 
raw material were already in due proportion to the labour 
force and they would consequently now be in excess of it. 
A competition amongst capitalists for labour would conse¬ 
quently ensue ; and what could this end in but a restoration 
to the wages-fund of the amount withdrawn from it ? * 

If, as we believe to be the case, the view expressed in the 
foregoing passage is correct, it becomes obvious that wages in 
the aggregate depend upon a ratio between capital and popula¬ 
tion. If the number of the labouring population remains 
stationary, wages cannot rise, unless the capital of this country 
is increased ; but if, on the other hand, there is an increase 
in the number of the labouring population unaccompanied 
by any augmentation in the capital of the country, then 
wages must decline. The truths which have been just stated 
are in popular language expressed somewhat differently, for 
wages are commonly said to be regulated by supply and 
demand. We shall be able to show that this means the same 
thing ; but " supply and demand ' is a hackneyed phrase not 
unfrequently employed without an accurate knowledge of its 
real import. Let us, in the first place, inquire what is the 
meaning of the expressions * demand for labour ^ and * supply 
of labour A demand for labour can only be caused by those 
who have the means of remunerating the labourer. But the 
remuneration which is intended to be given to the labourer 
is capital; therefore those only can exert a demand for labour 
who can apply capital for the remuneration of labour, and the 
greater the amount of capital to be appUed in this manner, 
the greater will be the demand for labour ; it therefore appears 
that the expression ‘ demand for labour ' may be replaced by 
some such phrase as * capital seeking to be devoted to the 
employment of labour Again, supply of labour may be 
estimated by the number of those who are anxious to labour; 
consequently an increase in the supply of labour is equivalent 
in its meaning to an increase in the number of the labouring 
population. When, therefore, we say that wages depend on 
the ratio between capital and population, we state the same 
principle as those who a£6.rm that wages are regulated by 
demand and supply. This latter mode of expressing the prin¬ 
ciple is not incorrect, but the words demand and supply 
convey no definite meaning, whereas every law concerning 
wages must be deduced from the fundamental conception of 
a ratio between capital and population. 
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The law just stated goes no farther than to indicate the 
source from which wages are supplied; this law that 

wages cannot generally rise or faU, unless the capital or 
population of the country is either increased or decreased. 

Henry Fawcett. Political Economy , 


LXXIII.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF POTTERY 

In 1851, the contributions of the English potters showed 
an immense improvement on the taste of the three decades 
that immediately preceded it. The very long unrivalled pre¬ 
eminence of the Wedgwood classical taste seemed to show 
how completely the domain of taste had been abandoned, 
until, indeed, it seemed impossible to impress the master 
potters with the idea that there was such a thing as taste. 
They had not grasped the fact that artistic taste alone could 
lead to commercial prosperity. The old idea that first-rate 
artists were to work at some vast product of a State-subsidized 
manufactory, such as Sevres, was seen to be futile ; and now 
it is first seen that the first-rate artist can be profitably 
employed in producing the decorations in form and detail, 
the ordinary ware of the potter. Hence the movement made 
from this period. No doubt the production of capable men 
by the educational power of various schools of design, which 
had been at work since 1839, enabled the manufacturers to 
apply this simple principle and make it a practice. This 
period saw a return to better form, which in pottery is the 
first great element of beauty. Whatever may be the decora¬ 
tion of an object, it should be applied to a form that gives 
pleasure to the cultivated eye. The Wedgwood ware had all 
through the dead ages of the first three decades of the century 
been a standing protest against the neglect of this simple 
proposition, but we may date the infusion of a better spirit 
into the designs of our potters from the 1851 Exhibition, 
where Sdvres at least gave evidence of taste in form, even if 
the decoration of that form was not in the highest sense 
tasteful. It was remarked that the Copeland and Minton 
ware led the show in taste of colour and decoration; although 
the forms, as of those of other Staffordshire and Worcester 
manufacturers, were steeped in the French decadent treat¬ 
ment of L*ouis XIV and Louis XV. , . . 

In 1855, the Paris Exhibitioii of Art Industries gave the cnhc 
another opportunity of comparing the various art products of 
France and England ; and the result seems to have been that 
although Sevres had advanced enormously, its productions 
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could not sustain competition with those of ordinary trade 
sources from the fact that a Government subsidy takes the 
place of the stimulus to exertion that successful competition 
m trade inevitably supplies. But the common ware in France 
had gone on, and the first note of possible competition .with 
our home production is now heard. In the years since 1851 
the English potters had no doubt advanced ; and although 
Copelands seemed resting on their well-earned fame, Mintons, 
and especially Binns of Worcester, had made distinct strides 
onward. 

The threat of French competition had a very notable result, 
which led to the introduction of French modellers, and above 
all a French pottery chemist into Minton’s worl^ at Stoke- 
on-Trent, and from that time to this the influence of M. Amaux 
as a scientific potter is found in the works of the firm to which 
he allied himself, and the modelling of Jeannest, Carridre- 
Belleuse, and others tended to give a forceful French style, 
which no doubt served to stimulate the manufacturers of 
Stafiordshire to competition with those most able artists, and 
this tended to the general rise in the character of the pro¬ 
ductions of the entire district. 

The advance of the art schools under the Board of Trade 
further gave the means to the advanced potters to educate 
their young modellers and painters to the standard they wished 
to reach, and this was done at their doors, and ready to their 
hand. Therefore, as might be expected, the result of the 
whole sequence of circumstances was found to be the advance 
of the work of Staffordshire and Worcester. From this time 
onward, although Sevres with its vast resources kept its pre¬ 
eminence in large works, yet in smaller products they were 
rivalled on their own ground by the Englishmen, who had 
struck out a new line or had so modified their old ones as 
to postpone the probable French competition to some far 
distant time. 

Social England, 

LXXIV.—^THE TORY FOX-HUNTER 

For the honour of his Majesty, and the safety of his Govern¬ 
ment, we cannot but observe that those who have appeared 
the greatest enemies to both are of that rank of men, who are 
commonly distinguished by the title of fox-hunters. I was 
travelling towards one of the remote parts of England, when 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, seeing a country gentle- 
rnan trotting before me with a spaniel by his horse’s side, 
I made up to him. Our conversation opened, as usual, upon 
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the weather ; in wMch we were very unanimous ; having: 
both agreed that it was too dry for the season of the vear 
My fellow-traveller, upon this, observed to me that there 
had been no good weather since the Revolution. I was a little 
startled at so extraordinai-y a remark, but would not interrupt 
him till he proceeded to tell me of the fine weather they used 
to have in King Charles the Second's reign. I only answered 
that I did not see how the badness of the weather could be 
the king's fault; and, without waiting for his reply, asked 
him whose house it was we saw upon the rising ground at 
a little distance from us. He told me it belonged to an old 
fanatical cur, Mr. Such-a-one. “ You must have heard of 
him,' says he, ' he's one of the Rump.' I knew the gentle¬ 
man's character upon hearing his name, but assured him, 
that to my knowledge he was a good churchman: 'AyeI' 
says he, with a kind of surprise, ' We were told in the country, 
that he spoke twice, in the queen's time, against taking ofi 
the duties upon French claret.' This naturally led us into the 
proceedings of late Parliaments, upon which occasion he 
affirmed roundly, that there had not been one good law passed 
since King William's accession to the throne, except the act 
for preserving the game. I had a mind to see hi-m out, and 
therefore did not care for contradicting him. * Is it not hard 
says he, ' that honest gentlemen should be taken into custody 
of messengers to prevent them from acting according to -^eir 
consciences ? But where do you intend to inn to-night ? (for 
we were now come in sight of the next town). I can help 
you to a very good landlord if you will go along with me. 
He is a lusty, jolly fellow, that lives well, at least three yards 
in the girth, and the best Church of England man upon the 
road.' I had a curiosity to see this high-church innkeeper, 
as well as to enjoy more of the conversation of my fellow- 
traveller, and therefore readily consented to set our horses 
together for that night. Upon our arrival at the inn, my 
companion fetched out the jolly landlord, who knew him by 
his whistle. Many endearments and private whispers passed 
between them ; though it was easy to see by the landlord's 
scratching his head that things did not go to^ their wishes. 
The landlord had swelled his body to a pr^igious size, and 
worked up his complexion to a standing crimson by Ms zeal 
for the prosperity of the church, which he expressed every 
hour of the day, as his customers dropped in, by repeated 
bumpers. He had not time to go to church hims elf, but,^ as 
my friend told me in my ear, had headed a mob at the pulling 
down of two or three meeting-hous^. Whxle supper was 
preparing, he enlarged upon ihe happiness of the neighbour- 
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ing shire: * For *, says he, * there is scarce a PresbjH:erian in 
the whole county, except the bishop.* In short, I found by 
his discourse that he had learned a great deal of politics, but 
not one word of religion, from the parson of his parish ; and, 
indeed, that he had scarce any other notion of religion, but 
that it consisted in hating Presbyterians. I had a remarkable 
instance of his notions in this particular. Upon seeing a poor 
decrepit old woman pass under the window where we sat, he 
desired me to take notice of her; and afterwards informed 
me, that she was generally reputed a witch by the country 
people, but that, for his part, he was apt to believe she was 
a Presbyterian. 

Supper was no sooner served in, than he took occasion 
from a shoulder of mutton that lay before us, to cry up the 
plenty of England, which would be the happiest country in 
the world, provided we would live within ourselves. Upon 
which, he expatiated on the inconveniences of trade, that 
carried from us the commodities of our country, and made 
a parcel of upstarts as rich as men of the most ancient families 
of England- He then declared frankly, that he had always 
been against all treaties and alliances with foreigners. * Our 
wooden wallssays he, * are our security, and we may bid 
defiance to the whole world, especially if they should attack 
us when the militia is out.* I ventured to reply, that I had 
as great an opinion of the English fleet as he had ; but I could 
not see how they could be paid, and manned, and fitted out, 
unless we encouraged trade and navigation. He replied, with 
some vehemence, that he would undertake to prove trade 
would be the ruin of the English nation. I woiild fain have 
put him upon it; but he contented himself with affirming 
it more eagerly, to which he added two or three curses upon 
the London merchants, not forgetting the directors of the 
Bank. After supper he asked me if I was an admirer of 
punch ; and immediately called for a sneaker. I took this 
occasion to insinuate the advantage of trade, by observing 
to him, that water was the only native of England that could 
be made use of on this occasion; but that the lemons, the 
brandy, the sugar, and the nutmeg were all foreigners. This 
put him into some confusion; but the landlord, who over¬ 
heard me, brought him off, by affirming, that for constant use, 
there was no liquor like a cup of English water, provided it 
> had malt enough in it. 

Joseph Addison, 
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LXXV.—APPEAL TO THE AMERICAK COLONISTS 


The very dangerous crisis into which, the British Empire 
is brought, as it accounts for, so it justifies, the unusual step 
we take in addressing ourselves to you. 

The distempers of the State are grown to such a degree of 
violence and raalignity as to render all ordinary remedies vain 
and frivolous. In such a deplorable situation, an adherence 
to the common forms of business appears to us rather as an 
apology to cover a supine neglect of duty than the means of 
performing it in a manner adequate to the exigency that 
presses upon us. The common means we have already tried, 
and tried to no purpose. As our last resource, we turn our¬ 
selves to you. We address you merely in our private capacity, 
vested with no other authority than what will naturally attend 
those in whose declarations of benevolence you have no reason 
to apprehend any mixture of dissimulation or design. 

We have this title to your attention : we call upon it in 
a moment of the utmost importance to us all. We ^d, with 
infinite concern, that arguments are used to persuade you of 
the necessity of separating yourselves from your ancient con¬ 
nexion with your parent country, grounded on a supposition 
that a general principle of alienation and eiimity to you had 
pervaded the whole of this kingdom, and that there does no 
longer subsist between you and us any common and kindred 
principles upon which we can possibly unite, consistently 
with those ideas of liberty in which you have justly placed 


your whole happiness. 

If this fact were true, the inference drawn from it would 
be irresistible. But nothing is less founded. We admit, 
indeed, that violent addresses have been procured with un¬ 
common pains by wicked and designing men, purporting to 
be the genuine voice of the whole people of England—^that 
they have been published by authority here, and made known 
to you by proclamations, in order, by despair and^ resentment, 
incurably to poison your minds against the ongm of your 
race, and to render all cordial reconciliation between us utt^ly 
impracticable. The same wicked men, for the same bad 
purposes, have so far surprised the justice of Pmh^ent ^ 
to cut off all communication betvsdxt us, except what is to 
go in their own fallacious and hostile channel. , . , , 

But we conjure you by tbe m;^uable pledge s wh i^ h^e 
hitberto united, and which, we trust will hereafter lastmgy 
unite us. that you do not suffer yourselves to be :^ua^ 
or provoked into an opinion that you are 
nation. Do not think that the whole, or even the un^ueri^ 
majority, of Englishmen in this island are enemies to their 
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own blood on the American continent. Much, delusion has 
been practised, much corrupt influence treacherously employed. 
But still a large, and we trust the largest and soundest, part 
of this kingdom perseveres in the most perfect unity of senti¬ 
ments, principles, and affections with. you. It spreads out 
a large and liberal platform of common liberty, upon which 
we may all unite for ever. It abhors the hostihties which 
have been carried against you, as much as you feel the cruel 
effect of them. It has disclaimed in the most solemn manner, 
at the foot of the throne itself, the addresses which tended to 
irritate your sovereign against his colonies. We are persuaded 
that even many of those who unadvisedly have put their hands 
to such intemperate and infiammatoiy addresses have not at all 
apprehended to what such proceedings naturally lead, and 
would sooner die than afford them the least countenance, if 
they were sensible of their fatal effects on the union and liberty 
of the Empire. 

To manifest our sentiments the more closely to you and to 
the world on this subject, we declare our opinion, that, if 
no revenue at all (which, however, we are far from supposing) 
were to be obtained from you to this kingdom, yet, as long 
as it is our happiness to be joined with you in the bonds of 
fraternal chanty and freedom, with an open and flowing 
commerce between us, one principle of enmity and friendship 
pervading, and one right of war and peace directing the strength 
of the whole Empire, we are likely to be at least as powerful as 
any nation, or as any combination of nations, which in the course 
of human events may be formed against us. We are sensible 
that a very large proportion of the wealth and power of every 
Empire must necessarily be thrown upon the presiding State. 
We are sensible that such a State ever has borne and ever 
must bear the greatest part, and sometimes the whole, of the 
public expenses : and we tMnk her well indemnified for that 
(rather apparent than real) inequality of charge, in the dignity 
and pre-eminence she enjoys, and in the superior opulence 
which, after all charges defrayed, must necessarily remain at 
the centre of affairs. Of this principle we are not without 
evidence in our remembrance (not yet effaced) of the glorious 
and happy da37S of this Empire. We are therefore incapable 
of that prevaricating style, by which, when taxes without 
your consent are to be extorted from you, this nation is 
represented as in the lowest state of impoverishment and 
public distress, but when we are called upon to oppress you by 
force of arms, it is painted as scarcely feelin|f its impositions, 
abounding with wealth, and inexhaustible in its resources. 

Edmund Burke. Address to the British Colonists 
in North America, January 1777. 
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LXXVI.—^NOTRE 2 DAME B'AMIENS 

Strange as it may seem, in this ' queen " of Gothic churches 
VigHse ogivale par excellence^ there is nothing of mystery in the 
vision, which yet surprises, over and over again, the eye of 
the visitor who enters at the western doorway. Frorn the 
flagstone at one's foot to the distant keystone of the chevet, 
noblest of its species—reminding you of how many largely 

graceful things, sails of a ship in the wind, and the like !_ 

at one view the whole is visible, intelligible ;—^the integrity 
of the first design ; how later additions afixed themselves 
thereto ; how the rich ornament gathered upon it; the increas¬ 
ing richness of the choir ; its glazed triforium ; the realms 
of light which expand in the chapels beyond ; the astonishing 
boldness of the vault, the astonishing lightness of what keeps 
it above one ; the unity, yet the variety of perspective. 
There is no mystery here, and indeed no repose. Like the age 
which projected it, like the impulsive communal movement 
which was here its motive, the Pointed style at Amiens is 
full of excitement. Go, for repose, to classic work, with the 
simple vertical law of pressure downwards, or to its Lombard, 
Rhenish, or Norman derivatives. Here, rather, you are 
conscious restlessly of that sustained equilibrium of oblique 
pressure on all sides, which is the essence of the hazardous 
Gothic construction, a construction of which the * flying 
buttress * is the most significant feature. Across the clear 
glass of the great windows of the triforium you see it, feel it, 
at its Atlas-work audaciously. ‘ A pleasant thing it is to 
behold the sun ' those first Gothic builders would seem to 
have said to themselves ; and at Amiens, for instance, the 
walls have disappeared ; the entire building is composed of 
its windows. Those who built it might have had for meir one 
and only purpose to enclose as large a space as possible with 
the given material. 

Walter Pater. Miscellaneous Studies, 

LXXVII.—SAIVTUEL JOHNSON 

On the whole his popularity, then and since, has equalled 
his fame. Much is said of Ids rudeness and violence, but 
the fact remains that in all his life it does not appear to 
have cost him a single friend except the elder Sheridan. Those 
who knew him best bear the strongest testimony to the funda¬ 
mental goodness of his heart. Reynolds said, that he was 
always the first iio seek a reconciliation. Goldsjmth dec l a r ed 
that he had nothing of the bear but Ms skin, and Boswell 
records many instances of his placability after a quarrel. 



